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MISS SYLVESTER’S MARRIAGE 


By Cecil Charles 


HE innumerable tucks in the 
sleeves of her chiffon bodice 


appeared to fascinate the 
dark foreigner; he bent over her 
constantly. The music went on 
vaguely, murmurously, and_ the 


chiffon seemed to float in time to 
its rhythm. She was an uncommon 
figure, with an airiness and grace 
altogether charming. Her throat and 
neck were smooth and delicate, but 
not fragile; her arms were beyond 
criticism; her skin had a satiny 
gloss, striking in contrast with her 
black hair and dark eyes; her eye- 
brows were straight and her lashes 
long and fine; her nose was as per- 
fect as Psyche’s and her mouth 
tropical. Her gown was yellow, and 
she wore a pearl or two, being a 
young lady of taste as well as a niece 
of Mrs. Sevenbanks and a daughter 
of the late Francis Sylvester, Esq. 
The foreigner was not the only 
one susceptible to the influence of 
her chiffon aura; a couple of average 
young dancing men, dallying in the 
doorway, exchanged consoling confi- 
dences. 
‘*Nerve? Well, rather. Not the 
girl’s fault. Where is the old lady?” 
‘““The old lady has got hold of 
old Clifford. Awfully good sort of 
chaperon! But who is the freak, you 
know? Has a Philippine sort of look. 
One never knows what to expect in 
this house.” 
‘Clayton affects oddities because 
he thinks it English form. He 


will keep on as long as he dares. 
When he goes too far people will 
show him they are bored, and he will 
have to—” he paused, glancing 
his shoulder, 


over 





The voice that made him pause 
was perfect in modulation. ‘* The 
poor child finds it dull. Stepping 
from the carriage she turned her 
ankle. I wanted to drive back at 
once, but she insisted it was nothing. 
Of course she is not dancing.” 

The young men receded from the 
doorway with grace. Mrs. Seven- 
banks was non-irritant, non-astrin- 
gent; her gowns moderate, her dia- 
monds small and her blondeness 
never florid. Her delicate encourage- 
ment of Clifford, the well-preserved 
old bachelor Assembly authority, 
was like fine gauze against the firm 
neutrality of her nine-year-old half- 
mourning. She was never anything 
less than that cool, calm, consider- 
ate creation of circumstance known 
dimly to the fo//ot without the pale 
as the society leader. She had a 
smile for the receding young men, 
and then her gaze fell on Miss Syl- 
vester and the ponderous individual 
of dark complexion. 

She put up her glass for an in- 
stant and put it down again. There 
was no movement of her brows as she 
spoke in a low tone, ‘‘ Alma!” But 
the girl heard and rose. With a 
little catch of breath she said, ‘‘I 
must go to my aunt. It has been 
pleasant to hear you speak of my 
native land.’ Then she moved 
forward slowly, as if walking hurt 
her. 

The man did not follow; he stood 
looking after her with intent black 
eyes, like one unaccustomed to ball- 
rooms and unsure of what he should 
do. 

Mrs. Sevenbanks paid no attention 
to him, but spoke to her niece: 
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**You are looking pale. I think I 
should take you home.” 

‘*Very well,” said Miss Sylvester, 
‘**T am quite ready.” 

Asshe passed through the doorway 
she turned and glanced back at her 
late companion, who replied to this 
attention with a very low bow, his 
hand on his heart. The bending of 
his body in this particular manner 
had something grotesque in it. Mrs. 
Sevenbanks made no allusion to him 
until her old friend Clifford had 
placed them in a carriage and they 
were being driven home. Then, 
pleasantly enough, she inquired: 
‘*And who was that peculiar person, 
Alma, with whom you were talking?” 

‘It was a South American gentle- 
man, Aunt Louise.” 

‘‘A gentleman? I thought he 
hardly knew how to act. I fancied 

these — detectives, you 
Still, it was not such a crush. 
What a remarkable way 
of bowing! I should call him an 
amusing character. I wonder how 
he came to be at the dance.” 

**T suppose they asked him.” The 
girl spoke half-pettishly. ‘‘ He has 
not amused me at all. He has made 
me sad—and sick of this country.” 

‘*You surprise me—though I sup- 
pose I ought not to be surprised, for 
I have heard you say something of 
the kind before. If you longed for 
Paris or London but to 
leave civilization and go down there 
among the savages i 

‘*You forget, Aunt Louise, that I 
was born down there among the sav- 
ages.” 

‘**Oh, no, I do not forget that. But 
you were educated for the most part 
in the United States, and after all, 
you are an American.” 


know. 





‘* Anyway,” said Miss Sylvester, 
‘‘T hate New York! I can’t breathe 
in it—there’s something stifling!” 


She threw herself forward and held 
her face to the open window of the 
carriage. Stars were faintly visible 
in the sky where it was clear of 
clouds. It was a still night early in 
April; there was no breeze. Ina 
moment as if impatient of their slow 
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progress homeward, she fell back 
against the cushions. 

‘*Does your ankle pain you very 
much?” her aunt inquired, kindly 
‘*T am sorry I did not insist on going 
home sooner. It should have been 
bathed at once with arnica.”’ 


‘I had almost forgotten it,” said 
the _ girl ‘*General’’—she  pro- 
nounced it with the Spanish g— 


I 
‘“‘da Veiga was telling me stories of 
fearful wars.” 

‘“‘Hennyrall? is that a 
name?” Mrs. Sevenbanks 
an intentional aggravator, 
had a way of ignoring 
South American—even a 
pronunciation 

‘*It is a military title,” 
plained, languidly, though with no 
tone of disrespect. ‘‘Something 
higher than colonel. He is an exile 
now.” 

‘* You refer to that very dark, very 
large man?” Mrs. Sevenbanks per- 
sisted. ‘‘ He is not—of another race, 
then?” 

**] did not ask him if 
another race,” said 
closing her eyes. 

The carriage had turned 
avenue 
asphalt. 
converse, 


Christian 
Was not 
but she 

anything 
Spanish 





Alma ex- 


he was of 
Miss Sylvester, 


into an 
and rolled more easily on 
It was less of an effort to 
and Mrs. Sevenbanks still 


had something to say. ‘‘ You are 
not asleep, Alma?” 

‘‘No.” 

**To-morrow, when your Aunt 


Ester Harding arrives—it is to-mor- 
row she comes, I think?” 

‘““Yes, it is to-morrow. If she 
comes in the morning I shall prob- 
ably be out. I have promised Alice 
Dow to go out with her. But then 
Aunt Ester may want a little chat 
with you.” 

The carriage had stopped. Mrs 
Sevenbanks uttered a sound like a 
very faint sigh as they went up the 
steps and were admitted by the 
automatic servant. ‘‘ There is rather 
a bright light,” she said. ‘‘I think 
your Aunt Ester may have already 
arrived.” 

Back where 


the severity of the 
drawing-room 


melted into artistic 
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corners and a five-o’clock-tea nook 
the lights were certainly brilliant. 
The tea table was drawn up by the 
side of the widest and most comfort- 
able chair, in which reposed a lady, her 
tremendously arched Spanish feet in 
their tremendously high-heeled boots 
resting on the handsomest and costliest 
cushion she had been able to find in 
the room. As Mrs. Sevenbanks and 
Alma came in, domino-like in their 
shimmering opera cloaks, she sprang 
up with a cry like a child’s: ‘‘I am 
here, you see; they wanted to send 
me to bed, but I wouldn’t go. I 
ordered coffee, being half-dead. I 
came direct from Chicago—the porter 
of the sleeping car stole my opals— 
to-morrow I shall enter complaint— 
and to-morrow I shall have my face 
steamed and a Turkish bath. Till 
then I represent Chicago.” 

‘You are looking well,” said Mrs. 
Sevenbanks, embracing her mildly 
and at once giving place to Alma. 
‘‘T am glad we returned early. You 
vere very right to order coffee, but I 
fear it may keep youawake. I know 
how it would affect me.”” She smiled, 
glanced at the black lees in the cup, 
shivered and glanced back at her 
guest. ‘‘ You are looking extremely 
well,” she repeated. 

Her private impression that this 
other aunt of Alma was getting 
shorter and stouter and of a greasier 
olive complexion every year, and 
more and more inclined to gabble 
and cackle in true Latin-American 
manner, and more and more addicted 
to terrible black coffee and violent 
gestures and loud colors in dress, she 
was not obliged to express. It was 
quite her own affair if she chose to 
consider quarter-Spanish — example, 
Alma—bad enough, and half-Span- 
ish—example, Alma’s Aunt Ester— 
much too bad. She was glad the vis- 
itor had come, for she wanted to talk 
with her about their niece. Ester 
Harding also was a widow without 
encumbrances, and really ought not 
to shirk her responsibility in the mat- 
ter. 

Miss Sylvester had put off her 
cloak and was looking into the silver 
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pot in which the coffee had been 
brought. ‘‘I can’t very well have 
any when there isn’t any to have,” 
she mused aloud. Then she sat down 
on a sofa with both the elder ladies 
regarding her. Aunt Sevenbanks 
smiled and was silent; Aunt Harding 
admired her gown of pale yellow chif- 
fon over silk. 
‘*'You were at a 
Harding. ‘‘ How 
away so soon? 


ball?” said Aunt 
could you come 
And with such a 
Weren’t the young men all 
wild to dance with you?” 

‘*Oh, in New York, Aunt Ester? I 
thought you were up to date. Per- 
haps if I were married someone 
might take afancy tome. However, 
it doesn’t matter much. I don't 
fancy any of them. There is some- 
thing so ‘painful-duty’-like about 
them. Wildto dance with me! Why, 
if they had a lot of little pink angels 
down from Paradise- # 

‘* Alma,” requested 
banks, ‘*‘ be moderate.” 

‘‘* Anyway, I hate New York!” the 
girl went on, exactly as she had 
spoken in the carriage. ‘‘ Aunt Es- 
ter, do you never long for the old 
days? Don't you remember the good 
times we had down there?—the 
dances at the legation, the balls at 
the President’s palace, the long room 
with canvased floor and spangles 
sprinkled over it to make it gay, the 
old-fashioned chandeliers with thou- 
sands of candles, the band that 
played and played, and the suppers 
in the balconies, the champagne and 
all the lovely speeches and the waltz, 
waltz, waltz, and the danza all night 
long till the sun came up over the 
mountains! Oh, to go back seven 
years and have it all over again—at 
fifteen!” 

Mrs. Sevenbanks looked straight 
before her and made no sound. The 
suggestion of a fifteen-year-old girl 
at a ball may have been too appall- 
ing. Mrs. Harding, on the other 
hand, regarded their niece with sym- 
pathetic expression. Three consecu- 
tive cups of good black coffee had 
made her eyes shine. She also could 
remember happy hours under equa- 


+. ‘ 
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torial skies—days of sun splendor, 
ts of star glory 
‘It is really tame up here, Aunt 
Ester,” the girl went on. ‘‘I don’t 
wonder it broke poor papa’s heart 
when he was recalled. Half the 
time mean six months of the 
twelve —everything is unreal, arti- 
l—heat and light and everything 
To-night at the Claytons’ there 
a man just up from the Argen- 
tine—exiled from some country—and 
he was telling me |! he got away. 
It brought bacl ld recollections- 
it the pal- 
got that 


especially that 
the night 
abominable cabl 
ington. | 1 


ace 


could 
hear the maz 
played in the alcove x Ss 
‘*‘O—oh!” Her Aunt Ester leaned 
I 


that band 


= 1, 
urKa 


forward ith inte black 
‘You remember that ball? It was 
You had a good time, I think.” 
course I did. It was there I 
danced so much with the attaché 
from Bolivia, with red hair. 
He came up this way, smiling and 
romantic—” she illustrate— 
‘*and bowed away down, down, down. 
I don’t see how he ever kept his bal- 
ance. He had been drinking the 
health of the President of the United 
States in about twenty cognacs. 
Then we started off so—la-ah, 1’la, 
l’‘la, l’la.”’ 

The golden sweep of chiffon, the 
memory of music, the 
familiar motion, seemed suddenly to 
go to the elder lady’s head. She 
sprang up with a jubilant cry that 
drew itself out into the continuous 
toot-tut-toot of horn and clarinet, 
and in her horribly high-heeled boots 
she danced. 

Mrs. Sevenbanks’s gracious mask 
of sufferance had remained unaltered 
through all, but presently chancing 
to turn her eyes away to the door, 
that lady was visibly startled 
serve the butler standing in the arch, 
his eyes riveted on a Corot on the Op- 
posite wall. He had, naturally, seen 
nothing else. His voice was suave. 
‘* Beg pardon, ma’am; shall I remove 
the coffee things, ma’am?” 


1se eyes. 


‘Of 
] 
from 


rose to 


the sensuous 


to ob- 
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And Mrs. Sevenbanks made an- 
swer, with carven countenance: ‘‘Yes, 
James, and as we shall retire at once 
you may wait and put out the lights.” 


I] 


Mrs. Harpinc had had her coffee 
and was down for late breakfast, Eng- 
glish style, when her hostess appeared 
next morning. Her mood was as 
cheerful as iborate 
house gown she wore. She hastened 
to inform her sister-in-law that Alma 
had gone out with Alice Dow, ‘‘in 
that reprehensible American fashion, 
without an older person.” 

‘‘T desired that she should go with- 
out me,” said Mrs. Sevenbanks, ‘‘ for 
I wished to speak with you about 
her.” 

‘*Why don’t you let her get mar- 
ried?” asked Mrs. Harding. ‘‘She is 
twenty-one, isn’t she?” 

‘‘In her twenty-third year,” said 
Mrs. Sevenbanks, with patient stiff- 
ness. 51 always felt stiff of a 


the el old - rose 


whe 
morning until after taking her tea 
It was a sort of eye-opener that she 
absolutely required, and except on 
rare occasions was taken in her own 
room. This morning was one of the 
rare occasions. She had slept rather 
late, and she remembered Mrs. Hard- 
ing had odd ways of early rising. 

‘“‘Ave Maria!” was Mrs. Harding’s 
next remark. ‘‘That is much too 
old; but you may have found some- 
one you think suitable.” 

Mrs. Sevenbanks smiled. ‘I 
afraid your visit to Chicago has 
crowded many things from your 
memory; for instance, some of Al- 
ma’s characteristics. You must re- 
member she has Spanish blood in her 
veins; she is hard to control.” 

‘“‘Of course,” said Mrs. Harding; 
‘**that is only natural, since her moth- 
er, who was my only sister, was the 
child of a Spanish gentleman and an 
English lady.” 

Mrs. Sevenbanks ignored this re- 
cital of ancestry. ‘‘ You know,” she 
urged, mildly, ‘‘ you and I are alike 
responsible.” 


am 
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‘*But what do you expect me to 
do?’ cried Mrs. Harding. ‘‘I have no 
settled home—I am on the wing. Do 
you wish me to take her with me to 
Paris—or Caracas? I am not sure to 
which place I shall go next. It would 
be easier to marry her off in Cara- 
4 is.” 

Mrs. 


: 
could 


Sevenbanks shuddered. ‘‘I 
hardly consent to that. Alma 
is an American, and should marry one 
of her own countrymen.” 

‘*One of these Yankees—these pale- 
eyed, white-blooded egotists? My hus- 
band was at least an Englishman.” 

Mrs. Sevenbanks reflected. The 
tea was beginning to take effect; she 
would soon feelabletosmile. ‘‘ Shall 
you mind if I speak very frankly?” 
she asked. 

‘*Oh, you always do that.” 

‘*Well,then,my dear friend, my idea 
is that we have hardly cojperated as we 
should in this matter. Alma has cer- 
tainly given me some bad moments of 
late. She is of age, and at any time 
can act according to her own judg- 
ment, orratherimpulse. Were it not 
for her birth and breeding I should 
feel actual terror when she displays 
capricious and erratic ways, describ- 
ing the life she led in that barbarous 
South American republic, and dis- 
paraging the United States. I often 
think it a misfortune that my brother 
ever went down there—apart from the 
terrible injustice of his being recalled. 
I do not refer to anything connected 
with his marriage, for of course your 
sister Dolores was a lovely woman. 
But it does seem as if there were a 
fatal fascination for some persons in 
the first taste of that wild and law- 
less life.” 

‘* Perhaps you wouldn't think it so 
lawless if you lived there a while,” 
said Mrs. Harding. ‘‘ There is plenty 
of law.” 

‘*Yes? But you understand what I 
mean. .. What I was going to 
say last night at the Clay- 
tons’—you certainly know who the 
Claytons are? I am speaking now in 
confidence—I should not like her to 
suppose I remarked it—last night 
Alma sat out at least two dances talk- 
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ing to adark-skinned, large, odd-look- 
ing man, a General Somebody or 
other, she tells me, but most unpre- 
sentable and awkward.” 

‘*I thought she sat out the dances 
because her ankle was hurt.” 

‘*But there were others—the right 
kind of men—that she might have 
talked to. Besides, her ankle was not 
so bad or she would not have felt 
so cheerful when we returned home.”’ 

‘*Cheerful! Oh, you mean because 
we were dancing and singing?” 

Mrs. Sevenbanks was silent. A 
very faint pink tinged her face. She 
remembered how the butler had stood 
in the doorway. 

‘‘And this large, dark somebody 
or other,” suggested Mrs. Harding— 
‘** perhaps he is very rich.” 

Mrs. Sevenbanks sighed. ‘‘I doubt 
it. I believe she said he was an ex- 
ile.” 

‘* Exiles sometimes carry away mil- 
lions with them. You are afraid she 
has fallenin love with him?” 

‘*In love?” repeated Mrs. Seven- 
banks, with a shudder. ‘‘I doubt if 
the man be not some half-breed. Our 
new possessions are responsible for 
these alarming evidences.” 

‘*Part Indian, you mean? But if 
he is so unattractive, what do you 
fear?” 

Mrs. Sevenbanks compressed her 
lips. ‘*Ugly men fascinate like 
snakes. However, it is not a case 
for argument, but for action. I rely 
on you, my dear Ester, to assist me 
in discouraging’ these wild ideas of 
Alma’s about going back to those 
savage countries. Believe me, the 
day of her wedding will see a great 
load lifted from my mind.” 

‘“‘The day of any girl’s wedding 
usually has that kind of effect on her 
relatives, nowadays,” Mrs. Harding 
reflected, aloud. *“*T will try to do 
what I can to meet your wishes—if 
you will give me an idea how to begin. 
When she returns shall I read her a 
lecture?” 

‘*Certainly not; that would be un- 
wise. Only—forgive my frankness— 
if you would not encourage her again 
as you did last night.” 
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cinating h’s 
them in Amer 
nate, I 
whist——” 

Mrs. Sevenbanks rose. ‘ Let 
go up stairs,’”’ she ‘*T have some 
directions to give the seamstress.’ 

With Alma returned friend, 
Alice Dow, a young lady for whom 
Mrs. Sevenbanks always had a cor- 
dial welcome. The cordiality might 
have had root in the knowledge that 
Miss Dow's cousin had married avery 
decent earl, and that the Dows them- 
were financially un- 
pre tentious. Alice was rather plain, 

large-featured, large-boned. She was 

quite tall, and would make a fine- 
looking woman if she ever acquired 
flesh enough. 
tion about her t 
tion. 

Alma’s aunts were both far back in 
the drawing-room when the girls 
came in. Mrs. Sevenbanks was writ- 
ing a letter; Mrs. Harding was at the 
piano trying to remember a Persian 
lullaby she had heard in Chicago 
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She deserted the instrument to con- 
verse with the young The 
Claytons’ dinner dance of the night 
before seemed to interest her. 
‘*] am sorry I was not there,” said 
Miss Dow. Alma tells me there 
was a foreigner who told weird stories 
in | not to say shattered, Eng- 
lish, and whom everybody seemed to 
take for a cannibal or a bandit.” 
‘“Was he handsome?” inquired 
Mrs. Harding, naively 
About as beautiful as a 
pole,” Alma replied. She 
that her Aunt Sever 
stopped writing to listen. 
Alice Dow laughed. 
Indian, then?” 
‘*He has some Indian blood, per- 
haps. I forget which tribe—we spoke 
of several. It might be Botocudo, or 
Bugre.” 
Are not all those tri 
bals?” came Mrs. Sevent 
sweet inquiry across the room. 
‘“*Oh, yes, gay J mut in Mrs. 
Harding. ‘* The le anthro- 
pophagi——”’ 
‘*He seemed very fat and sleek, 
said Alma, indifferently. She began 
to think that her aunts had been dis- 
cussing her and da Veiga. A rebel- 
lious sort of disgust came over her. 
Why should she not listen to a man 
because he was of another nationality 
—perhaps race? What difference did 
it make to her if he were part Indian? 
What interest had she in him beyond 
the fact that he reminded her of 
days long past; of life in another 
zone, under a bluer sky and in hap- 
pier companionship; of her dear fa- 
ther, of the old home, of the mother 
who had died while she was yet a 
child; of all the: impressions of life 
in youth—perhaps of something 
else back in those long-gone days— 
something vague, fine, unacknowl- 
edged even in her own heart; some- 
thing that partook of the delicacy 
and freshness of that saving grace of 
the North, the northern Spring? 
Mrs. Harding spoke suddenly and 
irrelevantly. ‘‘In Paris, during my 
last visit, I met many South Ameri- 
cans. I don’t know, Alma, whether 
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you remember Vasquez—Roberto 
Vasquez. He was a writer—a poet, 
you know—and also, I think, alawyer 
and once an attaché. Very hand- 
some, with perfect features, and tall 
and straight. You ought to remem- 
ber him. He came to the legation. 
Your father liked him. They tried 
to engage him to that terribly homely 
girl that—I forget her name. He 
was in Paris, still as handsome as 
ever, and not married yet. You don’t 
remember him? But then you were 
so young.” 

‘* Yes,” said Alma, slowly, ‘‘I re- 
member Sefior Vasquez.” She paused 
a moment. ‘‘Why do you look at 
me? DolIseem pale? This ankle is 
going to bother me, after all.” 


ill 


Wuen Alma and her friend had 
gone up stairs before luncheon Miss 
Dow shrugged her shoulders and 
laughed softly as she observed: ‘‘ You 
hadn’t fully realized the seriousness, 
had you?” 

‘*Of what?’ 

‘Of your little flirtation with the 
cannibal last night.” 

‘*T suppose I hadn’t, though Aunt 
Louise did say something about it 
in the carriage, coming home. One 
would think I wanted to abduct him. 
Sometimes I fancy I might as well 
marry some ordinary brute of a man 
and escape.” 

**You wouldn’t 
ordinary brute?” 

‘* Such a preference could be easily 
satisfied, I imagine, if I did.” 

‘*Don’t get bitter, my dear. Look 
at me. I'm twenty-five—nearly 
twenty-five—and single. I will bea 
hundred and twenty-five and single 
before I'll take any desperate step. 
I'd rather be bored than tortured.” 

‘*Suppose you were both?” 

** Nobody ever is.” 

*“*Oh, yes, I have been; that is, 
bored and tortured by turns. You 
know how Aunt Sevenbanks is—and 
then she sends for Aunt Ester; and 
then, well, poor Aunt Ester, she would 
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like to please me all the time, and 
how can she? This morning, while I 
was out, Aunt Sevenbanks simnly 
filled her up to the ears with ner 
painful duty—I’m sure it’s a painful 
duty—toward me. She will begin to 
work on me presently. She has be- 
gun already, in fact—about the an- 
thropophagi.” 

‘‘Why not get her off by herself 
and have a confidential talk? That 
is what I should do.” 

‘*Aunt Louise allows no opportu- 
nity for that.” 

Alice Dow was arranging her hair 
before the mirror. ‘* You should 
create an opportunity—may I help 
myself to a hairpin ortwo? Thanks! 
—yes, create an opportunity. You 
are altogether too childlike, soft and 
unresisting and pliable. People can 
do what they please with you.” 

‘*You are very much mistaken if 
you think so,” said Alma, angrily; ‘‘I 
have a very strong will of my own.” 

‘*You think youhave. Now, don’t 
get vexed. I tell youitistrue. You 
haven't bone enough in your com- 
position, backbone or any other kind 
of bone. Look at your wrists. What 
you have are very pretty, but what 
use are they? You can’t play the 
piano; you are not a success at the 
violin. You never won a game of 
tennis, much less golf. I heard a 
man refer to you as the boneless 
maid. Of course he admired your 
beauty.” 

‘*What man?” 

‘*T think it was Frank Sands.” 

‘*Why, he is more idiotic than I 
thought he was.” 

‘*Oh, it wasn’t so bad. 
delicious to lookat. But you haven’t 
resisting power. Look at my wrists. 
Do you think anyone will ever trou- 
ble my peace of mind?” She pushed 
back her narrow sleeve cuffs and re- 
garded her angular forearms with 
sincere pride. 

**You wouldn’t fight, would you?” 
said Alma, half induced to laugh. 

‘*] might,” said Miss Dow, just as 
the maid tapped on the door to inform 
them that luncheon was ready. 

As the two descended the stairs to- 
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1a thanked 
her of it, but 
made her put 
the bodice on to see what alterations 
were and if they could be 
made by Sevenbanks’s seam- 
stress. 
‘‘And now, my « — 
you see I wanted to have a talk 
with you while Aunt Louise is 
out. For me you are not 
perfectly happy with her.” 

‘** Did she tell you I was not happy?” 
the girl asked, perversely 

**Oh, I can see.” 

‘She talked with you 
this morning?’ said Alma 

‘*She certainly did speak to me,” 
Mrs. Harding acknowledged. And 
I asked her if she desired me to take 
you to Paris or Caracas.” 

‘*Oh, Aunt Ester! Would 
will you take me to Venezuela? 
how happy I should get 
from New York! I don't care 
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aeeeuary. 
would —— ever get prope 
if you didn’t? 

‘*Why should I get | 
ried? I don’t 

‘But consider what a woman is a 
forty—single and thin—you wil 
probably be thin—with the lines 
coming around her neck and a con- 
stant need to wear things to cover 
them; afraid to laugh because the 
marks around the mouth get deep, 
with always the tremendous expense 
for facial massage, and no husband to 
pay the pone 

‘‘The men that I meet at 
ment antaneans. ‘said Alma, ‘‘are 
very tiresome—and very insincere. 
I used to think was only sincere 
that tired one, but I was mis- 

My worldly knowledge is in- 
creasing. men, you know, 
that make sweet speeches to one’s 
face and when her back is turned call 
her names—— 

‘* Names?” 

The boneless maid, 
Isn’t that a nice title?” 

‘*Why, it seems to me there was 
a poem your grandmamma used to 
be very fond of with that title. The 
boneless maid—or child—or it might 
have been painless—or sinless, I am 
not sure. Perhaps the sinless some- 
thing.” 

Alma was not appeased. 
be altogether lacking in bone,” she 
said; ‘‘Alice Dow said All I 
know is that life is a bore most of the 
time, at least when you can't have 
any ideas of your own.”’ 

‘* Tdeas of your own are like babies, 
said Mrs. Harding; ‘‘they are all 
right if you keep them quiet.” 

‘*T should be perfectly happy, Aunt 
Ester, if you would take me to Ca- 
racas. Why can’t you? Only to be 
on horseback once more, galloping 
along beautiful mountain roads at 
sunrise, breathing the delicious air 
off the hill slopes, hearing such mel- 
ody out of the forests, smelling such 
perfume from the orange groves; 
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climbing steep turns of path and sud- 
denly coming along precipices to hear 

roar of waterfalls; fording streams, 
wollen yellow rivers or crystal moun- 
stopping in the shade to 

op up delicious drinks witha jécara. 
Do you remember the journeys we 
had, papa and you and I and Mr. 
Harding, off to the mines or down to 
the banana fixcas on the coast? our 
‘ides through the great forests, where 
the monkeys in the tree tops roared 
with the cold at daybreak when we 
were camping out, and the fun we 
had cooking our coffee over three 
logs, and the night in the thatched 
hut without walls, where the moon- 
light blazed silver fire and the night- 
ingale sang in the thicket along the 
river?” 

‘Yes, yes, I do remember,” said 
Mrs. Harding, drying her eyes; ‘‘I 
do remember those happy days, gone 
orever. I wish we could live them 
over, Alma; but it is impossible. I 
should be glad to take you with me, 
but your Aunt Louise would never 
consent. She told meso. She says 
you must give upthe idea. You must 
marry a New York gentleman, she 
That is very hard.” Hereyes 
were fullagain. ‘‘ That is very hard. 
But I should never dare oppose your 
Aunt Louise. You must give up the 
idea. Ah, life is too sad! It is for- 
tunate we do not have to live for- 
She dried her eyes once more 
and took up a gold embroidered waist 
from the floor. ‘‘The hooks on this 
bodice are simply vile,” she said; ‘‘I 
cannot make them hook at all. And 
the belt is rotten.”’ 

‘‘Aunt Ester,” Alma persisted, 
‘‘you say Aunt Louise says I must 
marry a New York man. Do you 
think she has anyone in particular 
in mind?” 

‘*No,” Mrs. Harding sighed, ‘‘I 
cannot say that.” 

‘*It wouldn't be a bit of use,” the 
girl went on. ‘‘I am not going to 
marry. There was a time when I 
had foolish dreams of someone who 
would be brave and true and poetic. 
I have found out that it is all non- 
sense.” 
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Yes,” said Mrs. Harding, sub- 
missively, ‘‘ but then the best thing 
is to please your Aunt Louise as 
much as possible and avoid irritating 
her. It seems she was irritated last 
night because of that man—what did 
you say his name was?” 

Alma was prevented from replying 
by the approach at the half-open door 
of a maid, who brought the butler’s 
salver with a letter for Mrs. Harding. 
Alma, moving alittle to let the girl pass 
her, saw beside the letter a card deco- 
rated with something that might be a 
coronet. Amoment later Mrs. Harding 
read aloud: ‘‘ Geraldina.”” She quickly 
broke the seal. ‘‘ Say that I will be 
down soon,” she instructed the serv- 
ant, and handed the letter to Alma. 
‘“‘Only fancy! News from home— 
that is, from friends now over in Paris. 
How charming! I suppose I must 
dress.” She caught up a yellow crépe 
scarf and held it to her cheek. ‘‘ My 
face not steamed yet, and—black asa 
buzzard. Sucha pleasing letter from 
Severino Gonzalez. This Geraldina 

a count—must be from Brazil. 
What is his other name? da ~ 

‘*Da Veiga,” read Alma, slowly. 
‘*Why, Aunt Ester, it must be the 
cannibal. I didn’t know he was a 
count.” 


IV 


‘*Reatiy!” Mrs. Sevenbanks could 
put more into the three syllables than 
any other woman in New York. Mrs. 
Harding had been telling her about 
Sefior da Veiga’s call, his excellent 
letter of introduction and his very 
proper behavior. Mrs. Sevenbanks 
had looked at the card and smiled. 
‘* He called with the letter? 

Alma saw him?” 

‘*T sent for her to come down. It 
seemed to me there was no harm; be- 
sides, for a girl there is no man more 
interesting than the prohibited man. 
I do not think you need have the 
slightest concern about this Count 
Geraldina.” 

‘‘If he is a South American, and 
an exile, how does he come to be a 
count?” Mrs. Sevenbanks inquired. 





‘*Why, sometimes titles are con- 
ferred in Europe on South Americans 
of vast wealth.’ 

‘You mean they 
you think he 


buy them. And 
possesses vast we: Ith?” 
**No, I do not,” said Mrs. Hard- 
with candor. ‘‘I think he has 
no more than enough to live on. It 
has not been long in New 
York. Heat first it a hotel, 
he says, but now has his own bach- 
elor apartments in Madison avenue. 
l believe he would amuse Alma very 
much, and I advise you to let me 
present him to you and to receive him 
kindly if he calls. Others will re- 
ceive him, you know. he is 
really not bad looking. It is onlya 
matter of tan.” 

‘*He seems thoroughly a 
ble,” objected Mrs. Sevenbanks, 
‘but it may be that your view of the 
matter is not an unwise one.” 

In this way she gave a grudging 
permission, and da Veiga was brought 
under her personal inspection a few 
days later. She was polite to him, 
but she did not forget to inquire 
again about the title. Da Veiga, 
seated before her, of erect, imposing 
figure, over which his Prince Albert 
coat seemed buttoned with difficulty, 
with mustache and imperial waxed 
into diabolical points, a smile, as 
gracious and fatuous as that of an 
Indian idol, distending his cheeks, en- 
lightened her after his own peculiar 
fashion: 

*“Until now, 
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seems he 
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Besides, 


madama, I ‘ave not 
make up my mind. Gradill ‘ave I 
thought ‘ow in my own country my 
father did say, ‘I will be no more 
the Conde.’ And ’e did fling forth 
the flag and did cry, ‘I am repudli- 
cano/’ and with three times the viva 
in ‘is throat, bang! ’e did fall down 
dead! Then I, who was in ’is place 
Conde, I did say the same; I did cry 
‘Viva la republica!’ But now, ma- 
dama, you see, it may be in New 
York if I am not one conde, what I 
am?” 

Mrs. Sevenbanks took her cue from 
this ingenuous confession. She would 
know something about his source of 
income. 


A title,” she remarked, urbanely, 
‘ presupposes certain hereditary qual- 
ities that should merit esteem. One 
does well to think twice before dis- 
pensing with it. Of an ex- 
tremely large fortune is required 
to maintain a title, even in New 
York.” 

‘Ah, that is it. I did say to my 
friends tha lid thank them for 
their vare kind offer. * Motch 
oblige,’ I did say—‘motch oblige, 
my dear sirs. I will not to be sena- 
dor.’ You see, I rather make another 
million or two in New York. I place 
my concession and I sell my stock.” 

Mrs. Sevenbanks gaz zed at him in 
silence, her grayish-blue, impartial 
eyes studying him from the white 
scar at the centre of his forehead to 
the rich brown under his skin. And 
he returned her gaze with the same 
ingenuous, Indian-idol smile. Per- 
haps if Mrs. Sevenbanks had put up 
her glass—she was very slightly near- 
sighted, and the glass was remark- 
ably strong—she might have discov- 
ered, lurking under the waxed points 
of his mustache, the flicker of muscle 
that no human countenance has ever 
succeeded in wholly suppressing— 
the flicker that gives the lie look. 

From that time on Mrs. Seven- 
banks — less apprehensive. 
During the s that Mrs. Harding 
remained at i house da Veiga 
called frequently. On one occasion, 
when he came early, Alma enter- 
tained him in company with Alice 
Dow. When he went away Miss 
Dow informed her friend that she had 
been reading up on aboriginal tribes 
of the Western Continent. ‘The 
Buggries, ” she said, ‘‘or whatever 
it is % 


course, 


‘** Boogray,” corrected Alma. 

‘*Well, whatever it is, you should 
see the pictures of them, with rings 
in their noses and under lips propped 
out with bits of stone. Oh, they are 
delightful! Now, if this particular 
Bug e 

‘*Oh, what has the poor wretch ever 
done to you?” cried Alma. A sudden 
inexplicable pity had come into her 
heart for the unfortunate, uncouth 
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individual who had sat so ill at ease 
in her aunt’s drawing-room and still 
had seemed so loath to go away. 
Alice Dow glanced sharply at her. 

‘* You alarm me,” she said. ‘‘ Please 
don’t alarm me again. Embrace fol- 
lows right after pity in the poem, you 
remem ber.” 

‘*One might find it difficult to em- 
brace such dimensions,” Alma re- 
sponded, listlessly. She was never 
offended at Alice Dow. As for da 
Veiga, she still pitied him. 

The next time he came there were 
others present, and she was pouring 
ea. Some of the guests had met 
1im before, and appeared pleased and 
amused at the second meeting; others, 
regarding him for the first time, 
looked as if they were not quite sure 
whether or not to follow Mrs. Seven- 
banks’s lead. That lady was thor- 
oughly courteous, if not cordial, to 
the foreigner. There was humility, 
Alma thought, in the way he took his 
leave, saying, ‘‘I did not exespect to 
found so many ladies and gentlemen. 
I did come to say good-bye to Mrs. 
Harding. She is one vare fine lady. 
I will come to-morrow to say good- 
bye to ’er.” 

He kept his word next day, but ar- 
rived too late, for Mrs. Harding, who 
was going to Washington, hau just 
driven away with Mrs. Sevenbanks to 
the station. Alma, who had caught 
cold and dared not go out, was at 
home, alone. 

“IT was preparing to be awfully 
dull, Count Geraldina,” she said, 
lightly, ‘‘but you will brighten me 
up. We will speak Spanish, and 
you must tell me some of your thrill- 
ing stories about the Paraguay War 
and the frontier battles. You will 
have some coffee, will you not? My 
Aunt Ester took coffee just before 
going. She prefers it. Tea is for 
sick people, she says.” 

Da Veiga drank the contents of the 
cup with a solemn face, and almost at 
one swallow. 

‘*She is one vare nice lady,” he 
declared. ‘‘When you write to ’er 
you must please give most respectful 
and cordially regards.” He balanced 
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the egg-shell cup on his knee. ‘‘ She 
is one flower,” he pursued, ‘‘ from 
those fair land. Oh, those fair land! 
Last night in my dream I did go back 
and see my ‘ome. Aide mi/ I did 
wake and I did weep. Again I did 
see the mountains and the rivers wide 
and deep. Then in mydream I did 
look far down and I did see the smoke 
and ’ear the terrible cavone. And I 
did found the diad/os, the enemy, all 
around, and all their guns point on 
my. They take my to the prison, 
they tie my, they leave my. I know 
what they say. Next morning— 
bang! shot dead. Oh, my God! 
They set bread and water by my— 
they leave my there. Night come. 
I pray, ‘Oh, mo Dios! saved my!’ I 
work my ‘ands for ‘ours. Pretty 
soon—bim! I break the rope. ! un- 
tie my feet. I listen. Nosound. Then 
I ’ear something like someone rorca 
—the man they did put to guard my, 
'e did sleep. *E—what you call it? 
—'e began roncar. Icreepout. I take 
the knife from ‘im. Icreepon. The 
next man move; I take ‘im so—by 
that throat. ’E draw the knife and 
so—cut my. I did stab’im back. ’E 
did fall. I did found my ’orse, I 
climb on ‘im. I ride—fast—fast—oh, 
my poor ’orse! I did clesp the neck, 
I did kiss—I did spur ‘im on. On—on 
oh, mio Dios! [know the road; aleague, 
another league, until I get over cross 
the /imttes. I kiss, I baig my ’orse, I 
put my face to the neck—’e did go on 
—on—on—then ’e did fall—boum— 
dead!” 

In his excitement he had thrown 
himself heavily from his chair on 
his knees, forgetting the egg-shel! 
cup and saucer. And these now lay 
in quite small pieces. He looked at 
them in alarm. 

‘*T am vare sorry,” he began. 

‘*Oh, it doesn’t matter at all,” said 
Alma. 

He rose slowly. ‘‘ But I will buy 
one more for you,” he continued, as 
he got upon his feet. 

‘*Don’t think of it,” she insisted, 
with an amiable smile. ‘‘I was so 
interested! How terrible it is to be 
at the mercy of enemies! And in 
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Paraguay!—the Paraguayans are ra- 
ther cruel, I think.” 

‘*They are diablos/” said da Veiga; 
‘** they will eat their fathers.” 

The flicker that Mrs. Sevenbanks 
had not observed was around his 
mouth. If Mrs. Sevenbanks had not 
observed it, how should a person of 
half her age? 

He said good-bye and went away, 
and Alma made haste to secure all 
the fragments of the 
She wondered if she should 
have much trouble to replace the cup, 
and thought, amusedly, that if her 
aunt had there it would have 
been interesting to watch her face. 
Not that the slightest vexation would 
have shown itself, but on the other 
hand, Mrs. Sevenbanks would have 
perhaps foregone her exquisite good- 
form impulse to break another, in 
order to prove to her guest what 
very destructible, trivial matters such 
teacups are. ‘‘Ah, well, the poor 
man was hardly to blame,” de- 
cided. ‘‘I made him dramatic. He 
looked absurd on the floor. If his 
waistcoat buttons had burst off, as I 
thought they were going to 7 
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broken cup and 
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Tue second morning following Miss 
Sylvester received a letter: 


My Dear, KIND Miss ALMA: 

I fill vare surry to say that as yet is 
not chure that I can found the cop I did 
break last night. I do not know if I 
have time laft to go to the store to-day, 
because at 3 P.M. I shall meet some gen- 
tleman who did ask to buy some stock 
from my. Gradill I have thought of you, 
no sabtendo porqgué! You are one of those 
yong lady that has mad a graty impres- 
sion in my mind! I most say that you 
have mad me to thinke that true beuty 
only exesist at the Latins biood. Re- 
member that I will alwes be your friend. 

By-in-by. 

Yours respectfull and cordial, 
RUFINO DA VEIGA. 

She had been feverish all night, 
and had been awake much of the time 
wondering if she should be well 
enough to go out in the morning and 
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duplicate the broken article, and 
where the set had been purchased. 
As yet she believed the cup had not 
been missed. She had just taken 
some very strong coffee, hoping to 
brace her tremulous nerves and hold 
them together, but they seemed ready 
to fly apart. Now, under her aunt’s 
steadfast gaze, as she opened and read 
the letter, she felt herself going all to 
pieces. Something in her back seemed 
to give way with a snap; her limbs 
began to tremble, her throat muscles 
were knotted. Suddenly she began to 
laugh, with laughter that was strange 
and painful, and then tears were run- 
ning down her tears, 
tears 


cheeks, tears, 
She 
fell 


that would never cease. 


back on the chair helpless and 


1 


conscious of her helplessness. 
1 


1 Mrs. Sevenbanks, 
‘‘my salts—in the drawing-room, on 
the onyx pedestal, I think.” In the 
meantime she was putting ice water 
on the and taking 
charge of da Veiga’s unfortunate 
communication. 

Later on, when Alma had recovered 
enough to go up to her room and lie 
down, and Mrs. Sevenbanks had given 
her a spoonful of her own particular 
remedy, the girl inquired what had 
become of the letter. 

‘*I brought it up stairs, of course,”’ 
said Mrs. Sevenbanks. ‘‘I glanced 
at it—it seemed proper I should know 
what news you had received to affect 
you so terribly. I need hardly say 
that I, too, am shocked. ‘The imper- 
tinence of the man is beyond concep- 
tion; I should like, by the way, to 
know what he has reference to; he 
speaks of something that was broken. 
He surely hasn’t broken anything 
here?” 

‘*Oh, yes, he has, Aunt Louise,” 
said Alma, with desperate resolution. 
She drew a long breath. ‘It was 
—one of your cups.” 

*““One of my cups!” Mrs. Seven- 
banks turned pale. ‘‘ You can’t mean 
my five-o’clock-tea set!” 

Alma nodded weakly. 
he will replace 

‘Replace! the clumsy monster!” 
Mrs. Sevenbanks trembled with an- 


rr James,” sal 


girl’s temples 


‘*Of course 
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ger. ‘‘Replace! They are no or- 
dinary—they were specially imported! 
Alma, this is really much! To 
destroy my property and to presume 
to address a letter to you! I shall 
give the butler orders. It is'all your 

Ester’s fault—all her fault! I 


too 


Aunt 
shall write her very plainly.” 

She turned and went trembling 
from the room. Alma lay still and 
thought. After a while she got up 
and saw that da Veiga’s letter, prop- 
erly folded in its envelope, was on the 
Her aunt’s perfect 
breeding was always to be relied on. 
She lay down again, reproaching her- 
for the thought that had sug- 
gested itself that Mrs. Sevenbanks 
might make use of his letter to insult 
him. 

The medicine she had taken soothed 

and she remained in bed nearly 
y. Just before dinner she dis- 
covered that da Veiga had called and 
left cards, and had been told that 
the ladies were not at home. She 
felt sorry for him, and wished she 
had not impressed him as ‘‘ kind.” 
Probably he would keep on calling 
and being told they were not at home. 
He would perhaps think it was her 
fault, that she meant to be unkind to 
1im—because of the cup! Or per- 
haps he would write to her again, and 
her aunt would be even more vexed. 
She wished vaguely that she might 
come upon him somewhere outside 
the house and in some way be able to 
give him a hint that her aunt was 
very rigid in her notions; or perhaps 
lead him to think that they were go- 
ing away, so that he would not ven- 
ture to callagain. At all events, she 
could correct his possible idea that 
North American young ladies are 
more emancipated in the matter of 
receiving letters from gentlemen 
than Spanish-American young ladies. 

The next day she felt very much 
better, and as it was a delightful 
Spring morning she started out soon 
after luncheon to call on Alice Dow. 
She had gone a few blocks from her 
home, had, in fact, arrived at an en- 
trance to the Park, when all at once 
she saw coming slowly toward her— 
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da Veiga. He did not seem to see 
her, and she stood irresolute for a 
moment, wondering if he could be on 
his way to call at her home. But 
presently he glanced in her direction, 
quickened his steps and came on to 
meet her. He had a parcel in each 
hand and could only make one of his 
low, absurd bows. 

‘**I] did wish to take some flowers,” 
he began, holding out to her the par- 
cel in his left hand. 

‘*Flowers? Oh, thank you. You 
are very kind.” They were Ameri- 
can beauty roses, and she took the 
paper from them and inhaled their 
fragrance with great delight. There 
were few people on the Avenue, and 
it seemed to her that the opportu- 
nity she desired had come quickly, 
and she must make the most of it. 
‘*] am so sorry,” she said, ‘‘that I 
could not have the pleasure of 
receiving you. But you know we 
are very busy now; there is so much 
to be done before we go away to the 
country. We are going very early 
this year—quite immediately, you 
know.” Her ears were beginning to 
burn, as they always did when she 
was telling anything not strictly true. 
At such times it was her neck that 
blushed rather than her cheeks. 

‘*You are going away from New 
York?” repeated da Veiga, with sol- 
emn eyes. ‘‘But you did get one 
letter I did write to you?” 

‘* Yes,” said Alma, hastily. ‘‘ Yes, 
and so, you see, I shall be saying 
good-bye to you for a long while, as I 
shall not see you again. And you 
mustn’t mind about that cup——” 

‘*T did found one cop, and I did 
bring,” said da Veiga, extending the 
other parcel. 

She hesitated. If her aunt were 
partly pacified! The desire 
to see what he had brought seized 
her. Hardly anyone was passing near 
them. It was but a few steps into 
the great Park—under a tree whose 
leaves seemed to have unfolded in 
the night stood a bench—only nurse- 
maids and their charges. . .. 
‘*Let us go over and sit down for a 
moment,” she said, ‘I have been 
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ill, and am not strong.” In any case 
she must prevent his calling again. 
‘*It was kind of you to trouble about 
it,” she then said, opening the paper 
and the little box as she spoke. ‘‘It 
was most kind of you,” she repeated, 
slowly and falteringly, as her eyes 
fell on the heavy German china he 
had selected. ‘‘ My aunt,” she went 
on, ‘‘has—has already ordered it re- 
placed, but it was not the less kind 
of you. And this is very pretty, 
though slightly larger.’ 

**It is yours,” said da Veiga, sol- 
emnly. 

‘Oh, thank you.” She gazed al- 
ternately at the flowers and the cup. 
Could she go on carrying these to 
Alice Dow's? She dared not return 
home, for da Veiga would beg to ac- 
company her. If she carried the cup 


to the Dows’ Alice’s mother would 
have to hear the story. She would 
not mind if it were only Alice—but 
Alice’s mother! If she could get 
away from da Veiga doubtless she 
could find a messenger office and 
send the cup home, addressed to her- 


self. But in that case her aunt 
would see it and wonder. She could 
invent no possible excuse. It bore 
not the slightest resemblance to the 
precious set. 

Da Veiga broke the silence, that 
had become strange and noticeable. 
“You will go away—out of New 
York?” 

**Yes,” she smiled. ‘‘ You know 
everyone goes away from New York 
in the Summer. It is always so 
hot.” 

‘* And to where will you go?” 

“To the country,” said Alma, 
nervously. ‘‘ Quite a way from here. 
Off in the mountains, you know.” 

**T am glad that you will be in the 
mountains,” said da Veiga, ‘‘for I 
like the mountains. By-in-bye I will 
come tosee you. You will give my 
the directions?” 

Alma made no reply. She sat very 
still, gazing across—far across—at a 
lady passing down the Avenue. As 
she gazed her face was growing 
whiter every minute. 

“What is that?” demanded da 


Veiga, with sudden _ sharpness. 
‘* What is the matter?” 

‘*Oh,” she said, relaxing in an in- 
stant. ‘I thought—lI thought it was 
my aunt, and I was frightened.” 

‘*You are fred of your aunt?” he 
asked. ‘‘ She is not one kind lady?” 

‘**Oh, yes,” said Alma, slowly. 
** She is very kind.” 

‘*But you are fred of ’er?” 

‘* She would be very vexed to find 
me sitting here—with a gentleman.” 

‘*But you are with my. If one 
man look at you I shoot—bang—’e is 
dead!” 

‘* But that would be very terrible,” 
she remonstrated. It seemed to her 
she was only talking to a big child 
whom it was hard to get rid of. 

‘* Nothing shall be terrible that I 
will do for you,” said da Veiga, em- 
phatically. 

The girl flushed. ‘‘I must go 
now,” she said. ‘I will bid you 
good-bye, and I will take with me this 
pretty souvenir and the flowers.” 

‘*T will go by you, and I will car- 
ried them,” he suggested. 

‘‘Oh, no, no: that would not be 
proper—and my aunt would be so 
angry. Good-bye, Sefior da Veiga.” 
She held out her hand. 

le bowed low and touched his lips 
to her glove. ‘‘Good-bye,” he said, 
mournfully, ‘‘my only friend. Good- 
bye, farewell.” 

Alma walked hurriedly away out 
of the Park and left him there. She 
had tried to show him what he must 
not do, and she had succeeded only 
in drawing him and herself into a 
ridiculous position. Suppose any 
one had seen him kissing her hand! 
She hardly knew where she was go- 
ing. And that wretched German cup 
and saucer—what to do with them? 
Couldn’t she lose the box somewhere? 
She would go into some store and 
buy something, and pretend to forget 
the parcel; but the clerk would run 
out after her. She would drop it as 
she crossed the street; but she would 
be seen by some policeman and kept 
in view for suspicious conduct. She 
would leave it in a street car; but 
the conductor would shout after her. 
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She went on, hot and tormented, 
toward the Dows’. As she turned 
the corner she came on a ragged 
urchin. ‘‘Here, boy,” she cried, 
thrusting it at him, ‘‘take this—it 
is a pretty cup—take it home'to your 

to your mother—quick!” and fled. 
As she ran up the steps and touched 
bell button she heard a shrill 
inquiring where she had 
‘‘swiped” it. But she only smiled— 
she was rid of the thing. Nor did she 
mind Alice’s suggestion that she ap- 
peared feverish. She presented the 
Alice’s mother with a de- 
lightful feeling of diplomacy. Da 
Veiga was not mentioned. 
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In reply to her mother’s plain 
question Alice Dow admitted she had 
known something about the affair. ‘‘I 
am no tale-bearer or mischief-maker, 
mamma,” she said, bluntly. “a 
knew Alma was not happy with her 
aunt, and I was not surprised at any 
odd action of hers. As to his paying 
attentions to her, I have seen them 
walking together. But I didn't im- 
agine it had gone as far as an en- 
gagement. I don’t suppose it is 
anything worse than that,” she con- 
cluded. 

Mrs. Sevenbanks had sent a note 
begging them to come to her at once, 
as she was in great distress over 
Alma, who had refused to decline 
the addresses of an adventurer. She 
particularly wished to see Alice. 

‘* Of course, if you insist, mamma,” 
said the girl, ‘‘ but I reserve my 
right not to interfere. If Alma 
should contemplate marrying Count 
Geraldina, who can prevent? She is 
of age, and must accept responsi- 
bilities. I don’t know what we are 
going over to see Mrs. Sevenbanks 
for, anyway.” 

‘“She has sent for us,” said the 
mother, finally, and with some sharp- 
ness. And of course they went. 

Mrs. Sevenbanks was sitting rig- 
idly upright in the drawing-room. 
She seemed too piteously helpless to 
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rise. Mrs. Dow went up and took 
her hand. ‘‘ There is nothing serious 
the matter, I trust?” 

‘*T am waiting to hear,” said Mrs. 
Sevenbanks, with an effort. ‘‘I have 
sent a messenger—Alma has gone 
away.” 

‘*Gone away?” Mother and daugh- 
ter repeated the words together. 

‘‘Yes. I am cbliged to confess 
that we had a most painful interview. 
It began with my acquainting her 
with a proposal of marriage I had re- 
ceived for her; from an excellent 
parti—Colonel Clifford’s cousin, Mr. 
Addison Clifford, a wealthy widower, 
as you know. She made some im- 
pertinent remarks about his first 
three wives, and then informed me 
that for weeks she had been permit- 
ting this adventurer’s attentions— 
secretly, of course. I naturally ex- 
pressed my horror, my aversion to the 
man, my disbelief in his title of 
count.” Mrs. Sevenbanks paused 
and breathed exhaustedly. ‘‘She 
then assured me that the person had 
proposed marriage, and she had de- 
cided to accept him. I could hardly 
believe my senses. I begged her to 
consider what she was saying—to re- 
member that she might yet care for 
some good man, and would then feel 
shame at having spoken in this way. 
She answered that she had had a ro- 
mantic affection in her youth for some- 
one favorably known to her father, 
that they had been separated forever, 
and that all the feeling she was now 
capable of—sympathy—was given to 
this—person. I was naturally very 
angry. I bade her believe that if 
ever she took such a false step she 
must expect no countenance from 
me, no legacy. She retorted that as 
he was, or would be, a millionaire, it 
mattered little. I cannot help think- 
ing that she is not in her right mind. 
It seemed to me that I must see 
Alice and ask her if Alma had told 
her anything.” 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Sevenbanks,” exclaimed 
Alice, ‘‘Iam so sorry! But really I 
can’t believe she will do anything so 
foolish. She will return presently, I 
am sure. We have only to wait.” 
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**T have waited nearly 
three hours, Mrs. Sevenbanks. 
‘*T could never have believed it of 
Alma,” said Mrs. Dow. ‘‘ Like Alice, 
I cannot think she will commit any 
folly. But did she not say where she 
was going?” 
‘She 
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" Mrs. Sevenbanks 
spoke faintly—‘‘ that she was going to 
meet da Veiga and that—they were 
going to All Asphodels’ Church to— 
be married.” 
‘‘You forbade 
Dow. The 
fashioned. 
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said 


cried Mrs. 
old- 


her?” 
Dows were so very 
She is twenty-three. 
. . « I did not credit it. 
left the house. An hour age 
to All Asphodels’. And I 
waiting—the reply.” 

The Dow ladies looked at 
other in consternation. 

‘There is nothing to do but wait,” 
Alice repeated, ‘‘and you must have 
courage, dear Mrs. Sevenbanks.” 
said Alice’s 
mother, there is really 
nothing against the man. He seems 
to be received by some very nice 
people. Though he is not exactly 
the kind one would think of selecting 
for a charming young girl, he might 
still prove a devoted husband. He 
has been at the Claytons’, and——” 

‘*Mamma!” cried Alice, reproach- 
fully. 

‘*My dear, I am only looking at 
the darkest side; it is well to be pre- 
pared. And if he has such a great 
deal of money—for, after all, money 
is the chief thing nowadays— 

‘But Aas he money? Has he 
money?” Mrs. Sevenbanks urged the 
question with a strange despair. 
‘‘Has he money?” Her voice was 
almost a wail. Silence ensued for 
some moments. ‘‘I have tried,” said 
Mrs. Sevenbanks then, ‘‘to make 
Alma’s life a happy one. I should 
not have indulged her more had she 
been my own daughter—no, rather 
less. Whatever she has longed for 
I have sought to give her. I can- 
not remember to have denied her a 
single thing. It was my desire to see 
her happy. There seemed born in 
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her, however, that strange taste for 
those wild countries. You know my 
brother was Consul down there when 
he met and married her mother. 
Years later he was appointed Minis- 
ter—only to be unjustly recalled, 
for the mere expression of an opin- 
ion. I could not take her to South 
America, but I would have taken her 
to London, to the Continent, to 
Egypt, around the world, to any 
place where there is no yellow 
fever. her one wish 
ungratified was to go where there 
is yellow fever. It seemed to me 
one might be happy without contract- 
ing that disease. ‘The little property 
that her father left—it was extremely 
little, after unfortunate investments 
—I sought to preserve for her. It 
yields but a pitiful six hundred a 
year. The cruelest part is her hav- 
ing met this man and walked with 
him on the Avenue. Fortunately it 
is a time of year when no one is in 
town. We should have gone away 
but for my delaying because of the 
Clifford proposal.” 

The Dow ladies regarded her in 
pitying silence. It all seemed un- 
real, impossible. The Sevenbanks 
pride and reserve to crumble in this 
fashion! Was it really Mrs. Seven- 
banks? They were conscious of great 
moral discomfort. It was plainly their 
duty as intimate friends to remain 
until the returned, but 
they would have been glad to escape. 
Their curiosity was considerable, but 
it was overshadowed by dread. They 
felt that if, on the other hand, their 
fears were unfounced, Mrs. Seven- 
banks would regret having said so 
much. The whole thing was most 
unfortunate. Besides, it was no less 
embarrassing to sit waiting in silence 
than impossible in such moments of 
suspense to introduce any other sub- 
ject. 

Intolerable intervals must have an 
end. The fine warning of an electric 
bell preceded only by some seconds 
the entrance of the butler with a letter. 

‘*Dear Mrs. Sevenbanks, do have 
courage,” said Alice, as she had said 
before. ‘*Shall I open it?” 


It seemed as if 
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Mrs. Sevenbanks, trying to rise, 
murmured a faint assent. 

‘‘It is from Alma,” said the girl, 
tremulously. ‘‘Itonly says, ‘We were 
married, as I told you, at All Aspho- 
dels’ and go at once——’” 

She stopped, for Mrs. Sevenbanks 
had sunk down in a quivering, help- 
less heap. 
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Da Veica and his bride had not 
gone away on any of the elaborate 
vedding tours he had previously sug- 
gested. There were certain capitalists 
he must meet who were to form 
a company of which he should be 
treasurer. Alma remained for the 
present in the Madison avenue apart- 
ment to which he had taken her. As 
she had never lived in an apartment, 
the novelty was pleasing. The rooms 
were smaller than any to which she had 
ever been accustomed, but they were 
delightfully, even luxuriously, fur- 
nished, even to an excellent little 
white-and-gold piano. There was 
only one servant—besides, of course, 
the weekly laundress—but this was a 
very capable Swedish woman. They 
were on the top floor, and there was 
a fine view and frequently a refresh- 
ing breeze. When da Veiga went 
away a few days after their marriage 
and left her at the window, look- 
ing out, she said to herself that at 
least he was a kind man, and as they 
were to have a good deal of money 
she would never need to regret the 
step she had taken. 

By this time her Aunt Sevenbanks 
had got over the shock. By this time 
word had doubtless been sent her 
Aunt Ester, who was now in Paris, 
acquainting her with the result of 
Severino Gonzalez’s unfortunate letter 
of introduction. By this time the 
Dows knew of her marriage, and Alice 
had shrugged her shoulders and said 
her say about aboriginal tribes. By 
this time it had been whispered about 
among such of her aunt’s friends as 
had not left the city, and it would 
soon ring in the ears and roll under 
the tongues of those at the seaside 
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and in the country what awful thing 
that pretty little niece of Mrs. Seven- 
banks had goneanddone. There had 
not been much in the newspapers 
about it, fortunately, and the meagre 
announcement she had seen had made 
no mention of da Veiga’s title, so that 
there would be no ridicule on that 
point. 

It was rather nice to have someone 
morally or physically on his knees to 
her half the time. The warm weather 
was enervating, and they led a lazy 
life. Da Veiga always slept very late 
in the morning. At ten he would 
have his cup of black coffee, his 
cigarette case of black cigarettes and 
his morning newspaper of black head- 
lines brought to him in bed. At 
twelve or later, after slow consump- 
tion of the contents of each of these, 
he would get up and make a corre- 
spondingly slow toilet. 

They had been married a month or 
more when the first faint shadow of 
disillusion came creeping into that 
apartment. Alma had risen early one 
morning at the touch of a sunbeam 
that had lifted her eyelids, and had 
herself brought the coffee and the 
newspaper—the cigarette case was 
already under his pillow—to her hus- 
band. She had thought he was awake, 
and he was not. There was a sudden 
commotion of the bedclothes, a heavy 
lurching over, a savage human growl: 
‘*You don’t will let my sleep! ’Ere 
‘ave I not sleep all night. You make 
my- * 

In the shock of surprise and fright 
she let the cup slip, some drops of 
very hot coffee splashed on his face, 
and the Count Geraldina sat up in 
bed and swore in his own language 
an amazing oath. 

Three hours later he was on his 
knees saying good-bye and calling 
her his angel, his life, his Alma in- 
deed, his veritable soul, before setting 
out for Delmonico’s, where he was to 
meet some gentlemen. For the first 
time it seemed to her there was too 
much wax on his mustache and chin 
tuft. 

That evening he returned very late. 
He had had a three-hour luncheon, 
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he said, and was not hungry. He was 
sorry not to have come home sooner, 
and he would have a plate of con- 
sommé. The wine he had drunk at 
luncheon caused him to speak louder 
than usual, and he ate his soup audi- 
bly. After dinner—it was a long 
Midsummer day and still light at 
eight—they sat talking in the bow 
window of their small drawing-room. 

**] did show to them ‘ow they shal 
their companeeyah,”’ 


] 
i 
said 


organize 
da Veiga, getting his cigarette case 
from the top of a curiocabinet, ‘‘and 
I did talk to them like one diad/o. 
‘Gentlemens,’ I did say, ‘ you will not 
found any other way. You give my 
commixion or you give mycash. You 
give my what I shall need. One mil- 
lion—what is that?’” 

He moved about looking for 
matches, and Alma quickly rose to 
supply the want. ‘‘ But I thought the 
company was already organized,” she 
said. 

He continued to 
room and made no reply to this. 
‘*You see,” he went on with his own 
train of thought, ‘‘I ’ave long know 
those peoples. But I will found one 
way to get that money.” He sat 
down again and smoked harder, gaz- 
ing across the town. Presently he 
took the cigarette holder from his 
lips. ‘‘I ‘ave too much pain to 
smoke,” he said. ‘‘ Was ’ere one man 
did shoot my in those wars; ‘ere in 
this cheek.” 

‘* Wasn't the bullet extracted?” 
inquired. 

‘*Oh, that bullet. It near did kill 
my. You see back of this ear one 
mark. By this it did go out.” 

Alma reflected. ‘‘I suppose you 
are joking,” she said. ‘‘ There is a 
look in your eyes and around your 
mouth as if what you say is not 
true.” The flicker had made itself 
dimly perceptible to her, though even 
yet she did not fully comprehend its 
meaning. 

**What you say?” cried da Veiga. 
He tried to seem hurt at the sugges- 
tion, but was soon laughing and telling 
of jewels he had seen that day which 
he should purchase for her later on. 
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It seemed to her that night that 
sleep would never come. The room 
was very warm; July in town was 
something she had never before 
known. What air came in at the 
windows had no purity left; it seemed 
to rise soiled with the foul breath of 
thousands on thousands. The moon, 
some three hours high, was full and 
orange red, with the promise of still 

She had not seen it so 
intense of color since the year before, 
when, she remembered, it had risen 
over the dunes that lay between the 
sea and the cottage where her aunt 
and she had dwelt. From this mem- 
ory she gave thought to her aunt, 
long thought for the first 
time in those fifteen days of changed 
existence. She recalled every cir- 
cumstance of leaving home; how 
when had sent for her trunks 
they had been delivered to the ex- 
pressman without word or line; how 
no communication and no reproach 
had come to her. From remember- 
ing she could not but turn to specu- 
lating on what her aunt had said or 
done, if anything, in the matter; if 
the Dows had censured her very 
much, and if they would cut her 
were she to meet them on the street 
when they came back to the city in 
the Autumn. She wondered if her 
aunt had really felt very bad or was 
merely a little sad and much relieved 
to be rid of her responsibilities. She 
wondered what had become of Clif- 
ford, the widower. She wondered 
when she should meet her aunt again 
and what words would be exchanged 
between them. She felt a strange 
uneasiness at the thought of that 
meeting. She felt as if her aunt 
might ask her some unanswerable 
question; she felt restless and suffo- 
cated; her limbs were hot, and ached. 
She would have liked to spread a 
sheet on the floor of the draw- 
ing-room and stretch herself on it, 
but she feared to disturb da Veiga. 
He was long since asleep—dream- 
ing perhaps of the men with whom 
he had had the luncheon. She 
felt that the night was going to be 
very long and she herself very lonely. 
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She felt as if something had changed; 
as if some veil was torn away and 
she saw more clearly. There was a 
heavy feeling on her heart. It seemed 
to her that she had done harm to 
some human being, and could never 
repair it. Tears oozed slowly from 
under her eyelids and wet her face 
and presently the pillow. Her throat 
contracted so that she could hardly 
breathe. She had not meant to be 
unkind to anyone; she had 
tt been able to be unkind . . . to 
Veiga. And thus she 
had been unkind .. . to 

1ers perhaps to herself! 
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‘*Ou, poor my darling!” 
had come home late again. ‘‘ To-day 
was one vare warm day. I was near 
to die. You see they did meet. They 
did send for my and I did go—” 
The perspiration stood large on his 
brow as he spoke. ‘‘ They think to 
one poor foreigner, and they 
make mistake. Those Americanos are 
one—I beg your pairdone, I was near 
to swear. Oh, guerida, when I did 
feel sure I did like to say, ‘I take you 
so—by that neck, I break it—-so, 
with my two ’ands.’” 

Alma, watching him in a fascinated 
way, moved back unconsciously, a 
trifle pale. 

‘* What is that?” he cried, irritably. 
“You are ‘fred?” Then suddenly 
changing to a smile, ‘‘ Querida, I will 
go take off my coat, also my colyar. 
You did eat? No? We eat together. 
But frest I will drink one glass of 
water...’ 

She carried it to him in the dress- 
ing-room, and he paused to swallow 
the contents in a single long, large 
draught and ask for more. 

‘*But it is ice water,’ 
‘‘and you are very warm- 

‘**Oh, well, well, well!” he cried, 
crossly, flinging off his clothing. 
‘*Vare well, I wait.” When he had 
attired himself more coméortably 
they went into the dining-room to- 
gether, where the Swedish servant 
was placing the soup on the table. 
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‘* Why is not that window ope’?” he 
demanded, still very cross. 

‘‘There is a strong breeze,” said 
Alma, ‘‘and I thought the soup—and 
you e 

He would not wait for the explana- 
tion but threw up the sash with a 
noisy bang and took hisseat. ‘‘I am 
so fresty,” he murmured, seizing a 
second glass of water and swallowing 
it between two breaths. ‘* What 
sopa is that?” He tasted it suspi- 
ciously. 

“It is cream of celery, I think,” 
Alma responded, feebly. 

‘“‘Cream of iufierno!” He flung 
down his spoon. ‘‘Where is that 
ajo? That woman is one estupida! 
Iam sick of eat that sofa made by 
‘er. She is one big, oogly Swedie. 
I will send ’er from that kitchen; I 
will found one man.” He had over- 
looked the garlic on a small dish near 
his plate. Now observing it, he be- 
gan to tear it viciously into small 
pieces and drop it into the soup. ‘‘I 
will found one man,” he repeated. 

‘Oh, Rufino, what could I do with 
just a man?” said Alma, beginning 
to show petulance. ‘‘I am here all 
alone, and I must have a maid. It 
seems odd enough, anyway—only one 
servant.” 

Da Veiga laughed. His 
dish had restored his humor. ‘‘Oh, 
what a fine weather!” he cried, as 
the wind blew in strong over the 
lower housetops; ‘‘what a fine 
weather!” His countenance  glis- 
tened with moisture; he suggested a 
large sponge. He would have no 
dessert, only his coffee and cigarros. 
The wind blew in delightfully. 
Later, when they returned to the 
drawing-room, he began to hum a 
song that Alma had always liked— 
**Q, Linda Flor.” It came up with 
such ease from his deep chest that 
she had often wondered if he might not 
have been a really great singer. His 
ordinary speaking voice was melodi- 
ous and well modulated. It was, in 
truth, one of his chief attractions, al- 
though she had never especially con- 
sidered the fact. 

After a little da Veiga ceased hum- 


favorite 
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ming and spoke in a tone of retro- 
spection. 


“One did 1 t 


lid used to sing 


that 
The pupils 


rkened slowly with emo- 


know ’er.” 
vas one diablo,” he said, 
under his breath. ‘‘I 
kill ’er one day.” 

Alma _ stopped laying instantly 
and turned ‘*To kill 
whom?” 

**One 
‘* But 


she insis 


was near to 


towarc 
hy Sod 
sne asked, 
girl did sing that s 
why did you 


}. 
tea; 


aaa 
ng. 
rc} Li] 

Wish to Kl 

‘st AiA 1, e ] 
qid she sing so 


‘She did try to my 
and I did ’ate ’er 
fortably in his easy chair, 
the little sofa that stood in 
window From this window 
the view three directions. 
One saw many es and spires and 
tremendous tel buildings and far 
away the haze from the 
river. 

‘* Now is vare 
said da Veiga, after an extended si- 
He turned and saw that Alma 
had disappeared. ‘‘ Where you 
querida?” he demanded. 

‘*T am lying down in the bedroom,” 
she answered, through the silken por- 
‘*T am tired.” 

Then came another silence. 

Some time later, it might have been 
hours, she was awakened by deep 
groans. Da Veiga had not retired, 
but had fallen asleep on the bow- 
window sofa. There had comea rapid 
change of atmosphere; the night had 
turned cold, as if a storm had burst 
somewhere. 

** Querida! 
to die!” 

‘* What is the matter?” 

It had taken some moments for her 
to come back from spirit wanderings. 
Her dream had been of the dunes 
down by the sea, where, with her 
aunt, she had spent the Summer the 
year before. There had been a tem- 
pest, and it was calm again, and there 
was sunlight shining over the sea. 
Now she emerged from the dimness 
of the bedroom in her white, clinging 
draperies, and shivering with cold 
and alarm, repeated the question. 


rh) y - 
soon. He sat com- 
his Teet on 


the bow- 


curve. 
ct yvered 


rose 


hat 
more cool,” 


1 
motch 


lence. 


are, 


‘ 
tieres. 


I am vare sick—near 
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‘*T did take cold,” he 
with along shudder. ‘‘I breathe so 

vare ‘ard I breathe. ‘Ere in my 
breast lam sick. Maybe I come to 
die night. Ai, ati/ Maybe I 
come to die!” 

‘* Will you not retire?” 
with her hand ] 


murmured, 


a 
this 


she asked, 
on his forehead. le 
responded only with a deeper groan. 
She turned the lights higher and sat 
down beside him. ‘If you will not 
go to bed,” she said, presently, ‘‘I 
will cover you with blankets here 
and watch at your side awhile.” She 
drew down the windows. He seemed 
to her not ill, but merely chilled and 
stiff from lying in the draughts. She 
realized that her alarm had been very 
fleeting, and it gave 
uneasiness. Her 
slightly confused, 
actual fear. 

But sleep did not come to him, 
even when had tucked coverlets 
carefully about his couch and made 
herself comfortable in a Turkish 
chair. He continued to speak dream- 
ily at intervals. 

‘*Il am one poor foreigner,” he mur- 
mured, ‘‘ yet so my wife is vare good 
tomy. I never did thought to found 
one so good wife. I did ‘ave such 
estrange life. In those day when my 
father did fling away that graty name 
and cry ‘I am repudlicano/’—in those 
day, when I did ride free upon that 
grandy lands, I never did thought. 

My mother was daughter of 
one great chief. "E was one vare 
large /ndio. ’E did go down from 
that mountains into those beautiful 
Bolivia. There ’e did see one youn; 
girl most beautiful. ’E did love ’ 
when ’e did see er and ’e did steal er 
and carry off—off—up back to thi 
mountain. She did ‘ave one daugh- 
ter when she die. My grandfather 
did love that daughter and did make 
‘er to be like one frincesa. By-in- 
bye come one tall young nobly man, 
son of one rich conde, and fall in love 
with ’er. ’E marry ’er and take 
away. And I did born of this. I 
did born there on those /frontera of 
that beautiful Bolivia—I did lead one 
wildy life. I did take motch money 


sense of 
were 
was no 


her a 
thoughts 
yet there 


she 
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and did go away to Europa and did 
gamb’—” 


Ss 
> 


His voice died off in a 


igh. 
‘“Try to sleep,” said Alma, in a 
tone of pure compassion. She began 
to feel now that the only real emo- 
tion left in the world was that of 
compassion. 

But it seemed that he must go on 
recalling his life. ‘‘I did gamb’ and 
did do motch wickedness. I did for- 
get ’ow that my mother, who was one 
ingel, did say to my, ‘ Rufino, never 
leave to pray and read in your ‘oly 
book your prayers.” And when so I 
did forget, motch bad did come to my. 
I did know one woman—one dad/lo 
Americano that I did found in Paris. 
And she did try to make my love ’er. 
Many things she did do when I was 
vare well she did take care of 
my when I did ’ave one fiebre. And 
she did travel with my to this coun- 
try. But she did think to make my 
married her. Then she did ’ate my. 
I fill vare surry, but she was one 
diablo. Now she is dead.” 

Again his voice died away in a 
sigh. But this time Alma did not 
respond. She was not asleep. She 
had heard all that he had said, and 
she felt herself growing numb and 
unable to speak. It seemed to her 
that for the first time in her life she 
had tasted actual anguish. There 
was a single question that seemed 
piercing her with its desire to be ut- 
tered: ‘‘How long ago was this 

other woman?” But she could 
not utter it. Her power of utterance 
was gone. Cold, dumb, inert, she sat 
there, scarcely caring to breathe. 
She knew now that she had made 
some terrible mistake, from which 
there could be no receding—to which 
there could come noend but death. 
She heard the clock in the room ad- 
joining strike three, and she was wide 
awake. 


Sale e 
SICK 5 


IX 


Da VEIGA was quite recovered by 
the following noon, and went down 
town in acheerful mood. Immedi- 
ately he had gone the Swedish girl 
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came to give warning. She was 
obliged to leave in order to go and 
take care of a sick relative. The 
postman, she explained, had brought 
her a letter on the first delivery, be- 
fore her mistress was up. Alma, in 
reply, requested only that she pre- 
pare luncheon before going. It did 
not surprise her as much as it might 
have surprised her the day before to 
hear that the maid had not received 
her wages for three months. She 
was fast becoming accustomed to 
queer things. 

While having luncheon she re- 
solved not to pay the girl, but to ask 
her to come back that evening when 
Mr. da Veiga should be at home. At 
the last moment she changed her 
mind and decided that the girl might 
need money and she would give her 
at least a part of what was due. By 
three o’clock she was alone in the 
apartment. There was a cool and 
pleasant breeze from the west, and 
she thought it would be nice to go 
out for a walk. And then she re- 
membered that da Veiga had said 
he should return early. She decided 
she would look through the servant’s 
now unoccupied room and also the 
pantries. But this took only a short 
time. She stood looking out and 
down from the drawing-room win- 
dow. She felt a sudden disgust for 
the house and wondered if there 
would not be time enough to slip 
out, get on astreet car and ride down 
as far as her old home. In all these 
days she had not ventured back to 
that neighborhood. Of course, her 
aunt was not in town, but merely to 
see the house once more would be a 
satisfaction. But da Veiga would 
come home early, and she must not 
be away. She opened the piano and 
tried to play, but her fingers were 
stiff; the piano gave out a dull, per- 
functory sound. She went back to 
the window, and looking into the 
street again, saw a woman, tall, slen- 
der, rather shabby, moving slowly 
along the opposite side. Her inac- 
tive mind considered the question ir- 
resolutely whether or not there were 
other women worse off than herself. 
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Then her brain becam 


€ possessed of 
one single agonizing, fascinating in- 
terrogation: ‘‘How long ago was 
that . . . other woman?” The 


horror of that thought was like a 
suffocating weig More than once 
before da Veiga had left the house she 
ted to ask him—to beg him 


lon ince 
iong since 





had st: 
to tell her when—how 
he had come from Europe with—that 


i 
woman—the woman who had wanted 


him to m ry her—who had loved 
him, probal Each time she had 
felt he rself TOW pale. And now he 


was gone, and she could not ask him. 
She could only fall to thinking again 
about . . . if the woman had 
loved him. And from that to consid- 
ering her « feeling for him—if it 
had been love—or affection : 
and what love was—and what affec- 
tion—and what had brought about 
her . . . affection for him ; 
or .. . orlove? She had 
not been attracted by his personality. 
The title she had made him promise 
to lay aside—she had not wanted 
American friends to ridicule them. 
She recalled again the days of the 
early Spring—the visit from her 
Aunt Ester, and especially the night 
at the Claytons’, when da Veiga had 
stood bowing and bending over her 
chair and telling of his escape out of 

Argentine. Incidents of the days 
that followed flashed back upon her— 
the afternoons in which he had 
called; the breaking of her aunt’s 
teacup; the chance meeting in the 
Avenue and the untruths she had 
told about going at once to the coun- 
try; her endeavor to get rid of the 
cup and saucer he had bought; her 
flight to the Dows’; the mocking 
laughter of the ragged urchin into 
whose hands she had thrust the of- 
fending china. And after that—an- 
other morning—was it not the very 
next?—when the sky was full of clouds 
and soft Spring rain was f: -— and 
she, setting forth to the shops to 
make purchases for her aunt, and 
turning the corner suddenly, fell al- 
most into the arms of da Veiga. And 
his first question, that had caused her 
heart to swell up and choke her: 
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‘Why you did give to one streety 
= that cop a I did buy and 
bring to you?” 

The consuming mortification of 
that moment, too intense for forget- 
ting; the dumbness_ that had 
stricken her, the helplessness, the 
silence that had lasted until he had 
said: ‘‘ You see, I understand. She 
make you to be one ’fred yong lady. 
That is it.” 

She recalled his story of having fol- 
lowed her, having seen with his own 
eyes what sl 


1e had done, and of having 
repurchased his spurned offering; and 
her continued, seat silence that 
had seemed to create a sort of con- 
fidence between them; and next in 
the chain of events her attempt to 
atone for wounding his feelings by 
kind interest in what he had to say 
of himself and the gigantic enter- 
prise in which he was engaged—the 
company which should se nd enormous 
vessels to the new South American 
pearl fisheries, the monopoly of which 
was in his hands as a government 
concession —his purpose to reap 
rich reward—millions—as his share; 
and then—his plans to go back to 
South America. 

She considered the growth of the 
strangely begotten confidence be- 
tween them, which had led her to 
forget wholly how he had seemed to 
her at first; the confidence which 
had seemed to efface recollection of 
his impressive peculiarities and of 
whatever amusement or ridicule they 
had excited formerly during his calls 
at her aunt’s house; which had seemed 
to foster indifference to the view her 
aunt or others might take of her en- 
couragement of the friendship of this 
man, and which had seemed, on the 
whole, to yield a sort of consolation 
for real or fancied disappointments 
or repressions of the past; the con- 
fidence which had caused her to re- 
turn unmovedly the surprised glances 
of her friend, Alice Dow, who by 
chance had met her in da Veiga’s com- 
pany on the Avenue—the Dows not 
having yet gone to their country house 
in the Orange Mountains; the en- 
meshing, engrossing confidence into 
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which she had felt herself slipping 
under the power of his unfaltering 
devotion and her own restless desires. 

However lighted by these swift 
flashes of recollection, her brain still 
felt sluggish and oppressed, and at 
the end recurred inevitably the same 
old torturing question as to the time 
when that other woman had troubled 
his existence. She tried to form an 
approximate idea. It could not have 
been the year previous, for then he 
was in South America, fighting in 
border wars. It could not have been 
the year beforethat. Hehadnot been 
in Europe for five or six years, per- 
haps, except when on his way up 
from the Argentine—the roundabout 
route by which travelers usually came 
to the United States—in the Febru- 
ary not yet six months past. It could 
not have been then, for he had not 
loitered in Paris. He had brought 
the Severino Gonzalez letter very 
speedily to her Aunt Ester. She 
remembered her Aunt Ester said 
so. Besides, he could not—no, he 
could not. It was six years 
past, and the woman was dead and 
she must not be recalled. Five-year 
graves held only skeletons. She 
must forget. 

Looking down into the street again 
she saw loitering there the woman 
she had seen some time before; loi- 
tering and looking up at the building. 


x Y 


Ir occurred to her finally that it 
must be late and that, although she 
felt no sensation of hunger, it must 
be long past the dinner hour. Since 
dusk she had been lying on a small 
couch in the drawing-room bow win- 
dow. Da Veiga had not come yet, 
although he had said particularly that 
he should be home early. 

With a faint instinct of alarm she 
got up and lighted the gas, and at that 
moment was relieved to hear the 
apartment bell rung from the street 
entrance hall. As she went through 
to the kitchen to press the servant’s 
button she noticed by the dining-room 
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clock that it was midnight. The eleva- 
tor had stopped running and da Veiga 
would have to climb to the fifth floor. 
It was his ring, double and long con- 
tinued. He had his key, but he 
wished to let her know that he had 
arrived and was ascending very slow- 
ly, sitting down at the foot of each 
flight to rest and recover his breath. 
She took matches and went into the 
passage to open the door leading to 
the outer hall, where, doubtless, the 
lights were low. As her hand turned 
the knob something on the carpet at 
her feet attracted her attention. She 
stooped and picked up a letter, which 
apparently had been slipped under 
the door. She went back, stood un- 
der the gas and read the address— 
‘*Mrs. da Veiga.” The scratchy, al- 
most trembling writing looked so 
out of place on the good, thick linen 
paper that it suggested the hand of a 
menial. She tore open the envelope 
with uncomfortable premonitory sen- 
sations; it must be that the Swedish 
servant was going to be disagreeably 
in haste about the balance due her. 
The contents were brief: 


A lady who must see Mrs. da Veigé 
on a private and important matter will 
call to-morrow at three precisely, and 
would request Mrs. da Veiga to meet her 
at the entrance of her house. As a mat- 
ter of justice to one of her own sex this 
note should not be mentioned to anyone 
or anyone be informed of the appoint- 
ment. 


And below, as an afterthought: 


If this is mentioned to anyone you may 
be prevented learning in time what you 
will later regret not baving learned. 


Refolding the sheet she placed it 
carefully in her bosom. She had 
read it twice, and now she heard da 
Veiga coming up the fourth and last 
flight. ‘‘ 4/170 de—” he was mutter- 
ing thickly and breathlessly when he 
caught sight of her. ‘‘ Why you did 
not go and esleep, poor my darling?” 
he inquired, with much solicitude, 
and closed the door behind him not 
too softly 

**You are very late,” said Alma, 
with a queer catch in her throat. She 
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was white and trembling fro 
ing the anonymous note. 
‘*IT did want to c 


yme more 


-oples did make my st: 
ane 
his hand ; 
room 
he questiot 
his 
large 
and conse¢ 
the piano 
Alma fell from 
extended to encircle her. She moved 
farther room and stood 
looking at him over a chair. 
‘‘You might have let me 
your intention to spend the ev: 


as you did,” she said, in a high 


cigaret 


env«¢ 


back the arm he 


across the 


know 
strange voice. 

1, and into his 
eyes came a startled expression. Her 
own had a light in them he had not 
seen before. T 


Da Veiga wheele¢ 


There was silence, then 
Alma spoke again: 

‘The servant left at three. 
7 


long 
Pe J 


I have 
and 
If you had 
you would 


been alone for nine 
I have had no dinner. 
not said positively that 
come early E 

‘“*Why you did 
go out?” he thunder 
anger. Then his 
‘*Poor my darling 
not eat? Come , guerida; | 
make one fi cena. those im- 
mortal field of battle, in those graty 
wars, man’ times we 
those fire and make that coffee. But 
frest I put my slippers and my dress’ 
gown. 

She lingered some moments after 
he had gone out tothe kitchen, and 
heard him striking matches, search- 
ing the ice-box in the butler’s pantry 
and banging the gas range with the 
tea-kettle and other utensils in untu- 
tored, masculine manner until, her 
resentment melting to amusement, 
she had to follow out. 

A savory smell pervaded the place. 
Sefior da Veiga was smiling at the 
results of his labors. Meat and drink 
were actually preparing, as at a ma- 
gician’s touch. It only remained to 
lay a cloth in the dining-room. 


hours, 


you ‘ave 


hne 


g 
soldiers build 


amusement of da Veiga in- 
‘*That Swedie ‘ave no 
aid, after bit, shaking 
ave no key to 

She stay cr} 


[ thought you understood, 
‘*She is not 


> gave warning. 
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coming 
She went 
to take care of who is sick 

a cousin. She told me you had not 
paid for three months—since 
she came to work. I gave her twen 
ty-five dollars She broke off, an- 
noyed at the thought of the anony- 
mous letter. 

Da Veiga’s laughter ceased ab- 
ruptly. ‘*‘Youdid pay to ’er? You 
one fool! What right she ’ad to 


someone 


her 


} 


are 
go "way? 

As Alma was silent he 
further word, and 
ently sat down to sup 
again in very good humor. 

‘* Now, my darling, we eat. Though 
I come late, yet so we eat well. 
Querida, give to my the big what 
you call faca—I cut the steak. And 
while we eat I tell to you, my darling, 
‘ow those peoples did make my to 
stay there at Delmonico’s until near 
eight, and then they did make my to 
of one judge that will 
stock in our com- 
paneeyah. And there I talk to them 
like one diablo. To-day, querida, I 
’ave take one office down town. I’ave 
pay rent and buy carpet and desk and 
table and sofa. I ’ave spent motch 
money.” He divided the steak slow- 
ly in two unequal portions, passed a 
plate to Alma and sighed. ‘‘To- 
morrow I did think to pay the rent, 
for we stay yet one month in this 
place. Then I did think for we go 
to Paris in that graty Exesposition. 
You see by those days my com- 
paneeyah ’as begun; those ships ’ave 
gone to load with that beautiful 
concha—what you call madreper/a. 
I close my office or I leave one boy. 
We goin that graty Fair.” He got 
up and went to the ice-box for ice. 
‘‘*Ere is vare warm,” he said, and 
took his seat again, after emptying 
his glass. ‘‘’Ere is vare warm,” he 


said no 
when they pres- 
he seemed 
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go to the ’ouse 
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repeated, as he cut deeper into the 
larger portion of meat on his own 
plate. Alma, watching with fasci- 
nated eyes, wondered if it could be 
possible he had really tasted anything 
since morning. She made no move- 
nent to take food, but presently be- 
gan to pour the coffee. After this 
she watched him again, until he 
caught her eye and shouted at her: 
‘‘Why you not eat?” She started, 
and clasped her hands on _ her 
bosom. ‘*What is that?” he de- 
manded. 

‘* Something — nothing —a 
pain,” she stammered. ‘‘It seemed 
to stab me. Itis gone.” The sharp 
corner of the stiff envelope of the let- 
ter in her bosom had reminded her. 
Should she speak of it now or wait 
until morning? 

He went on telling his plans. ‘‘ To- 
morrow, guerida, | must go early 
down town. Ido motch business. I 
sell some shares of my stock. I am 
vare sad that I most sell that, but I 
most ’ave money for we pay exespens- 
es. You see I did put last month 


little 


motch capital, I did exespend man’ 


‘under’ dollars. I did send man’ ca- 
blegramas to South America. Gradill 
did I exespend to make sure my con- 
cession. Now I most sell. Querida, 
if you ’ave not give that ooglie 
Swedie those twenty-five dollars, I 
borrow from you and I borrow more 
seventy-five from one friend, one 
vare nice man, and so I ‘ave not to 
that stock. But now it is too 
late.”” He reached for his coffee and 
put a great many lumps of sugar 
into the cup. ‘‘ You did give to ’er 
all you did ‘ave? Not is so, gue- 
rida?” 

**Oh, there is a little car-fare left, 
perhaps ten dollars,” said Alma, 
jerkily. 

Da Veiga drew another deep sigh 
and kept silence. Alma, sipping her 
coffee, gazed at her plate. She felt 
too worn with the day’s mental expe- 
riences to discuss any subject, mo- 
mentous or trivial. As for the an- 
onymous letter, there would be time 
enough in the morning. If the 
Swede had complaint to make, let her 


sell 
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come in person and with 
tery. 

‘*No,” cried da Veiga, suddenly, 
and in a very resolute tone, ‘‘no, 
guerida, I will not to take from you 
that little moneys. I sell my stock. 
Already I did borrow—’ow motch I 
did borrow, guertda? When we did 
marry you did just ’ave receive your 
moneys. Not isso? One ‘under’ and 
fifty dollars! Now you will not ’ave 
more one ‘under’ and fifty until one 
month—maybe more long. Poor my 
darling! I fillshame I did borrow for 
we pay some bills.” His plate was 
quite empty, and he reached for more 
coffee. ‘‘I go to get my cigarette 
‘older,” he murmured, in melodious 
tones, and rose rather heavily. But 
Alma did not stir. She seemed to 
find fascination in the plate before 
her. Perhaps she was considering 
the strangeness of this honeymoon. 
Da Veiga came back and sat leaning 
an arm on the table while he smoked 
and finished his coffee. 

‘*To-day, my darling,” he said, 
presently, ‘‘I did pace by that ’ouse 
of your aunt. What fine ’ouse, and 
all shut up! I did think to myself 
what pity she is one such old dzad/o. 
Querida, why you don’ try make 
frien’ship with your aunt, and so you 
get some moneys from ’er for we not 
sell our stock? Querida, I fill surry 
to sell those stock, which should be 
more thousands dollars. Your aunt 
is one rich woman—what she miss for 
give two ‘under’ fifty, maybe three 
‘under’ or six ’under’ dollars, and take 
your note? Not is so, guerida? 
Then we go in that graty steamer 
next week.” 

It seemed to Alma she must be 
breathing very audibly. She had a 
feeling of extreme exhaustion. It 
seemed a tremendous effort to draw 
in her breath or expel it. To form 
words was still more difficult. They 
fell slowly from her lips: *‘ You say 
the house is shut. My auntis away. 
It would be hard to communicate 
with her.” 

‘*Why you cannot write one let- 
ter?” 

She moved back her chair sharply 


less mys- 
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and rose. Standing so for an instant 
she caught sight of a white face and 
a white-gowned figure in the glass of 
the antique sideboard. The face, as 
colorless as the gown, had eyes more 
black and angry than she had ever 
seen. And it was her own face. ‘‘If 
I must borrow money,” she said, in 
a voice that vibrated strangely, ‘‘it 
shall be from a stranger rather than 
from any relative.” Then she went 
quickly from the room. 


XI 


Ir was lacking a minute of three 
when she stepped from the elevator 
and went toward the street. The 
great entrance doors swung noise- 
lessly before and after her. She 
lifted her eyes from the hem of her 
gray cloth gown where she fancied a 
stray thread had caught, and saw 


coming up the steps the woman she 
had seen from her drawing-room win- 
dow the day before loitering on the 
opposite side and glancing up. 


She 
felt positive at once that this was the 
person. 

‘**You were looking for 
Mrs. da Veiga?” she said. 

The woman had reached the top 
step and paused to breathe for a few 
seconds. Alma’s perceptions, quick- 
ened rather than sluggish, as on the 
previous afternoon, seized swiftly on 
certain points of her appearance. 
For one thing, the shabbiness of the 
woman now appeared more a shabbi- 
ness of gait and manner than of at- 
tire; for another, her tall and some- 
what angular form was plainly quiv- 
ering with excitement and vindictive 
purpose; so plainly, indeed, that the 
answer she presently gave seemed 
mild unto falsity: ‘‘I was looking 
for a lady of that name.” 

‘** Will you come up to my apart- 
ment?” said Alma, more coldly; ‘‘I 
am quite alone.” 

No further words passed between 
them until they had gone up in the 
elevator and Alma had led the way 
to her drawing-room. The woman 
did not sit at once. She walked over 


me—for 
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to the bow window, stood there, and 
holding up a pair of eyeglasses that 
hung on a cord round her neck, took 
a long look at acrayon portrait of 
da Veiga above the piano. Then she 
sat down on the little sofa. 

‘* You have no idea, I suppose, what 
I wish to speak to you about?” she 
began, in a slow, hard voice, as if she 
were arming herself with insolence 
now that she had gained entrance and 
audience. 

Alma’s reply was not of a kind to 
encourage. ‘‘I presume it was you 
who wrote to me. I suppose it is 
something about the servant that left 
yesterday. she 
no notice- 

The woman threw out one long 
arm with a gesture of contempt ap- 
proaching coarseness. ‘‘ Your serv- 
ant!” she cried. ‘‘ You kept a serv- 
ant! Well, I wonder who paid her! 
About a servant, eh? Do you know 
wholam? I ama victim—a dupe—” 
She sprang to her feet and flung out 
her other arm toward the picture over 
the piano—‘‘the dupe—one of the 
dupes of that—that scoundrel! And 
you—you are another.” 

Alma sat very still in the large 
armchair—da Veiga’s favorite chair 

at the opposite side of the room. 
She was conscious, presently, of an 
arranged feeling, stiff and wooden- 
ish, such as she had felt as a child in 
a photograph gallery posing for her 
picture. She was cold, too; her hands 
were quite cold and her whole body 
seemed transfixed. It was like a 
nightmare she had experienced once, 
when she wanted to speak, to move, 
to cry out, and yet could not. She 
remembered that she had known that 
was a nightmare, and had seen with 
open eyes all objects in the room— 
just as she now saw the veriest unim- 
portant things—the thread on the 
bottom of her gown which she had 
meant to pick off down in the en- 
trance hall; the spot that might be 
ink—or wine—on her cuff; the atom 
of dust on the glass of the tiny watch 
in her parasol handle. And then she 
heard the woman’s voice again, this 
time less strident. 


Of course, as gave 
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‘“*T don’t wish to get excited; I 
generally know how to control my 
And besides, you are to be 
as much as anyone. If you 
thought you were not married you'd 
be sorry at first, perhaps; but after a 
while you might be sorrier if you 
really were tiedtohim. Idon’t know 
if that’s any consolation. In any 
our positions are about equal. 
For, even if that woman he repre- 
sented to me to be in Europe had 
died before the church ceremony at 
All Asphodels’, my interests as com- 
mon-law wife will be protected. The 
law is just. He never once gave up 
his home with me. On the night of 
that wedding he was with me.” 

She paused as if expecting the girl 
to cry out. But Alma neither spoke 
nor stirred. Her pale face was ex- 
pressionless. And the other went on, 
with a contraction of the mouth mus- 
cles and a moistening of her parched 
lips: ‘* Yes, on the night of that wed- 
ding. Of course, I only knew what 
he told me when he came in—came 
home at seven. Said a cousin of his 
—a second cousin, who happened to 
be a namesake—had arrived in this 
country and had married an heiress. 
He had met him at the Consulate, 
and it had been a great surprise. He 
had had to go to the church and a 
wedding breakfast afterward, and he 
had kissed the bride, though she was 
nothing as to looks. He told what 
they had eaten and drunk at the 
breakfast and everything else to me, 
and said he hadn't enjoyed it without 
me. He had wished I was there, and 
was so glad to get home and take off 
his coat and drink coffee. He would 
spend the evening quietly with me, 
from seven till nearly eleven; then 
he had promised to go and sleep at 
the apartment his cousin had taken 
and furnished, while the bridal couple 
went to Washington on their wedding 
trip. He was kinder and more affec- 
tionate than usual, and kept talking 
about our being married by a minis- 
ter in the Fall. He never left me un- 
til eleven; then he was sleepy and 
tired, and grumbled because he had 
to get up from the bed where he was 
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having a nap so comfortably and go 
out again. It is hard for me to im- 
agine what excuse a man could possi- 
bly make to a bride for such an ab- 
sence at such a time or for returning 
in such a temper.”’ 

She laughed, and the laugh was not 
agoodonetohear. The sound jarred 
on Alma with such force as partially 
to break the nightmare spell and re- 
store power of utterance. ‘‘ Who are 
you?” she asked, faintly. 

‘*Who am I?” the woman cried, 
with fresh fury. ‘‘Whoam I? I am 
the woman that found him sick and 
starving in Paris, that nursed him 
through a long, terrible fever; that 
never left him night or day; that 
came back to New York in the steer- 
age—you hear?—the steerage of the 
ship, in order to have money to bring 
him with me; the woman that he 
vowed by his dead mother’s grave to 
honorand protect. You want to know 
my name? It is Barbara—he calls me 
Bébé—well, just as much Barbara 
da Veiga as yours is Alma da Veiga.” 
Again she paused and seemed to ex- 
pect some outburst, but none came. 
‘* That’s the name I’m known by over 
there in Twenty-fourth street,” she 
wenton. ‘‘ They pronounce it Veega. 
That was his home there with me, in 
Twenty-fourth street, near Eighth 
avenue. Perhaps you know the neigh- 
borhood. Itis quiet and decent; there 
are theatrical people, but not the bad 
kind. He lived there until this mar- 
riage—o/f his cousin—a few weeks ago. 
After that he explained to me he 
would have to sleep at their apart- 
ment—so that they might be able to 
testify to his blameless character 
when he began his suit against his 
first wife in the Autumn. But he 
spent his afternoons and evenings at 
home as usual. It was comfortable— 
he liked to be there. I got home as 
early as I could. We had two large 
rooms on the second floor—it is a fur- 
nished-room house. Inthe front room 
are his desk and the sofa, and there isa 
large alcove off with the bed. In the 
back room we had a table and a gas 
stove. Between the rooms are two 
closets with running water and an ice- 
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box. Two people can live very com- 
fortably in that way. Ihad the walls 
all covered with pretty pictures. Then 
it was very convenient—the running 
water and all. One could savea great 
deal by washing handkerchiefs and 
small things. That night after he 
had gone—that wedding night—I felt 
so lonely I stayed up till two o'clock, 
and washed and ironed so many little 
articles for him.” Yet again she 
paused and waited—and went on: 
‘*It was mere chance that my sus- 
picions were aroused by a man fol- 
lowing him there to collect a bill— 
rent, for this very apartment, too. I 
happened to be at home. I am a 
forewoman. Two people have two 
mouths to feed, and there are cloth- 
ing and other expenses. I was home, 
and the man let out something about 
being tired of calling and being put 
off by da Veiga or told that he wasn’t 
at home. ‘In a few days,’ he said, ‘if 
that rent isn’t paid you will get notice 
to vacate.’ Nine hundred a year! A 
good rent for a man without a penny 
of income! You see now his true 
character.” 

Alma leaned forward and cried 
out—a queer, guttural, gasping cry. 
Then she found she could speak. 

‘*T wish,” she said, distinctly, 
‘*that you would leave this room at 
once. I have read of such creatures 
as you—and their lies.” 

The other woman sprang to her 
feet, hesitated and sat down again. 
‘‘T am not going yet. There is more 
for you to hear, and you had better 
hear it.”’ 

Alma had turned her face away; 
she turned it back now and looked at 
this other—this angular, flaxen- 
haired, keen-eyed woman with large 
nose and. pale lips, who had come 
with him from Europe, who had 
found him starving and dying, who 
had nursed him through terrible ill- 
ness, who had traveled in the steer- 
age, who had been with him for four 
long hours on his wedding night. A 
great chill was beginning to shake her. 
She remembered so well his absence 
during those hours—how he accounted 
for it by the story of a countryman, 


recently arrived, who could speak no 
English, who had been arrested by 
mistake, and had sent for him to get 
him liberated; how he had returned 
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at eleven, how strange and indifferent 


his conduct had been, and how he had 
let her retire and sat smoking his 
cigarettes long after midnight on his 
wedding night! The chill shook her 
from head to foot. She remembered 
the story of Don Ernesto, who had 
married the daughter of the President 
of a republic in South America—the 
gossip about his spending his wedding 
night with the Indian woman, Maria, 
and herchildren, and his having mar- 
ried Dofia Elviramerely tostand firm 
with her father and succeed him in 
the Presidency—the story that had 
seemed so detestable to her innocent 
wisdom and wise innocence of fifteen. 
The chill was followed by a sort of 
moral nausea, in some great spasm of 
which she feit that she might easily 
eject the heart from her body. 

‘‘“The sooner you know all the 
truth the better,” the woman per- 
sisted; ‘‘the main thing is, where 
is that first wife?” 

‘*Whom—what do youmean by ‘first 
wife?’?” asked Alma, in a thick voice. 

‘“‘T mean the Englishwoman he 
married a few years ago in London. 
She owned some property, but she 
was shrewd. Whatdid she want with 
a penniless adventurer whose only oc- 
cupation was flirtations with other 
women? She left him, you under- 
stand. Nobody cared for him—no- 
body wanted him. That was how I 
had pity for him. I thought he would 
reform and make a good Christian 
man if he had a chance. It wasn’t 
that I wanted anyone’s husband. He 
was alone, adrift in the world. I gave 
him shelter and help. Has anyone 
but me aright to him? Has anyone 
else done as much for him? Has he 
got any money out of you yet—or out 
of your relatives? You are the heir- 
ess, I suppose. Perhaps he has tried 
and not succeeded. As for that other 
woman—he has her picture some- 
where here in this very apartment. 
He told me that he hated her so that 
he spat on her portrait and cut it 
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with a knife, and finally put his own 
in front of it in the same frame. I 
hink it is that one on the piano. Do 

u mind if I take it down and see if 
it is there?” 

‘‘Why should I mind what you 

asked Alma, in the same thick 

oice, and shivering as she spoke. 

The woman looked round the 
room. ‘‘I can stand on that thing; I 
the piano stool,” 
said, in a matter-of-fact way; 

ll enough.” 

Still Alma did not move. Her 
white was turned toward the 
other, who had climbed up and was 
leaning over against the piano top 
nd lifting the heavy frame. The 
wire fell easily from the gilt hook on 
the moulding. ‘‘It will take only a 
moment to see,”’ she said, and as she 
spoke she knelt on the Indian rug be- 
fore the piano, pulling the little nails 
from the back of the frame. The 
board fell out softly on the rug, and 
following the board came a picture 
that was not the crayon of da Veiga. 
It was an old-fashioned photograph 
enlarged in water colors. She held 
t up triumphantly. 

‘**You see how he cut and gashed 

" she said. ‘‘ But itis the woman 

his wife. On the bottom of it, here, 
is the name, Maria da Veiga. Do 
you want to look at it closer? What’s 
the matter? You ain’t fainting, are 
you?” 

Alma’s head had fallen back in the 
chair. Her face was pallid and her 
eyes closed. ‘‘ No,” she said, feebly, 
‘Iam not—fainting. But—I see no 
good in discussing—these matters. I 
shall be glad if you will excuse me 
now.” She got up as she spoke the 
last word, staggered into the bed- 
room and fell on the bed. Her hat 
fell off, and she sat up again, holding 
her parasol tightly, like a drunken 
person who would not give up. She 
heard the woman putting up the pic- 
ture. And after what might have 
been seconds or moments or hours, 
for all that she could tell, she heard 
her ask if she wanted a glass of wa- 
ter or brandy oranything. And after 
another indefinite period she heard 
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the outer door of the apartment close 
with a loud sound. 

She sat up in a sort of ringing si- 
lence and listened as if afraid the 
woman might return. After a little 
she got off the bed and looked out 
into the drawing-room; the picture 
hung in its accustomed place, and 
she wondered if it could all have been 
an ugly dream. She advanced a few 
steps and saw on the rug slivers of 
wood that had come from the board 
back of the picture, together with 
two small nails. Stooping, she 
picked up these and carried them out 
to the kitchen. Then she came 
back, took a long look round the 
room and fell to the floor by the 
little sofa. 


XII 


Sue was walking faster than she 
had ever before walked in her life. 
She had put on her sailor hat again, 
which had fallen off when she fell on 
the bed, and she carried the parasol 
with the watch in the handle. It 
was after six, and the last train by 
which she might have gone to seek 
her aunt at the seaside had left at 
half-past four. She was not sure 
what she meant to do, except that 
she would not pass the night in the 
apartment. She thought she would 
go to a hotel. But first she would 
make certain that the woman had 
told the truth. She would go to 
Twenty-fourth street and find the 
place. 

Her entire body seemed on fire. 
She felt like one floating through a 
field of flame. If the woman had 
spoken untruths—but there were 
such horrid symptoms of truth! The 
wedding night, the coming from Eu- 
rope, the defaced picture back of his 
own picture! How could that wom- 
an have invented suggestions about 
his trying to get money from—her 
relatives? It seemed to her that she 
flew on her way in a sort of sirocco. 
It was a close, humid August night, 
but she was hot with dry fever heat 
—the suffocating heat of anger, bit- 
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ter, impotent, raging anger, like that 
of a child locked in a room. Where 
was he at that moment? Was he 
over there in Twenty-fourth street 

with the very woman who had de- 
nounced him? Why had she not 
made the woman say if she still in- 
tended to—protect and succor him? 
She flew on across the square, across 
Broadway. She did not know or care 
whether she passed one person or a 
thousand persons. She was soon in 
Twenty-fourth street, astreet of queer 
inhabitants. The sidewalks were 
crowded with loiterers, but she saw 
none clearly. Under the elevated 
railway and on through the next 
block and on into the next she flew. 
And there she stopped, suddenly re- 
membering the woman had not told 
her the house number. She must in- 
quire at every door in the block. 
She leaned against a railing for a 
moment, then went on, then stopped 
again. On the opposite side, farther 
down, almost at the end, coming 
slowly along, pausing, turning, as- 


cending the steps, opening the door 
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with a latchkey, she saw da Veiga. 
There was no mistaking his figure 
and carriage. 

At that instant she felt as if her 
body were being compressed in one 
of those old sixteenth century instru- 
ments of torture that she had seen in 
pictures. 

After a long while she went on 
across the block, looking up at the 
second-story windows of that house, 
with their old-fashioned green slat 
shutters. She got aboard a car, and 
by-and-bye saw that she was at Fifty- 
ninth street, near the Park. Alight- 
ing, she went into the Park. It was 
still quite light. She walked through 
to Fifth Avenue and kept on east- 
ward. Before long she found herself 
on the elevated railway, riding south- 
ward again. She rode to the end, 
got off and took a boat that went 
some place where it was brighter and 
noisier than at the South Ferry. She 
came back in the same boat and trav- 
eled up to Forty-second street. The 
next she knew she was at the Grand 
Central Station, caught in a swarm- 
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ing crowd that had just come from 
some train. 

The stream swirled her over across 
the street to a hotel entrance, and 
she went in and up to the parlor. 
While the boy had gone to get a card 
for her to register she sat where she 
could see herself inamirror. Through 
all her mental confusion the instinct 
of gentility impressed her with the 
necessity that her hat should be prop- 
erly her hair neatly ar- 
ranged and her expression composed. 
The flush in her face was but natural 
in the intense Midsummer heat. 
Other instincts—largely of self-pres- 
ervation, perhaps—-caused her to 
write her name ‘‘ Mrs. A. Sylvester” 
and for address merely ‘‘ City.” 

The room assigned her was small, 
with one window giving on an inner 
court. It was not very high up, 
and kitchen sounds ascended inces- 
santly. The heat was great. She 
had an idea that if she turned out the 
gas, removed her clothing and lay 
down on the bed she might feel 
calmer. The night was before her 
in which to think out what to do and 
prepare herself to do it. Thus far 
she saw but one course—to confront 
him with what she had heard and in- 
sist on knowing the truth. Had he 
ever married any other woman? 
Who and what was Maria da Veiga? 
What rights, if any, had Barbara da 
Veiga? Was there such a person as 
Alma da Veiga? These questions 
must all be settled. Until she had 
his reply to them she would do noth- 
ing rash. She was glad there had 
been no train to the seaside. She felt 
that she did not wish to go to her 
aunt until she had heard his answer. 
In the morning she would go back to 
the apartment and confront him- 
‘‘confront” was precisely the word. 
It gave her a sense of resoluteness to 
repeat it. She wished she could 
sleep all night and waken strong and 
composed in the morning, but the 
heat was intolerable. She tossed 
from side to side as the hours wore 
on toward midnight, and wondered 
if he had yet arrived at the apart- 
ment and found her gone, She won- 
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dered what he would do; would he 
make any outcry—ask any questions 
of anyone? Would he have already 
been told bythe woman Barbara that 
Alma had learned such things from 
her? Would he be waiting’ her re- 
turn? Would he go out to look for 
her? What would he say in the 
morning when she returned? What 
should she first say to him? Sup- 
pose he should break down and con- 
fess that this horrible thing was true 

-that he had been married before 
and that his wife was in Europe? 
What must she do then? Must she 
go to her Aunt Sevenbanks—or first 
to a lawyer? Should she ask for a 
divorce or for an annulment of her 
marriage? How could it be kept se- 
cret? How could the frightful and 
intolerable vulgarity of newspaper 
publicity be avoided? Howcould she 
escape seeing her name in print? 
Would the lawyer advise her to go to 
Dakota? She closed her eyes and 
breathed hard. If sleep would only 
come! 

With her eyes shut she seemed to 
see everywhere the letter ‘‘D” 
blazing at her—and sometimes the 
word ‘‘ Dakota,” and sometimes the 
word ‘‘divorce.” Once worn to ex- 
haustion she seemed to have sunk out 
of the heat into darkness—the dark- 
ness of a cool and illimitable trop- 
ical wood. She was a child again, 
lost in that equatorial forest as once 
when she was five years old. And 
Pepe and Chavela, the servants, were 
searching as then for her, half-crazed 
at their own negligence. And she 
was afraid of the darkness and was 
praying, as she had often heard 
Chavela pray to the Holy Virgin, to 
bring someone to find her; and a 
huge form came out of the shadow of 
a tree, a horrible shape of wild beast 
lifting a tremendous paw like a bear’s 
with which to fell her to the ground; 
and the head seemed to turn strange- 
ly familiar, and the eyes became da 
Veiga’s eyes. And she awoke, gasp- 
ing. 

She lay down again, for it was only 
two o'clock by the parasol watch. 
Other little intervals of dozing came 
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to her. Sometimes she saw the in- 
terior of those Twenty-fourth street 
rooms. Da Veiga was there at ease 
in slippers and smoking jacket. The 
woman, Barbara, was darning socks 
for him. Sometimes she was in a 
court of law, with greedy eyes de- 
vouring her, newspaper artists sketch- 
ing her, a lawyer questioning her, 
and the judge’s voice, deciding de- 
liberately, and in a tone that terri- 
fied her: ‘‘ The marriage is null and 
void.” Sometimes she saw her Aunt 
Sevenbanks, bowed, silent, over- 
whelmed with disgrace. Then the 
woman Barbara would reappear, tall, 
angular, keen-eyed and large-nosed, 
resolute and self-justifying. ‘* Who 
else wanted him? I succored him. 
Who else had a right to him?” 
Sometimes huge heads seemed 
thrusting themselves against her, 
half-human, with under lips distorted 
by inserted bits of stone or bone. Anda 
hoarse whisper, issuing from nowhere, 
yet everywhere, proclaimed, ‘* The 
Bugres—that live on their fellow 
men—the devourers of their kind— 
the Bugres.” And again she was 
sinking in dark waters over which 
black boats were floating, with white 
sails mede from huge newspapers 
printed in enormous type, with the 
words ‘‘Dakota” and ‘‘divorce” 
everywhere. 

Toward daybreak she might have 
slept an hour or two, dreaming then 
a curious medley of comedy and 
tragedy in which her Aunt Ester and 
her Aunt Sevenbanks, da Veiga and 
Barbara, herself and the Swedish 
servant were paired in a sort of pro- 
cession, until running toward them 
at great speed came the woman of 
the gashed portrait, wringing her 
hands and sobbing that her face had 
been destroyed. Then Alma sat up 
in bed and looked at the window. It 
was daylight, and an unbearable clat- 
ter of dishes came up from the res- 
taurantkitchen. She reached for the 
parasol and saw that it was six 
o’clock. She rose and dressed. She 
had no comb or brush, but smooth- 
ing the sides of her hair with her 
hands she found that her hat would 
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cover the worst of her disarray. Her 
face looked swollen even after much 
cold water, but she took special pains 
with her collar and cuffs. The serv- 
ants were astir in the halls, but she 
met no one else as went out. 
She knew that the outside doors of 
the apartment house would be open, 
and if the elevator were not yet run- 
ning, so much the better. She could 
enter unobserved and walk up stairs. 
The morning air was cool and re- 
freshing, and her strength and cour- 
age returned. 

She ran up the stairway so lightly 
that she was hardly out of breath at 
all when she opened the apartment 
door with her key and walked down 
the passage. The gas was burning, 
as it had probably burned all night, 
in the drawing-room. In the dining- 
room the rising sun was glaring on 
everything, and full in the glare, at 
the table, in his accustomed place, 


she 


with a cup of black coffee before him 
and his cigarette holder in his mouth, 
in négligé, as usual, and smoking and 
shedding slow tears, sat da Veiga. 


He sat still and looked at her; then 
suddenly he uttered a loud wail of in- 
terrogation: 

‘*With what man you did go’way?” 
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Sue crossed the room and sat down 
facing him. Her glance then fell on 
another object—his razor, half-open, 
on the table—and her first words 
were commonplace. ‘‘ You were go- 
ing to shave?” 

He answered with the cigarette 
holder in his mouth: ‘‘I did think to 
cut my throat; then I did think to 
wait and see.” He drew a sobbing 
breath. ‘I never did think my wife 
to go and leave my.” 

“When you say ‘wife,’” said 
Alma, with a composure that was like 
a numbness, ‘‘to whom do you refer? 
Myself, or one of the other two? Is it 
Barbara—or is it the woman whose 
picture is in there?” 

Da Veiga seemed not to have un- 
derstood. He gazed at her with eyes 
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in which a dark flame was kindling. 
‘* You look vare fine,” he said, with a 
dull fury; ‘‘vare nice you 
look, with that white, small ’at and 
those red mouth. Nice little parasol 
with one watch—all so fine. Why did 
you come back?” The fury increased. 
‘“Why did you come back?” he 
shouted, with a look of hatred. 

‘*You have not answered my ques- 
tion,” said Alma, ignoring his tem- 
per. ‘‘Perhaps you did not under- 
stand me— it is foolish to say insulting 
things. You know perfectly well why 
I left this house last night and went 
alone to a hotel. The woman who 
calls herself Barbara da Veiga must 
have told you she was here yesterday 
afternoon and that she informed me 
I was not your wife. You could not 
expect me to remain after that. I 
had not intended to return, but it 
seemed only right to give you a 
chance to defend yourself. In any 
event, it will be for my lawyer to look 
into the matter at once. The record 
of any marriage between yourself 
and the Maria da Veiga whose portrait 
hangs behind your own——” 

He sprang up with an imprecation. 
** Who did tell to you——?” 

**She says you call her Bébé 

““Thatdiablo/ Oh—” Hefellinto 
his seat again. ‘‘ Querida, I did wish 
to confess all to you. I did tell to you 
‘ow she will that I marry with ’er 
and ’ow she try to make my live al- 
ways with ’er. I did tell to you that 
she care for my when I ‘ave one 
fiebre and did come with my from 
Paris. I ‘ave try so ‘ard to break 
from ’er—I ’ave give ’er money—vare 
motch moneys ‘ave I give. All that 
I can do to ’er for make we separate 
good friends. Still, she is one diablo. 
She write to my, she come, she ‘ang 
on my back. Now she try for make 
my wife to leave my. I did tell to ’er 
long months past, when we did come 
in that graty ship, I did tell to ’er 
I cannot marry with ’er. I did tell 
‘er one lie—’ow I did ’ave already one 
wife. I did show to ’er one picture 
of one lady in that Argentine—one 
lady did marry with my cousin. I 
did say that was my wife, Maria. 
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Querida, I am one poor man, vare 
sad, with motch troubles. I did try 
so ‘ard, and I did think she let my be. 
She is one old woman, with one big 
nose; vare ooglie is she, and I never 
did love ’er. Man’ letters I receive 
from ’er and she baig and baig I go 
there. I go yesterday and she say she 
go ‘way—in Europa, and she want 
money. I ’ave to give to ’er motch 
money. Now I am poor—lI need for 
we pay exespenses. ‘Ow I can give 
to ‘er that money for to go in Eu- 
ropa?” Fresh tears came to his eyes. 
‘All I’ave pray for in this world is 
for we live ’appy and good. I did 
tell you, guerida, ‘ow I did do motch 
wickedness, and now I do no more. 
Last night I did read in my /iéro de 
devociones, as my mother did tell to 
me, and I did pray to ’eaven to bring 
back my wife.”’ 

Alma rose and went into the draw- 
ing-room and turned out the gas. He 
followed and watched her. She went 


on into the bedroom, took off her hat 
and the bodice of her dress and put 
on a dressing sacque, then began to 


comb her hair. He followed and sat 
on the bed. ‘‘ You will not speak to 
my, guerida?” he inquired, piteously. 

‘Il have nothing to say just at 
present,” she answered, and went on 
combing her hair. She was not quite 
sure what she thought of his explana- 
tions. She was still suffering moral 
nausea, though not as intensely as 
the day before. One of the two had 
told falsehoods; there was untruth 
on one side or the other, even if the 
tragic aspect were eliminated and his 
fault reduced to a simple, ugly in 
trigue of the past with the woman 
Barbara. She felt a natural hatred 
for this woman, who had caused her 
such night-long suffering, and still 
her sense of justice framed excuses 
for the poor creature. 

‘‘T am vare sad, guertda,” said da 
Veiga, mournfully, *‘ that I did tell to 
you one lie.” 

‘“‘One lie?” She gave the numeral 
emphasis. She was still brushing 
her hair. It seemed to her there had 
never been somany tanglesin it. She 
turned to look at him. 
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‘IT did tell to you that she was 
dead. I am vare sad. I should tell 
to you she write to my and worry my 
man’ times. Now you will not be- 
ieve. But I prove to you.” 

‘* Yes,”’said Alma, ‘‘I shall require 
proof.” She felt a sort of regret that 
she could be so unmoved; she knew 
from this that she had no love, noth- 
ing but pity for him. ‘I shall require 
proof,” she repeated, ‘‘that I have a 
right to remain here; proof that you 
never have married any other woman. 
You must satisfy me of that.’’ She 
had finished brushing her hair, and 
was coiling it at the back of her head. 
‘* You might pour me acup of coffee,” 
she added. 

Da Veiga got up from the bed and 
preceded her back to the dining-room. 
She saw that he still carried the razor 
with him, and remarked that he 
would better put it away unless he 
meant to shave at once. 

Two hours later she sat alone again. 
He had gone down town to try to 
realize something on his pearl fishery 
concession stock. He had reiterated 
his sore need of money for current 
expenses and also to give the woman, 
so that she would go abroad and leave 
them in peace. 

Alma sat reflecting and trying to 
decide on a course of action. Should 
she try to get an advance from the 
lawyer—her aunt’s man of business— 
who had charge of her own small 
quarterly income? Supposing she 
obtained sufficient for the woman, 
Barbara—she wondered how much 
would be required. A queer pity 
was in her heart for da Veiga, in- 
spired in great measure by his finan- 
cial distress. It seemed to her that 
however great his fault, she could not 
desert him just now. 

With a sudden sensation of exhaus- 
tion she lay down and slept. She did 
not wake until he came home. 


XIV 


Sue had once before had occasion 
to go alone to call on the lawyer, 
whose office was in lower Broadway. 





THE 


That other time she had been driven 
down in her aunt’s coupé—it was 
Winter—and she had had only to go 
up in the elevator and send in her 
card to Mr. Travis. This time there 
was no coupé, but a tiresome walk 
from the City Hall station. The 
trucks and the cable cars were thick, 
and the men on the sidewalks jostled 
and elbowed her, and were altogether 
brutes. She felt flushed and 
by the time she reached the office. 
But Travis having not yet returned 
from luncheon, she had to wait awhile 
in his private room, and when he 
finally arrived she was much cooler. 
He was a tall, lank man with a beard 
and a melancholy smile, but he sighed 
contentedly like one of honest inten- 
tions. 

‘*Good morning, Miss Sylves—oh, 
I beg your pardon, you married a 
Spaniard—de—de——”’ 

‘*South American,” she corrected. 
‘*My name is da Veiga.” 

Hesmiledtranquilly. ‘* Rather in- 
formal, though, wasn’t it? I mean, 


cross 


you didn’t go in for any of the fash- 


ionable that uses up so 
much money these hard times.” 

‘*Quite true,” she answered, with 
calm indifference. ‘‘Speaking of 
money, Mr. Travis, that is what I 
came down for. I want some—ahead 
of time, you know; that is, if I can 
get it.” 

The lawyer lifted his eyebrows. 
‘*Why—” he said, in a vague tone. 

‘*It can be managed in some way, 
can’t it?” insisted, with a little 
impatience. ‘* You see, if one wanted 
to go over to Paris, for example, it 
would costatrifle. Sefior da Veiga,” 
she colored slightly, ‘‘has not much 
to spare just now. He is engrossed 
heart and soul and pocketbook in the 
new company he has organized. A 
pearl fishery company, you know. It 
is going to be a great 4 

‘*Pearl fishery? Where?” 
lawyer was interested. 

‘*Why, South America—an island 
off the coast—he came to New York 
to form the company.” 

‘*Incorporated?” the 
inquired. 
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She hesitated. ‘‘I believe so.” 

Mr. Travis leaned his elbow on his 
desk and rested his face on his palm. 
He regarded her with eyes of mild 
scrutiny. ‘* Well, then,” he observed, 
‘*you didn’t do so badly, after all, did 
you? I had an idea you married one 
of those —well, usual foreign counts, 
you know. There was a title, wasn’t 
there?” 

‘*Sefior da Veiga inherits a title,” 
said Alma, with a little girlish stiff- 
ness. ‘‘ But he is an ardent repub- 
lican. We never use it. Count Ger- 
aldina is the title,” she added. 

‘*Geraldina.” The lawyer repeated 
the name in a meditative way. The 
melancholy expression unhidden by 
his beard gave no clue to his thoughts. 
He might have been considering ir- 
relevant questions, or he might have 
been smiling inwardly at the symp- 
toms so familiar to the practiced eye 
and ear, so misleading toothers. He 
could have told of so many cases 
where the devotion was most aggres- 
sively apparent, the attachment most 
strenuously insisted on, the excess 
—or of loyalty most vividly 
displayed on the very eve of the 
tragic dénouement—of the skeleton’s 
discovery. ‘‘ Well,” he said, sud- 
denly, ‘‘and you want some money 
to waste in Paris? By the way, I 
haven't inquired how Mrs. Seven- 
banks is—and that reminds me, I 
have a letter here for you, from 
Paris, Ithink. It has been here some 
time.” He got up and went to a 
small safe. Alma kept silence until 
he had finished with the combination. 
Then she said, frankly enough, ‘* You 
know my Aunt Sevenbanks did not 
approve of my marriage, and I have 
not seen her since that time. She is 
at the seashore, I suppose.” 

He closed the safe, came back and 
handed heraletter. The blood crept 
into her face at the superscription. 
‘*From my aunt, Mrs. Harding—ad- 
dressed to my maiden name—lI sup- 
pose she forgot—she must have heard 
—with your permission.” She tore 
open the envelope nervously. There 
were but a few lines in the neat, 
Spanish hand, assuring ‘dearest 
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Alma” that if she felt like coming 
across to join the writer she would be 
most welcome at any instant, and to 

» sure to write. But there was also 

draft for a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. ‘* Perhaps after all I shall not 
need the advance I came to ask for,” 
said Alma, showing him the draft. 

He cleared his throat. ‘‘ Now that 
was thoughtful of her. But this pearl 
fishing company that you spoke of. 
I wonder if I know any of the men 
init. Who are the directors? I sup- 
pose it is no secret.” 

Alma remembered there was a Mr. 
Deane. 

‘* Not Wilson 
well. But he has been in Europe 
these eight or ten months, at the 
baths—I forget which. It must be 
some other.” 

‘*No,” she said, a little irritably, 
‘*T am sure it is Wilson Deane. And 
there is a Mr. Shellingworth and 
George Stone——” 

‘*George Stone? I know him, too. 
Funny how quiet it has been kept! I 
generally hear a good deal about such 
things. The newspapers haven’t got 
on to it.” 

‘*T don’t know—I never read news- 
papers,” said Alma. ‘‘They make 
one’s arms ache so to hold them.” 

He laughed. ‘‘A new objection. 
I thought you were going to say they 
print such horrid crimes.” His pen- 
sive gaze followed her movements re- 
luctantly as she got uptogo. ‘‘I am 
glad to have had the pleasure of see- 
ing you and giving you that letter, 
and also to have learned about the— 
the enterprise that Sefior da Veiga 
is that right? I never can pronounce 
Spanish——” 

‘That's right,” said Alma, with a 
smile that was not by any means 
care-free. He let her out direct by 
the private door and went back to his 
desk. Alone in the hall and unob- 
served, she stooped to refasten a shoe- 
lace. On her way to the elevator she 
had to pass the open door of the 
larger office. Travis was there talk- 
ing with another gentleman, not his 
partner. They were laughing, with 
unlighted cigars in their mouths. 
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She wondered a little that the lawyer 
would care to talk freely with a man 
who kept his hat on and tipped it 
over on one side and used coarse 
language. ‘‘Hang it, Travis,” she 
heard him say, ‘‘I tell you I never 
heard of the fellow or any such 
scheme. I believe it’s all a fake.” 

She had to hurry to reach the bank 
before three o'clock. The teller 
knew her and there would be no de- 
lay. From the very instant of pos- 
sessing the draft she had been re- 
solved on a certain course—to go 
to the woman Barbara and offer her 
a hundred dollars with which to go 
abroad, and to give the other fifty to 
da Veiga. He had said that fifty 
would see him through until he got 
another remittance from South 
America—his coffee money. The 
only thing for their peace of mind, 
he had convinced her, was to have 
the woman Barbara on the other side 
of the ocean. 

It was hardly four when she reached 
Twenty-fourth street. The servant 
who opened the door said that ‘‘ Mrs. 
Veega” would soon be home, and 
there was a parlor to wait in. Alma 
had waited nearly an hour when the 
front door opened and the fair-haired 
Amazon came in. 

‘*IT wish to see you,” said Alma, 
stepping into the hall. ‘May I go 
up stairs with you?” It flashed on 
her how oddly their positions were 
reversed since that other afternoon. 
But she was so full of her own plan 
that she did not mind. 

“Oh, it’s you?” The 
paused on the staircase. 
up,” she said, authoritatively. 

When the door was closed Alma 
looked round the room. Everything 
was as it had been described to her: 
the desk, the alcove, the bed, the 
closets and the ice-box. Da Veiga’s 
silver-handled umbrella stood in a 
corner. Under the desk was a pair 
of enormous slippers. This gave 
her ashock. There were pictures on 
the wall. The doors were open 
through to the other room, where 
were the dining-table and the gas 
stove. Everything was true. 
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Alma coughed faintly, to gain time. 
for a beginning. 
and, in which she 
fifty and the hun- 
felt a clumsy, bra- 


She lacked words 
The purse in her h 
had separately the 
dred dollar rolls, 
zen thing 

‘*T wondered,” said Barbara, after 
her caller was seated, ‘‘how you 
treated him that night when he 
went back to your apartment.” She 
smiled grimly. ‘‘He was here till 
quite late. I said nothing until he 
was leaving. Then I said, ‘ Yes, 
go to the other one now. Perhaps 
she'll give you a warmer reception— 
when knows about your first 
marriage and what you owe to me.’ 
He only laughed and answered, 
‘Bébé, you know well before God we 
are ‘onorable. Not long off we 
marry in church. Then we live 
‘appy. Bébé, you are my all; you 
will not forsake my.’ He did not 
come yesterday. I was afraid at 
moments that—that he might have 
killed you. The pistol is here, but 
then he had the razor.” 

Alma trembled for an instant. 
‘Why should he harm me?” she 
asked. ‘‘I have never thought of 
being afraid. les, he gave me a 
satisfactory explanation.” 

‘*He gave you an explanation!” 
the other repeated, in a tone of 
amazement. ‘‘He told you—the 
first wife—is dead?” 

Alma felt herself suffocating. She 
had gone beyond her depth—the 
water was closing over her head. 
She had not stopped to think of what 
she must say. Now she saw that the 
woman would demand to know all. 
How could she tell her there had 
never been any other wife—that he 
had invented a previous marriage 
story—that he—! There was nothing 
she could say. She paused and stam- 
mered: ‘‘I—am his legal wife; I— 
claim no other right—I have no 
doubt your moral claim is as strong. 
3ut you have turned against him, 
and my duty seems plain. I must 
not desert him—it is not a question 
of love. I made a mistake and I 
must bear the consequences. You 
hate him and want to be free from 
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him. Ido not blame you, for he has 
acted wickedly toward you. It is no 
wonder you call him scoundrel and 
want to be faraway from him. He 
told me of your wish to go to Eu- 
rope, and I found I could help you a 
little—so I came.” The words 
formed themselves with difficulty, 
and the purse seemed more brazen 
and shamelessly thick than before. 
‘*I came to bring the money. 
It isn’t much—a hundred dollars. 
You can go very nicely for eighty, I 
think. It is only giving you back a 
little of your own, you know—of 
what you have expended for him in 
the past, | mean. There is no use of 
trying to palliate his fault—no use 
even to discuss it. I shall only try 
to do my duty.” 

The woman had stood up and was 
looking down on her. ‘‘ He told you 
—that I—wished to go to—Europe?” 
she repeated, slowly, with a faint, 
pale smile. ‘‘And that—I wanted 
money—to go——?” 

Alma also rose. ‘‘ Yes, he told 
me.” She opened the purse and 
took out the larger roll. ‘‘I shall 
have more in a month,” she said. 
‘*Tf I knew where to send it—I want 
to feel that you will not be in need. 
There are steamers to-morrow and 
Saturday.” She held out the bills 
with an impulsive gesture. 

The other fell back astep. ‘‘ You 
come here to offer me money?—” 
there was a grinding sound in her 
utterance—‘‘to offer me money?—” 
the reddish down on her cheeks and 
her reddish eyebrows stood out 
queerly over her dead-white face— 
‘*money to go to Europe? You, who 
haven’t the shadow of right to the 
name of wife—come to buy me off— 
me who support him, who put bread 
in his mouth, life in his body—me 
who went to you and told you the 
truth as a friend and as woman to 
woman—you offer me money? I spit 
on your money and on you! I fling 
it back in your face—I defy you—I 
despise you—I drive you from my 
sight!” 

The next that was clear to Alma’s 
comprehension she was in the street, 
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a block away from the place. She 
was running quite fast—in one hand 
purse, in the other the roll of 
There was a pain in her shoul- 

and through her chest. The 
woman had struck her—had struck 
her a hard blow in that whirlwind of 
fury—the creature had actually 
struck her. The creature— Ru- 
fino was right—she was a diablo, and 
worse. Perhaps he was not so 
greatly at fault, after all. All this 
vague and but half-acknowl- 
edged in her thoughts. She knew 
she had made some blunder in going 
there. ‘*‘The creature would have 


was 


taken the money from /zm,” she said 
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o herself. ‘‘It was only because it 
I was stupid—terribly stupid 
to have foreseen. My shoulder 
struck me with her clenched 
—I shall remember.”’ 
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She had recovered from her dazed 
condition by the time she arrived at 
the apartment. Da Veiga was already 
there. She found him in the dining- 
room, smoking and drinking black 
coffee. ‘‘Where you did go, my love?” 
he asked, looking up at her with 
bloodshot eyes. 

‘““To the lawyer,” she 
after a moment of thought. 

‘You did get no money?” There 
was evidence of great strain in his 
voice. 

‘*My Aunt Ester sent me a little 
If it will be of any use, Rufino, I 
have fifty dollars.” 

He fell forward on his knees at her 
feet. ‘*Oh, my love, you,save my 
life! I was near to despair. That 
man—my friend, ’e did go ’way; un- 
til two weeks ’e stay. My love, my 
own true wife!” 

She handed him the purse; she had 
withheld the hundred-dollar roll and 
placed it in her pocket. She made no 
mention of it. Other emergencies 
might confront them, she now felt, 
and she desired to be prepared. 
After a little she saw da Veiga put- 
ting on his coat to go out, and she 
offered no word to stay him. She 
imagined he was going to take the 
money to that woman. Perhaps the 
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woman would accept it from zm. 
Perhaps she would go to Europe, 
after all—or elsewhere. At any rate, 
there was nothing further Alma 
could think to do. She felt she was 
powerless and must merely let things 
happen. 


XV 


Fitmy golden light steeped the 
level lands about the little railway 
station as a chattering party of seven 
descended from the parlor car. It 
was a good half-mile to the hotel, and 
the hotel stage seemed at the first 
glance inadequate. Yet laughingly, 
as the train pulled away and left 
them, the newcomers moved toward 
this smaller vehicle. A short, dark 
man, very correct in dress, escorted 
a stout lady of middle age and 
good-natured expression; two young 
ladies, one much fairer than the 
other, but clearly sisters; a youth, as 
precise in apparel as the gentleman 
ahead; finally another lady, in whose 
face a certain youthfulness lingered, 
accompanied bya gentleman of thirty 
or more, tall in figure and quiet 
mannered. The first and second 
couples conversed in words entirely 
unintelligible to the natives; the three 
that followed spoke English. The 
youth, who had a downy mustache 
and resembled his good-natured 
mamma, lingered back with the 
others. ‘* Well,” he remarked, ‘‘ this 
is all your doing, Mrs. Harding. We 
start for Saratoga, where we have 
many times found pleasure, and we 
find ourselves out in a strange coun- 
try, a desert of cornfields.” 

‘* Never mind, Pepito,” said Ester 
Harding, ‘‘you will not be sorry. 
You wished to go to Saratoga, which 
is hot and stupid. I persuade you to 
go to a cool place by the sea, is it not 
so, Don Roberto?—” she turned to the 
tall gentleman, who bowed and 
smiled—‘‘ where there are beautiful 
young ladies who will dance with you 
at the casino.” 

They were all nicely seated in the 
stage, filling it comfortably, when 
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someone came running out after 
them. It was the _ station-master. 

Take this along with you,” he cried 
to the driver. ‘*Parcel for Mrs. 
Sevenbanks.” 

The whip cracked and they rolled 
off. ‘*My sister-in-law is here, it 
seems,” said Mrs. Harding, with an 
innocent look at the grave young man 
beside her. He made no reply, but 
appeared interested in the landscape. 

Five minutes had carried them by 
the sleepy corn and vegetable gar- 
dens; five minutes more showed 
them the earlier and more modest 
houses; another five brought them to 
the ‘*‘ Corners,” where the post office 
was filled with shirtwaist youths 
awaiting the afternoon mail. And 
now they drove slowly into the beau- 
tiful main avenue leading to the 
villas, the casino, the hotels, the 
dunes and the sea. 

The hotel proprietor shone with 
joy. He remembered Mrs. Harding 
perfectly. She had spent two days 
there once. Why had she not wired? 
Perhaps Mrs. Sevenbanks expected 
them? 

‘**On the contrary,” said Mrs. Hard- 
ing, ‘‘we shall surprise each other. I 
thought she had gone back to town. 
It was not she, my good Bailey, but 
your excellent hotel accommodations 
that drew me hither with my friends: 
Mr. and Mrs. Severino Gonzalez, 
Miss Mercedes Gonzalez, Miss Paci- 
fica Gonzalez, Mr. Joseph Gon- 
zalez and Mr. Roberto Vasquez. 
Also myself. You will please to 
register all these names, send us to 
the finest rooms, and soon, oh, very 
soon thereafter, summon us to a sub- 
stantial repast. And it must be din- 
ner. Do not mock us with the am- 
biguous fried potatoes—or, if they 
must be fried, see that they are 
French fried. We have appetites.” 

** Oue estd dictendo?” murmured the 
elder Gonzalez girl, blushing as her 
eyes met those of the tall Vasquez. 

‘*Leave it to her,” said young 
Pepito, in their own tongue. ‘‘ She 
is giving him confites; she has 
talent.” 

Then they all disappeared up stairs 


in the wake of the proprietor to select 
their various quarters. 

Mrs. Harding did not await the 
dinner bell. She made hasty change 
of toilette and reappeared in the wide 
drawing-room. The proprietor was 
attentive to her inquiries and ex- 
plained that Mrs. Sevenbanks had 
gone for a long drive, probably to the 
Shinnecock Hills. She might not re- 
turn until very late. She was stop- 
ping quite alone at the hotel; her 
niece had not been with her this sea- 
son. It had been a good season thus 
far. He understood the heat in town 
was extreme. Mrs. Sevenbanks was 
looking much better than when she 
had arrived. The poor lady had seemed 
far from strong. Someone had men- 
tioned*to him—he begged pardon for 
alluding to it—that her niece had 
married rather unsatisfactorily. He 
hoped it was mere gossip. Mrs. 
Harding smiled discreetly. There 
was some truth in the story, she ad- 
mitted; still, all marriages were 
guesses. Who could predict? One 
must always make the best of it. One 
could always travel—unless one were 
very poor. The best plan was to 
travel and avoid scandal. 

The Gonzalez girls now « ume steal- 
ing down the stairs and ventured out 
on the piazza. ‘‘ We shall no doubt 
like it,” the elder observed. ‘‘ There 
is a beautiful view.” 

‘“*The tennis court is of more im- 
portance,” said the younger, ‘‘as 
long as mamma makes golf so hard 
for us, thinking she must accompany 
us every moment, and getting so 
tired.” She was darker, plainer and 
less good tempered than her sister, 
despite her name, Pacifica. ‘‘ Pro- 
vided,” she went on, ‘‘there are any 
young men here.” 

‘*There is Vasquez,” the elder sug- 
gested, timidly. 

‘* Vasquez, indeed! Can a marble 
statue play golf? He knows nothing 
but books and laws.” 

‘*Very likely. Otherwise he would 
never have held such high offices. 
Chargé d’affaires——" 

“Of course, MMeches, you adore 
him!” 
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‘‘For heaven’s sake, Chica! and I 
engaged to Gutierrez! What a tem- 
yer!” 

The bell rang in the dining hall 
with a great resonance, wholesomely 
cheerful. Footsteps and voices were 
heard. 


XVI 


Mrs. Harpinc had made herself as 
comfortable as she could in her room. 
The window shades were lifted and 
the great green slatted shutters half- 
drawn, so that one could see the tre- 
mendous moon rising late above the 
dunes. It was a still, sweet night; 
the scent of sea and of beach grasses 
came now and then like a delicate, 
ministering spirit. The boom of the 
ocean soothed her. She would have 
liked to doze, but that might not be, 
for she was expecting Mrs. Seven- 
banks. The proprietor had informed 
her of that lady’s return, and she had 
sent her card to her with a penciled 
‘‘hoping for a few moments.” She 
had drawn the red shade lower on 
the lamp, and just previous to en- 
sconcing herself in one of the two 
large rocking-chairs, had set on the 
table a bottle with rich, red, sluggish 
contents. ‘‘A cordial,” she had mur- 
mured, ‘‘ for fear that quality may be 
lacking.” Behind the bottle were 
two tiny glasses. 

Would Mrs. Sevenbanks come? 
She yawned slightly. She would 
wait another half-hour, then, failing 
to—but at that instant there came 
the soft whisper of silken skirts, a 
delicate knock. ‘‘ Enter!” she said, 
springing to her feet. 

Mrs. Sevenbanks seemed to catch 
her breath faintly as she entered. 
‘‘Ester Harding!” she cried, softly. 
She withdrew one of her hands from 
the other lady’s clasp and pressed it 
to her sidé. She was dazzlingly pale 
of face, and, clad all in white, seemed 
wraith-like. 

Mrs. Harding for the first time 
found her almost beautiful. ‘‘ But 
you are looking very well,” she ex- 
claimed, drawing her nearer the 
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table and pressing her down into the 
other chair. 

‘“‘T am better than I was,” said 
Mrs. Sevenbanks, more steadily. 
‘‘ The sea air has given me strength. 
I was very bad.” 

‘* You were dreadfully pulled down, 
of course,” responded Mrs. Harding. 
She was determined to have the pain- 
ful part over as soon as possible. 
‘*Tt was a shock, I know——” 

‘*Don’t,” said Mrs. Sevenbanks, 
faintly, again pressing her heart. 
‘* Please don’t! I cannot endure 

‘‘But I am not going to say any- 
thing,” the other persisted, ‘‘ that is, 
anything that it would pain you to 
hear. Waita bit. Let me pour you 
out a nutshell full of this curacoa. 
It is fabulously good. A drop will 
stimulate if the heart is weak, as 
yours is.” She filled the tiny glasses 
and pressed one into her sister-in- 
law’s hand. ‘‘ Drink,” she urged, 
bravely setting the example. 

Mrs. Sevenbanks, with a deep sigh, 
obeyed. They replaced the glasses 
on the table. 

‘‘That was a present to me,” said 
Mrs. Harding. ‘‘I have a commoner 
kind for ordinary friends. I saved 
this for you to try.” 

‘* You are very kind,” replied Mrs. 
Sevenbanks. The faintest wild rose 
pink was dawning in her cheeks. 
She seemed stronger and more capa- 
ble of interest in her sister-in-law. 
‘*You brought a party of friends?” 
she presently inquired. 

‘* Yes, the Gonzalez family and Mr. 
Vasquez. They were all very kind 
to me in Paris. And back in South 
America Vasquez was greatly at- 
tached to—Mr. Sylvester, as well as 
to my late husband.” 

‘* Ah!” said Mrs. Sevenbanks. ‘‘ To 
my brother Francis? I should like 
to meet him—but then 

‘*Do not worry. He knows about 
that unfortunate marriage—he will 
never allude to it. You see he was 
once—but that is seven or eight years 
ago—he was then the first sweetheart 
of our niece.” 

‘*Ester Harding! 
saying?” And 
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Sevenbanks, clasping her hands hard 
on her knee and bending forward, 
repeated, distressfully: ‘‘ What are 
you saying?” 

‘*lam saying the truth—no more 
or less. He is a fine fellow, a dis- 
tinguished-looking man. You will 
say so when you see him.” 

‘*IT saw two strange gentlemen this 
evening on the piazza. One was little 
and dark, the other tall and grave. 
Could they have been——?” 

‘* The little man was Gonzalez, the 
tall one Vasquez.” 

‘*But they—the little man 
a Parisian, and the other——” 

‘*Precisely. Well, my dear sister- 
in-law, that is the man who should 
have married our niece.”’ 

Mrs. Sevenbanks stared helplessly 
at the curacoa bottle. 

**I grieve to say he did not,” went 
on the other lady presently. ‘‘ And 
why? All for a childish jealousy. 
Someone had told the girl that he 
was in love with a married woman.” 

‘*Impossible!” said Mrs. Seven- 
banks, with a start. 

‘Impossible for Aim, yes. Not 
impossible, perhaps, for some of his 
countrymen, for you know they are 
quite as fashionably up to date as 
some of our dear New Yorkers.” 

‘* His face impressed me as noble,” 
said Mrs. Sevenbanks, thoughtfully. 
Then she drew along breath. ‘‘ But 
why,” she murmured, ‘‘why have 
you brought these people here, the 
sight of whom can only remind me? 
You cannot mean to——” 

‘What could I mean? No, I 
thought you had gone back to town. 
gut finding to the contrary, I was 
rather glad to think that I could pre- 
sent to you a countryman who was 
not absolutely a savage.” 

“Ester! Alas that it should be 
too late! Do not say any more. I 
have blamed myself enough. I was 
too uninformed—too prejudiced. If 
I had not insisted on the Clifford pro- 
posal Perhaps you have 
heard how he married soon after— 
an impossible person whom he had 
long known and who can never be 
received.” 
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Mrs. Harding spoke 
‘* Have you seen Alma?” 

Mrs. Sevenbanks gasped. ‘‘ How 
could I? She has not come to me.” 

‘*You think she is well—and con- 
tented?” 

‘* Heaven only knows. I had a let- 
ter from Mrs. Dow. Alice had seen 
hersomewhere. They had not spoken. 
She looked well, Alice said.” 

‘*It would be like those Dows not 
tospeak. A foolish precaution! That 
pattern of breeding, that raw-boned 


abruptly: 


g, 
paragon of good form, will never find 
an earl to marry. She has not 
the money her cousin had—nor the 
beauty.”” She cleared her throat of 
its anger. Then, ‘‘I wrote Alma 
from Paris,” she said, ‘‘ six weeks ago. 
I asked her to come over there, but I 
got no answer. I was sure she would 
answer. Letters pass very quickly, 
and I was there 
ago.” 

‘* How did you know her address?” 

‘““Why, I used the same old ad- 
dress, in care of your lawyer man.” 

‘* You mean her maiden name?” 

‘*We Latins never renounce 
fathers’ honored names.” 

‘* Ah, to be sure,” said Mrs. Seven- 
banks, more gently. ‘‘ But it is most 
likely she had no money.” 

**Oh, yes, she had,” said Mrs. 
Harding, positively. There was si- 
lence for a time, then she inquired, 
‘*You are here alone—not even a 
maid?” 

‘*T feared to bring Nora; she would 
gossip. And Jane is simply worthless 
away from town. I suppose she must 
marry James—eventually. There is 
a neat young chambermaid here who 
does ail I require. It is understood, 
and the proprietor has no objection to 
my paying her. I could spare her if 
you should need : 

‘* Many thanks, but I am well used 
to waiting on myself. Now you must 
take just a tiny sip of this—” She 
refilled the glasses. ‘‘ It revives you. 
I was amazed at what a scientific man 
told me of its properties. You have 
already some color in your face. If 
you knew how young it makes you 
look——”” 


until a fortnight 
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Mrs. Sevenbanks smiled faintly. 
‘You will have your jest, Ester.” 
But she took the cordial. ‘*‘ It is late,” 
she said, rising; ‘‘I must retire. I 
had such a long drive! We will talk 
more in the morning. Regrets are the 
most futile things. Still, if only I 
had not insisted on the Clifford pro- 
posal!” The curagoa had made her 
more communicative. ‘‘ And now— 
now there is no remedy—” She 
reached out and caught the hands of 
her sister-in-law. ‘* There is no rem- 
edy, Ester? I suppose none?” Her 
eyes searched the other’s countenance 
almost feverishly. 

Mrs. Harding shook her head. 
‘*How can I tell? One thing, I am 
unalterably opposed to divorce,” she 
said, with strong emphasis. ‘‘ It is so 
much more honorable to travel—so 
much more in accordance with a lofty 
character.” She followed the other 
to the door. ‘I will see you again in 
the morning. I have another bottle 
of that cordial, which I am going to 
give you. It will do you a world of 
good. Just the two bottles were pre- 
sented me, and I have saved the other, 
knowing you were not strong. Till 
to-morrow ; and remember—” she low- 
ered her voice—‘‘ I am unalterably op- 
posed to divorce. Anything else re 

‘*Good-night,” said Mrs. Seven- 
banks, floating away like a snow 
wraith into the dimness of the pas- 
sage. 


XVII 


On the night following that on 
which Alma’s anxious aunts had sat 
speaking of her in that upper cham- 
ber of the seaside hotel Alma her- 
self sat alone at her window in Madi- 
son avenue. She had been alone in 
the apartment for over twenty-four 
hours. Da Veiga, since going out 
with the fifty dollars in his pocket 
the previous afternoon, had omitted 
to return. She felt sure now that he 
had gone to the Twenty-fourth street 
house, and that the woman Barbara 
had kept him there. She had waited 
patiently all day for some message, 
never once leaving the building. She 
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hardly knew whether she had eaten 
anything or not. There were bis- 
cuits, cheese and plenty of coffee in 
the house, but she had not felt hun- 
gry. Probably she had eaten and 
drunk mechanically. It was now ap- 
proaching ten o’clock, and she began 
to think it would be well to seek 
rest. She was worn out, and her 
thoughts seemed at times to drift 
uncontrollably, like débris on some 
high Spring flood. A crisis had 
come into her life, she knew, and she 
was powerless to avert it. 

Lingering yet a little by the win- 
dow, she could see distinctly in the 
white moonlight on the street below 
the few pedestrians that passed. At 
last, just as she was about to turn 
away, she caught sight of a familiar 
figure turning the corner into the 
avenue. It was da Veiga, finally 
returning. 

She remained there, watching his 
approach. He came deliberately, at 
peace, it seemed, with all the world. 
She moved slightly back from the 
window as he crossed to the house 
entrance, but even as she did so her 
gaze fell on another figure turning 
the corner into the avenue—the fig- 
ure of a woman. It was impossible 
for her to mistake, in that intense 
white light, the hesitation, the steal- 
thy half-pause, the redetermination 
of the woman Barbara! She was fol- 
lowing him home! 

To what end? 
Did he suspect? 
rangement with him that she fol- 
lowed? Was he going out to meet 
her again? Did he think Alma might 
have gone away? Was it an under- 
standing between them to pretend 
some amicable settlement and sepa- 
ration? Was it—money? A thou- 
sand fancies framed themselves to 
distract her in the few seconds of ac- 
tual time. 

She saw the woman linger on the 
opposite side, then hastily cross over 
in his tracks. A sudden suffocating 
terror came on her. To escape from 
them—night and all—to escape. Her 
hat—her purse in her bosom—to es- 
cape! The elevator was coming up 


For what purpose? 
Was it by some ar- 
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—she had but seconds. Her hat— 
she caught it—then she heard his key 
in the door. Between the drawing- 
room and its alcove were abundant 
satin portiéres that had been drawn 
back to the utmost during the hot 
weather. Into the folds of these she 
crept and stood motionless. She 
heard da Veiga enter, breathing 
wearily. ‘‘I ‘ave walk fast,” he 
said, in English. ‘‘No one ‘ere? 
Oh, m2 guerida!” ‘Then, in Spanish, 
‘*She has gone, as I expected. Well 
-she will come back.” He retraced 
his way down the passage to the din- 
ing-room, where the gas burned dim- 
ly. His next act, she thought, would 
be to make coffee and drink it. She 
waited to hear the clatter of the gas 
range, during which she might pass 
out and close the door after her with- 
out being heard. But she seemed to 
wait in vain. He was perhaps chang- 
ing his coat or continuing to seek for 
her. Still she waited. Suddenly 
she started at hearing the bell of the 
apartment door ring quietly, steadi- 
ly. Could it be——? 


She heard him coming from the 


‘*So—she ’as come 
back,” hesaid. ‘‘I did know. Well, 
mi queri—” He had opened the door 
and stood facing—someone very dif- 
ferent. ‘‘ You!” he cried, with hys- 
terical shrillness. ‘‘Why you did 
come to this ‘ouse? Now, so I prove 
to you there is no woman—in every 
room I lead you. You make my to 
kill you yet, if so you think those 
things, Bébé!” The door closed 
heavily. The two were in the pri- 
vate passage. And Alma stifled in 
the heavy satin portiéres. 

‘*Have you killed Aer yet?” the 
woman questioned, in a low, sarcas- 
tic tone. ‘*‘No, Rufino da Veiga, the 
time has come when you must choose. 
I am tired of your promises and your 
falsehoods. I am tired of trusting 
you. The end is going to be right 
now, or—well, I shall make an end. 
You needn't look scared; I don’t 
mean murder—or suicide. No, noth- 
ing of the sort. I mean to—expose 
you!” 

There 


remote kitchen. 
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less silence, then the sound of a 
low chuckle. ‘““Oh, Bébé, what 
foolish woman! ‘Ow you can exes- 
pose? What I ’ave done? I kill no 
one—I do no ’arm——” 

‘*No, Rufino, you didn’t kill the 
old Count. 3ut when he died you 
stole his papers—stcle his title—stole 
the few things he had about him. 
You may claim he gave them to you, 
as you were his trusted servant. But 
all he ever gave you, Rufino, was that 
scar on the face, where he struck you 
for being too fond of his housekeeper. 
He had a fiery temper, the old Count. 
You see, I know everything, Rufino. 
You didn’t think I knew so much? | 
found a letter and I paid to have it 
translated. That was easily done. I 
have the letter still, not where you 
can ever get it—notin Twenty-fourth 
street. And I have sent a copy to a 
man who has a friend who is from 
South America and is alawyer. And 
this lawyer will be in New York in a 
few days. Then, Rufino, if you have 
not made an end of this business, you 
will be exposed. And I—I shall turn 
you into the street.” 

Da Veiga laughed aloud. 
are one foolish woman, Bébé. 
think toscare my. Poor Bébé! Who 
will believe one crazy woman? I will 
say, ‘It is because I will not give ’er 
money.’ The judge will say, ‘ She is 
one blackmailer.’ Eh, Bébé?” 

‘“‘The rich family of your heiress 
will not Just one word to 
them and they will do all the rest. 
Just one word only I need to say. I 
tell them that the man who played 
the Count Geraldina, the million- 
aire concessionary, is an impostor. 
The real Count is dead. I say to 
them, ‘The man you know, the tall, 
fine-looking man, the bronzed gen- 
eral, the refugee, the revolutionist, 
was only an employé of the late 
Count. He was the late Count’s 
courier and—va/let/” 

There was the sound of husky, 
hard breathing. Was the heart ex- 
citement purely her own, Alma won- 
dered, or did she hear the labored 
respirations of the two strange beings 
in the passage? 
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‘*Vare well, Bébé,”’ said da Veiga, 
presently, in a resigned way. ‘I 
see you are one diablo. What you 
will ‘ave I do? I go back with you 
to Twenty-fourth street. I get my 
‘at and coat. I leave the gas turned 
low. I go with you.” 


XVIII 


Wuen Alma was blocks away from 
she regretted that she 
had not takena small handbag. She 
feared no hotel would admit her 
at that hour. She was well aware 
that night clerks suspected all unat- 
tended women of suicidal intentions. 
She had no idea what she was going 
to do for shelter. She must get away 
from that terrible apartment before 
she could think or determine. Walk- 


the house 


ing aimlessly for nearly an hour, all 
at once she discovered herself within 
a square of her old home, the town 
house of her aunt, Mrs. Sevenbanks. 
She remembered there were always a 
couple of servants there throughout 


the Summer. It was nearly mid- 
night, but owing to the sultry heat 
the housekeeper or the butler might 
be awake. They could offer no ob- 
jection to her remaining for the night. 
At all events, she would make the at- 
tempt. The idea came like a ray of 
crystal clearness through the dark- 
ness of all other thoughts. 

She succeeded in wakening them 
even more easily than she had antici- 
pated. The housekeeper came to the 
area door dressed and actually smil- 
ing. There was no surprise in her 
manner. ‘“‘Oh, it is you, Miss 
Alma.” 

‘** Yes, it is I, Josephine. 
not expect me at this hour?” 

The answer came in somewhat 
startling form: ‘‘ The telegram was 
not so clear, miss; it didn’t say 
whether to-day or to-morrow. It 
only said: ‘ Prepare rooms at once 
for Mrs. Harding.’ We thought best 
to wait up till twelve.” 

For the briefest instant Alma 
stood motionless. Then: ‘‘I find ita 
little dim here,” she said, slowly; 
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‘*the moonlight dazzles.” She fol- 
lowed the woman in. ‘‘ It was wise 
to wait up, Josephine,” she said, re- 
covering herself after a few seconds. 
‘*And at what time did you receive 
the despatch?” 

‘‘Tt was about noon, miss. You 
will find it in the dressing-room. We 
prepared the chamber that Mrs. Hard- 
ing always occupies.” 

‘*That was right. The dressing- 
room with the little bed will do for 
me. Mrs. Harding may not arrive 
until morning. I will go up at once, 
Josephine. ‘The lights are on in the 
hall, I suppose.” 

‘*The electric, yes, miss. 
go with you?” 

‘*You may, please, and—get me 
the telegram.” She said to herself 
if this were all a dream she would 
waken when she came to reach for 
the yellow form. But no wakening 
came. The telegram was dated at 
the Beach that very morning. ‘ Pre- 
pare rooms at once for Mrs. Hard- 
ing,” it said, and the signature was 
‘“*L. S. Sevenbanks,” exactly as her 
Aunt Louise was in the habit of sign- 
ing when writing or wiring to her 
servants. 

The housekeeper lingered a little. 
‘‘It is a pleasure to see you again, 
Miss Alma,” she ventured. ‘‘Can I 
do anything for you? Would you de- 
sire a bath prepared?” 

‘*Thank you, Josephine, I require 
nothing. I am going to bed at once. 
The little bed in the dressing-room— 
I am tired—lI shall want coffee rather 
early—before nine, I think. I will 
ring for you to send itup. I suppose 
James is still here? Yes? Good- 
night, Josephine.” 

‘*Good-night, Miss Alma.” 

Alma was alone in her old home. 

She sat down on the divan at the 
foot of the great carved bed in the 
larger room. ‘‘Aunt Ester coming 
here to-morrow! Aunt Ester not in 
Paris, but at the Beach—and her let- 
ter only two days in my hands! 
What can I say to her? What will 
she say to me?” All at once she 
sprang up and locked herself in, then 
began to undress with a sort of fren- 
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into bed 
anything» nol happen to 
alter matters. With her reéntry into 
this conventional stately home 
felt herself suddenly restored to 
the conventional mental 
her girlhood d: a helpless, ultra- 
womanly condition. l 
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pavement she would 
seek means of suicide. There was as 
much terror and horror for her at the 
thought of being out unprotected in 
the night have felt in 
the months of early Spring, before she 

saw da Veiga. If they should 
ask her to leave, or coldly thrust her 

she would fall dying on the stones 
of the sidewalk, it seemed to her. 
Surely they would not molest her if 
they found had retired. With 
these wild and foolish forebodings 
she cowered under the linen sheet 
and straightway fell into the deep 
oblivion of exhaustion. 

She knew nothing more till roused 
by aloud knocking. She sat up in bed 
and looked round her uncomprehend- 
ingly. It was another day. 
there, it was no dream. 
voice was calling her name 

‘Alma, open quickly! It is 
the voice of her Aunt Ester. 

‘* Yes,”’ she was able to make husky 
answer, as slipped from the bed 
and stood a moment on the Persian 
rug. Her glance fell on a bath robe 
folded neatly on achair. She caught 
it up, wrapped it about her and 
opened the door. 

Mrs. Harding reached out and em- 
braced her lightly. ‘‘So glad, my 
dear! You got here first, it seems.” 
She pushed her gently back into the 
room, and turning, spoke to the 
housekeeper inthe hall. ‘‘ Josephine, 
do me the kind favor to go down and 
personally superintend the making of 
that coffee, else it will be too weak. 
You always know just what I want. 
In ten or fifteen minutes will be soon 
enough. Thank you, Josephine, that 
is all.” She closed the door behind 
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her. ‘* Heaven be praised, my child,” 
she said. 

Alma had receded to the bed. Her 
lips moved, but her throat was con- 
stricted. Ester Harding watched her 
with sympathetic eyes. ‘* There,” 

said, ‘‘don’t look so white; all 
will come right. It was to find you I 
I thought it would be harder.” 

Alma sank on the bed. ‘‘ To find 
me?” The words came unsteadily. 
‘*Aunt Ester, I am lost. You—you 
do not know. He—he is an im- 
postor. He is no count—he was only 
—the Count’s—valet!” She fell to 
shaking like one with a chill. 

Ester Harding breathed 
Then: ‘‘ Heaven again be praised!” 
she cried. ‘‘I find my task half-done 
—lI do not have to break the news to 
you.” 

‘** You don’t understand—you don’t 
know, Aunt Ester——”’ 

‘*T know all. It is why ! am here. 
I came from Paris. I wrote you and 
you did not answer——” 

‘*T only got your letter the day be- 
fore yesterday.” 

‘* As you did not answer I had to 
And it is better so. All 
will soon come right.” 

‘* Aunt Ester, you have not under- 
stood me yet. He was not the Count, 
but 5 

‘*That is what I had come to tell 
you, and I must say I did not enjoy 
the task in prospect. But all this is 
why I am down at the Beach with a 
party of six on my hands. Yes, my 
dear, I had to bring the entire blessed 
Gonzalez family from Paris. They 
are down there as my guests. It 
costs me something, but what of that? 
I had to bring Severino Gonzalez—he 
knew the real Count. It was he, be- 
sides, who wrote the letter of intro- 
duction for the real Count—the letter 
whose date was altered. Naturally, 
Severino could not leave his wife be- 
hind, nor could she leave her daugh- 
ters unchaperoned. As for Pepito, 
he amuses me.”’ 

‘*Pepito?” murmured Alma, 
shivering. 

‘That is young Gonzalez. 
do you tremble so, child? 
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yourself, partly at least. After our 
good strong coffee you can tell me 
what you will. Above all, not a word 
for the servants to catch and repeat; 
I faithfully promised this to your 
Aunt Sevenbanks.” 

‘‘My Aunt Sevenbanks,” 
mured Alma, desolately. 
never forgive me.” 

‘‘It is herself that she is inclined 
not to forgive. She considers it en- 
tirely her own fault. If you could 
hear her! She blames herself for 
having approved the old widower, 
what was his name? She does not 
like him so well now. It seems he 
married someone that he had known 
a long time. I never before knew 
that could prove an objection—it 
seems his wife will not be received 
on that account. Your aunt was 
quite shaken. How happy she will 
be to have you back again!”’ 

‘*She did not say I had disgraced 
her?” the girl faltered. 

‘‘Hia! That is something only 
people of low extraction are capable 
of, speaking against their own flesh 
and blood—particularly their chil- 
dren. Do not insult her with such a 
thought. But dress yourself. I am 
going to telegraph for your Aunt 
Sevenbanks to come at once.” 
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AFTER sending the telegram they 
had time to sit talking matters over. 
For the third time Alma asked her 
aunt how she had worded the mes- 
sage, and for the third time Ester 
Harding repeated, patiently: ‘‘‘If 
possible, come up to town at once. 
Alma is here to remain. All well 
and serene.’” There were seven ex- 
tra words, she clearly remembered. 

A heavy shower fell in the early 
afternoon and made the air a little 
less oppressive. They remained for 
the most part in the chamber that 
had been specially opened for the 
Spanish lady. The drawing-rooms 
and other suites were of course 
closed. All the heavy green shades 
of the windows were down, and they 
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found it dim and restful as the rain 
began. 

Mrs. Harding had not pressed the 
girl to recite her experiences, and of 
these Alma spoke but little beyond 
that part beginning with the appear- 
ance of the woman Barbara on the 
The elder lady seemed at 
times desirous to avert a tragic as- 
pect. She made her niece describe 
the woman. ‘‘A large, long nose, 
you say,” she commented. ‘‘A very 
large nose, like Cyrano de Bergerac’s 
or just a generous nose, ‘the nose of 
a woman who would always have 
money in the bank?’ Where did I 
hear that?” She even tried to smile 
over incidents. ‘‘Let us keep as 
cheerful as we can, my dear,” she 
said. ‘‘It may seem dark fora while, 
but we shall get over it.” Now and 
then she would try to divert with ir- 
relevant remarks: ‘‘ Strange these 
New York houses cannot be kept 
cooler. One not suffer so in- 
doors in the tropics. If all the drap- 
eries could be sent away—that rug in 
the dressing-room smells hot.” 

‘*The Bokhara prayer-rug,” said 
Alma, feebly. ‘‘ Aunt Louise thought 
it a bargain at two hundred and fifty 
dollars.”’ 

‘*A cold weather bargain. The 
rain seems to cease. I hope it will 
be cooler by seven if she comes on the 
four o'clock train.”’ 

Alma moved uneasily in her chair. 
She seemed nerving herself for some- 
thing. After a great effort she man- 
aged toask: ‘‘ Aunt Ester, how much 
does Aunt Louise know?” 

‘* By this time, probably more than 
we do. It makes nodifference. The 
main thing is that you are here, safe.” 

‘*She will never let me stay here.’ 

‘‘That is nonsense, my dear. In 
the first place, she knows she was to 
blame—has acknowledged it to me. 
Why did she not cable me? No, she 
waited and wrote. Poor soul, she re- 
grets waiting now. I was in Paris; 
the Gonzalez family was there. I 
knew nothing of what you had done 
when, one day, as was natural, I 
asked Severino something about the 
letter he had sent by the Count. He 
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had forgotten about it. 
I said, ‘very strange.’ 

‘***One forgets a good deal in a 
year,’ he apologized. 

‘* * How in a year?’ 

‘**Why, the Count is dead more 
than a year.’ 

‘** The Count is dead?’ I repeated. 
‘Did I not leave him in New York, 
very much alive—very stout and 
healthy?’ 

‘***Of whom are you talking?’ he 
asked, bewildered. 

***Of Geraldina, of course.’ 

“$¢T tell you he is dead—over a 
year.’ 

*** You did not recently send him 
to me with a letter of introduction?’ 

‘“**Why, I did give him a letter 
some weeks before he died.’ 

*** Well, he has, then, come to life 
again. He is over in New York.’ 

*** You mistake. What sort of a 
man is this you speak of, sewoera?’ 

*** A tall, large man—part Indian. 
If he were not so tanned he would be 
called fine looking.’ 


‘ Strange,’ 


‘***Geraldina was little and crippled 
from a bullet in the thigh,’ he said. 


‘** Who, 
your letter? 
asked. 

** Severino reflected. ‘It may have 
been that someone stole the letter 
after the death of Geraldina.’ 

‘** But who would have 
his effects?’ 

‘**Some friend or dependent, per- 
haps.’ 

‘* Pepito, Severino’s son, who sat 
listening as we talked, spoke up. 
‘You would like to see a picture of 
the Count, sefiora? I took one a few 
weeks before he died, with my large 
camera. It is in my collection. I 
will get it.’ He was gone not five 
minutes and came back with his hands 
full of prints. ‘Here,’ he said, ‘is 
one of the Count, alone.’ I looked 
and saw a thin-faced, shrunken crip- 
ple leaning onacane. ‘And here—’ 
he began to laugh—‘ here is a snap- 
shot of the Count when his valet was 
carrying him aboard the yacht of Mr. 
Brown, the rich American. And they 
were together so heavy that the din- 


then, presented to 
Who is this 


me 
man?’ I 


access to 
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the 


strong, 


and 
the 


gey capsized 
water. Oh, 
but——’ 

‘*T looked and saw two figures, one 
carrying the other. ‘Who is the 
large man?’ I inquired. 

‘** Why, the valet,’ said Pepito. 

‘“**Tt was he,’ I said to Severino, 
‘who brought me the letter of intro- 
duction and was presented by me to 
my sister-in-law, Mrs. Sevenbanks.’ 

‘* Severino was silent for some sec- 
onds. ‘Then he said, shrugging a lit- 
tle: ‘Se#ora, I am sincerely sorry, 
but—no Yankee woman is ever long 
imposed on.’ 

‘*Soon after, we received the news 
of what you had done.” 

Alma uttered a groan. ‘* What 
will become of me? She will never 
forgive me,” she reiterated. 

‘*She has already forgiven you,” 
said Ester Harding, ‘‘and—if you 
don’t go on living here, you might 
travel. It seems to me, in sucha 
case, it is good taste to travel— 
awhile.” 

‘*IT am too poor to travel,” said 
Alma, ‘‘and too—unhappy.” She 
continued, after an instant, unstead- 
ily: ‘* Besides, there must be some 
kind of separation.” 

‘*That we shall come to later on. 
Nothing in too much haste. We shall 
have good legal advice to adjust your 
status.” 

‘*T wish,” said the girl, suddenly, 
‘*T could go far away from New York 
forever—and forget it all.” 

‘* We shall see.” 

‘*Aunt Louise did not say what 
she thought should be done?” 

‘*I gave her no time to consider. 
I started out by saying, ‘I am unal- 
terably opposed to divorce.’” 

‘*But, Aunt Ester, you wouldn't 
leave me tied to that man—an im- 
postor—another woman’s husband in 
the sight of heaven—a valet———?” 

‘*My dear, I had to take a stand. 
We are going to see about it. You 
must remember several things. First, 
the ‘sight of heaven,’ with all due 
reverence, plays no great part in mat- 
rimony. If it did, gracious hosts, 
what an upsettal of things! It is the 


they fell in 
valet was 
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sight of the aw that counts. Then, 
the strict, religious principles of your 
Aunt Sevenbanks, a devout church 
woman. No toleration of divorce. 
The good bishops and clergy 4 

‘*The bishops and clergy don’t have 
to live with valets,” cried Alma, 
wildly. 

‘“*H’sh! I know. Between you and 
me, they might cultivate a few more 
cruples about marrying unsuitable 
couples. But one must take a very 
moral stand and at the same time 
endeavor to be diplomatic. Without 
diplomacy the world would again be- 
come chaotic. I remember while we 
were crossing from Havre to New 
York I was lying flat on my back in 
the berth, not sick at all, but wishing 
to spare myself the grief of seeing 
the excellent Gonzalez folk suffer. A 
little rhyme came running through 
my head that seemed to point a moral 
and a course. I don’t recall the 
Spanish words, but this is the way it 
would go in English: 

‘See a little pig sunning in the yard; 

Would you have it come to you, hit it 
Loe od and hard. 

Would you have it run away, this is of 
avail: 

Plant your feet and drag it backward by 
its curly tail.” 

She paused, but Alma, with her 
face bowed in her hands, only breathed 
heavily. 

A slight commotion was audible in 
the hall or on the landing below. 
Mrs. Harding went out and spoke 
over the baluster: 

‘‘ Josephine, you have received a 
telegram?” 

‘Yes, madam. Mrs. 
will arrive this evening. 
paring her apartment.” 


Sevenbanks 
We are pre- 
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Art the sound of cab wheels grind- 
ing up close to the curbstone—Mrs. 
Sevenbanks had really chosen a cheap 
little cab to drive her from the ferry 
—a wave of nervous terror seemed to 
inundate the entire chamber. Almasat 
drownedand speechless; Ester Hard- 
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ing flew to the window, tried to peep 
out and returned quickly to her chair. 
One of her small Spanish feet tapped 
the floor as ceaselessly as if connected 
with an electric battery. Once she 
turned her head slightly to see that 
the maid had not taken away her sec- 
ond bottle of sacred curacoa, which 
she had promised to Mrs. Sevenbanks 
and meant presently to bring to good 
use if necessary. 

‘*] wish I didn’t shake so,” said 
Alma. 

‘*Oh, nonsense!” said Ester Hard- 
ing; ‘‘what in the world is there to 
shake about?” and she moved forward 
in her chair and made a desperate 
effort to keep her foot still. The 
door leading to the wide landing was 
open. They could hear Mrs. Seven- 
banks speaking mildly to the house- 
keeper: ‘‘ All are well, I trust. You 
have ordered dinner for eight o’clock, 
as usual? You may take the things 
out of the bag. No, donot send Jane. 
I shall not dress for dinner. I am 
going up to Mrs. Harding.” 

Ester Harding rose as her sister-in- 
law entered. It seemed to her Mrs. 
Sevenbanks was looking unusually 
young. The heat of the day had 
flushed the lady’s cheeks. She wore 
a tailored costume of finest green-gray 
cloth, as thin of texture as the silken 
peachblow lining. Her small hat was 
a marvel of good taste and her fair 
hair shone pale golden. 

‘*Can it be she ‘regenerates’ it?” 
Ester asked herself. ‘‘She keeps 
herself slender. The secret of youth 
is never to get fat under the chin.” 
And even while thus reflecting she 
was giving the lady a slight hand- 
shake and smile. ‘* You must be 
tired. Do sit down here. As you 
see, our truant has come home. I 
am sure we shall all soon be happy 
again.” 

Alma, on the other hand, had not 
been able to rise to greet her aunt. 
She sat steeped in wretchedness and 
her head dropped on her breast. 

Mrs. Sevenbanks sighed softly but 
distinctly and sat down. ‘“‘I am a 
little tired,” she said. ‘‘ You are 
looking thin, Alma.” 
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Alma lifted her head. She found 
she could speak and must speak. She 
began with some directness: ‘‘ Aunt 
Louise, I know that I acted badly to- 
ward you, and I am sincerely sorry. 
I hope you will pardon me. I have 
been punished enough, and my only 
desire now is to New York—go 
away where I shall not be any further 
trouble to you. I know you will al- 
ways be reminded of my rashness and 
the mistake I made. Still, if I had 
married Mr. Clifford I should have 
made one just as bad, or worse. For 
even before he spoke to you about 
proposing to me I knew things about 
his way of life. I never dared to 
speak to you about it, for you would 
have thought it shocking for a young 
girl to know such things, and you 
would have been vexed. It was Alice 
Dow who first told me, and everyone 
considered her so sensible. She told 
me how Mr. Clifford knew this same 
woman that he has finally married 
even before his first marriage, and 
how he went back to her after each 
marriage, not always waiting for his 
wife to die, either—went back to her, 
as he said, for ‘comfort in disillusion- 
ment.’ And how each time she took 
1im back as patiently as she had given 
him up previously. And _ besides, 
how there was a child. Yes, I knew 
all this from Alice Dow, and how could 
I think of marrying such a man?” 
She paused, breathing fast after this 
flow of words. 

‘*] knew nothing of these stories,” 
said Mrs. Sevenbanks, with a slight 
chill of tone. ‘‘I am greatly as- 
tonished at Miss Dow.” It was the 
first time she had ever called Alice 
‘*Miss Dow.” 

Ester Harding now thought it her 
turn to speak. ‘‘ Well,” she said, 
cheerily, ‘‘all’s well that is going to 
end well. Ihave been saying to Alma 
that should you approve she might 
ravel for a time.” 

Mrs. Sevenbanks cleared her throat. 
** Yes,” she agreed, slowly, ‘‘I have 
decided upon this plan. Arrange- 
ments will be begun at once for a 
trip. I must explain to you that not 
long after you had left the Beach this 
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morning the mail was brought up and 
Sefior Roberto found a communication 
that brought him quickly to speak 
with me. Documents had been for- 


warded to him bearing on this very 
case, including letters that will have 


t 


due effect. In the course of our serious 
and careful conversation he gave me 
his opinion that Alma should speedily 
seek legal separation. We then de- 
cided that the best course would be to 
start at once for Dakota, establish a 
residence there and engage the best 
counsel.” 

Ester Harding looked a little as- 
tonished. ‘‘From whom could he 
have received the documents?” she 
asked, doubtfully. 

‘*From an American friend who is 
also a lawyer in this city, and who in 
sending them was acting in the inter- 
est of a person—a woman who makes 
some claim,” Mrs. Sevenbanks con- 
cluded, rather haughtily. 

‘*Bébé,” Alma murmured, faintly. 
She was wondering who this Sefior 
Roberto might be. One of her Aunt 
Ester’s South American friends, no 
doubt. The die was cast, it seemed. 
She was to go to Dakota. 

After a moment Mrs. Sevenbanks 
continued: ‘‘It will be necessary, of 
course, for one or both of us to ac- 
company Alma. The preparations 
can be made in a few days. I do 
not think I shall return to the Beach, 
though perhaps it may be necessary 
for you to do so in order to look after 
your friends.” She smiled faintly. 
‘*The young ladies appear devoted to 
golf, but as near as I can understand, 
object to their mamma acting as 
caddy.” 

‘*They may all have to go to Dakota 
as witnesses,” said Mrs. Harding, tak- 
ing a cobweb handkerchief from her 
sleeve and fanning herself with it in 
a desperate way. ‘‘It is getting co- 
lossal.”’ 

‘*T hardly think it will be necessary. 
Depositions can be taken. We must 
endeavor to eliminate all unnecessary 
features, if you will permit me to say 
so, my dear Ester.” 

The Spanish lady reflected in si- 
lence. ‘‘Why didn’t he come up to 
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town with you?” she exclaimed, after 


a moment. 

‘To whom do you refer? 
Roberto? I was about to tell you that 
he didcome up withme. He has gone 
to his hotel.”’ 

‘*Good! I willsend for him to come 
here after dinner.” 

‘*It is some friend of yours, Aunt 
Ester, this Sefior Roberto?” Alma in- 
quired, rousing a little. 

‘* My dear, why of course. I have 
not had time to mention it. An old 
friend of ours, whom your dear father 
knew.” 

Mrs. Sevenbanks glanced at her 
sister-in-law in surprise. ‘‘Had you 
not told her?” she asked, speaking 
with far more mildness than before; 
‘*had you not told her of our reliance 
on Don Vasquez?” 
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NaTuRALLyY Ester Harding did not 
carry out her plan of sending for 
Sefior Vasquez after dinner. For one 
reason, Alma’s sudden fainting spell 
—due entirely, as both elder ladies 
agreed, to the intense heat—had 
alarmed them, although on recover- 
ing she had insisted on going down 
to dine with them and had actually 
taken a few spoonfuls of bouillon. 
The drawing-rooms, dismantled and 
swathed in Summer linens, afforded 
them no place of repose, and they were 
obliged to return after dinner to the 
upper stories. Almacontinued on up, 
saying she wished to lie down and 
rest, while her aunts paused to con- 
verse in Mrs. Sevenbanks’s boudoir. 

Mrs. Sevenbanks sighed as she took 
a seat near the window. ‘‘It seems 
strange to be here at this time,” she 
said. ‘‘I have often regretted that I 
ever let my country house. It was 
a serious mistake. Yet at the time it 
seemed foolish te maintain that ex- 
pensive establishment for one weary 
old woman like myself and a girl of as 
simple and democratic tastes as Alma. 
It seemed especially foolish when 
those Western people were so anxious 
to take it at any price.” She sighed 
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again. ‘‘I might have asked them 
double the sum. Living is so costly 
nowadays. Enormous taxes devour 
one. I would not be sorry to sell this 
house. There were conditions in the 
will, but they might be met. I should 
try to find a modest little home some- 
where out on the Riverside Drive.” 

‘¢ You would have to build it,” said 
Ester, practically. ‘‘ There is noth- 
ing there but palaces and apartment 
hotels. Taxes you would never sur- 
vive. I wonder what we should do if 
these single tax lunatics ever got con- 
trol. Insome tropical countries there 
is no land tax. It is paradise. The 
poorest peasant tills his own ground 
and doesn’t ask you for alms. Ask 
Sefior Vasquez.” 

Mrs. Sevenbanks coughed slightly. 
‘*Do you think—” she lowered her 
voice—‘‘it was the mention of his 
name—you know——’”’ 

‘*That shocked her into fainting? 
I hope not. Still, you see the ‘ Don’ 
doesn’t go with the surname.” 

‘*T dare say I make painful blun- 
ders,’”’ Mrs. Sevenbanks acquiesced, 
with meek sarcasm. 

‘*Not at all. But about this trip to 
Dakota? I wish it were over and the 
matter settled.” 

‘*T thought,” said Mrs. Seven- 
banks, with sudden _ recollection, 
‘*that you were unalterably op- 
posed to divorce.” 

**So I am! so I am!” cried Es- 
ter, quickly. ‘* Theoretically at least. 
But if it comes to one’s own flesh and 
blood being linked to a horrid im- 
postor—a valet! Don Roberto broke 
it to you gently, I know. A valet! itis 
more than human nature can endure.” 
She rose. ‘‘I think,” she said, ‘‘I 
ought to go up and persuade Alma to 
retire. There is always danger of a 
low fever following on such mental 
strain. To-morrow we must consult 
Vasquez, and whenever you wish I 
am ready to follow implicitly your in- 
structions and accompany you with 
the poor girl to the West. Rely on 
me, Louise, I beg of you. No matter 
how painful the duty, rely on me to 
fulfil it.” 

‘Thank Mrs. Seven- 


you,” said 
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banks, calmiy. ‘‘Then if you are 
going up to Alma will you kindly 
ring for Jane for me? The bell is by 
the door. Thank you again, dear 
Ester. Good-night, since you must 


xO 

Alma was already in bed, with the 
cool linen sheet drawn close to her 
chin. ‘‘I am not asleep,” she said, 
as Ester sat down beside her, and 
after a moment’s pause, ‘* Don't let 
me have to see Vasquez! I couldn't 
bear it.” 

‘*No, of course not. It isn’t nec- 
essary at all; it is really surprising 
what a fancy your Aunt Louise has 
taken to him. I always think whata 
pity it is that things always happen 
too late. Well, of course he can be 
of great use to us—as a friend, noth- 
ing more. We must let him be a 
friend; it is only a fair apology on 
our part for your ever having mis- 
judged him as you did, thinking him 
in love with that woman, when it was 
really Prudencio—surely you remem- 
ber Don Prudencio, his great friend, 
with the invalid wife? The wife 
died; so did the superfluous hus- 
band; then Prudencio married the 
lady.” 

‘* Don Prudencio,” Alma repeated, 
hyskily. ‘‘Was it really he—not 
Vasquez? Well—it can’t matter now. 
He would never look at me. I shall 
be only an unfortunate divorced wom- 
an, who married a valet.” 

Mrs. Harding got up and closed 
the door softly. ‘‘My dear, there 
are worse things. This is a republic, 
remember, where all men are equal. 
A valet might be as good as anyone 
else, and his wife a good deal better. 
Anyway,” she continued, rather in- 
consistently, ‘‘once you are out of it 
you will be surprised how quickly 
people forget. Especially if you 
should marry again. But there is no 
need for worry. I have an idea we 
shall start to-morrow or the next day 
for the West. I hope so, for it must 
be cooler out there. To-morrow I 
have to devise a way to get your 
clothes from that apartment.” 

‘*Oh, yes, my clothes,” said Alma. 
‘*T suppose I shall need them.” 


‘* Well, one can’t do vet y well with- 
out garments. I see your arms are 
bare. Didn't Josephine lay out a 
nightgown for you? I must ring. 
Surely in a civilized house one can 
always command a rove de nuit.” 
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Mrs. Harpinc was the first to 
alight from the closed carriage as it 
drew up before the station. The 
town was still enwrapped in sultri 
ness, but Ester was not one to com- 
plain of mere atmosphere when more 
important’ matters were pressing 
They had been busy for the past 
forty-eight hours. Fortunately there 
had been less difficulty than she had 
anticipated in getting Alma’s things 
from the Madison avenue apartment. 
When the confidential messenger de- 
spatched thither to reconnoiter came 
back with word of the dispossess 
notice tacked on the door Ester had 
promptly summoned an expressman 
and given him orders; then possessed 
herself of Alma’s key and proceeded 
in person to the spot to pack up what- 
ever she should recognize as her 
niece’s. ‘‘The fox is the best mes- 
senger,”’ she quoted aloud. She felt 
now a complacent delight in the be- 
lief that she had left no souvenir for 
the redoubtable da Veiga to exult 
over. She had been forced to admit 
to herself that the rascal had excel- 
lent taste in furniture and decorations. 
She had particularly admired the 
piano stooi—a giant iron mushroom 
with smaller mushrooms at the base, 
all in the richest mushroom-hued vel- 
vet. She had felt a new sympathy 
for her niece after getting the trunks 
packed and carted away. What su- 
perb audacity, that of the bogus 
Geraldina! 

After Mrs. Harding came Mrs. 
Sevenbanks, pale and preoccupied, 
then the girl herself. All were in 
quiet traveling attire and seemed 
anxious to escape attention. Mrs. 
Harding hastily sent the carriage 
away and followed the others into the 
waiting-room., 
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‘**T see nothing of Jane,” said Mrs. 
Sevenbanks, irritably, as she gazed 
about. 

‘*Jane is probably weeping good- 
bye on the butler’s shoulder,” Mrs. 
Harding answered. 

‘*But she had orders to be here 
with the bags and umbrellas long 
ahead of us.” 

‘*T will leave you and Alma and 
go through the other rooms. She 
may be in the New Haven division.” 
And Mrs. Harding disappeared. She 
returned in a few moments unsuc- 
cessful. ‘‘I see Vasquez outside, 
however, getting out of a hansom,” 
she remarked. 

Mrs. Sevenbanks sighed faintly. 
‘* Ah! he promised to see us off.”” At 
this Alma sank down limp and quiet 
between the iron arm supports of 
the waiting-room bench, while Mrs. 
Harding hastened over to the door 
and met the gentleman coming in. 
Mrs. Sevenbanks waited patiently, 
not even putting up her glass, but 
the girl’s keen eyes could see distinct- 
ly the face and figure of this friend 
He had not changed 


of days gone by. 
at all; men stay the same, year after 
year, while women grow old and hid- 


eous betimes, she thought. She felt 
very old and drawn at this moment. 
She hoped her Aunt Ester would 
keep him down there at the door. He 
had the same grave expression of 
perfect features, the same way of 
lifting his hat, the same walk. He 
was coming toward them just as he 
had come toward her that last even- 
ing—what an age of years ago!—in 
the tropical sunset, down the long 
lane that led to the fotrero. It was 
at the end of the dry season—the 
grass was brittle as hay on the fotrero 
slopes; so dry and slippery that one 
could have coasted down hill on a 
wooden-runnered sled to the crystal 
brooklet at the base. The scent of 
orange and lemon trees was heavy. 
He came in at the gate from the road. 
It was her father’s suburban villa on 
the hill above the town. She had a 
white rose in her hair—one of the 
thousand roses that bloomed perpet- 
ually on the great climbing rose tree 


over the adobe wall before the 
house. ey 

The voice of her Aunt Sevenbanks 
recalled her. She came back with a 
pang to the present. ‘‘What can 
they be discussing?” the elder lady 
inquired, impatiently, at last, and 
started toward them. 

‘*There is a mistake,” said Mrs. 
Harding; ‘‘ Don Roberto tells me we 
were misinformed, and we have nearly 
an hour to wait for our train.” 

Mrs. Sevenbanks was annoyed. In- 
sufficient time to return home and 
over-sufficient for remaining in such a 
place, shecommented. Mrs. Harding 
coincided, but there was no help for 
it. She undertook to explain to Vas- 
quez how there was a new waiting- 
room being built that should be mag- 
nificent in white and gold. ‘* Which 
is no great comfort at the present mo- 
ment,” Mrs. Sevenbanks put in, drily. 

While speaking they were all un- 
consciously moving toward Alma. 
‘*That accounts, then, for Jane’s 
tardiness,” said Mrs. Harding. ‘‘ The 
butler knew the time-table better 
than we.” Mrs. Sevenbanks now be- 
thought herself that she would like 
to find a long-distance telephone and 
give some instructions to the hotel 
man at the Beach about her luggage 
left there. Vasquez wished to be 
permitted to accompany her to the 
booth, but she begged him to do her 
the greater favor of remaining with 
the others. She would feel more at 
ease. There was some apprehension 
in her mind, she hardly could ex- 
plain what caused it. She wished 
they were aboard. She floated gently 
toward the door and vanished. Vas- 
quez stood gazing at Mrs. Harding; 
both seemed embarrassed. Could he 
remain there without saluting the 
third lady of the party? Suddenly 
Ester gave a little cry: ‘‘Oh, Louise 
has forgotten! I must run after her. 
Please stay here, Don Roberto. I 
will come right back.” And she, too, 
was gone. Vasquez took a step for- 
ward. There was no other way. 
Alma, seeing this, rose and put out 
her hand. She was able to speak 
composedly. ‘‘I have not yet been 
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able to thank you—for all your kind- 
My aunt has told me—of your 
thoughtfulness Her voice failed. 

‘*] know that you have been ill,” 
he answered, hastily ‘‘It is better 
to sit down again, isn’t it? The 
heat 


ness. 


1 


‘*I think I should rather walk,” she 
replied. ‘I 
7 


on the lon; 


8 
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shall have to sit somuch 
journey.” 

‘*It zs a long journey,” he acqui- 
esced, gravely. They passed down 
the room. ‘‘The last time I saw 
you,” he said, presently—‘‘ it must be 
nearly seven yearsago. Theevening 
before you left the villa to return to 
town, I think.” 

‘““Yes. Iwas recalling it a moment 
ago, sitting there,” said Alma, dully. 
‘*l remember it all. We walked in 
the lane. No doubt you have long 
since forgotten. . . . I said 
things I was under a wrong 
impression. I misjudged you. You 
didn’t know the reason—you only 
thought me ill-natured and jealous. 
I did you a great wrong, it seems. I 
can only ask you to pardon me 
now now when I am in 
trouble—and disgraced—” Her voice 
broke at last. 

‘*Don’t grieve,” he said, gently; 
‘*don’t grieve. I, too—you cannot 
believe I had forgotten anything. 
That last walk—the rose in your hair 
—the swift sunset and the soft dusk 
before the stars. When you 
left me in anger the rose fell out of 
your hair—I have it yet. Some men 
—remember.” They had reached the 
end of the waiting-room and had to 
turn abruptly. 

‘“‘T see my Aunt Ester coming 
back. She has found Jane, it seems. 
Let us go to them.” 

Thus the reconciliation. 

Mrs. Harding had much to say to 
the maid, whose eyes were quite red. 
‘* But yes, Jane. The idea of crying! 
Of course, it shows your good heart 
not to want to leave your old grand- 
mother, but think of the nice journey 
and all the sights. To-morrow we 
shall be in Chicago, where there are 
lakes and things. You can mail all 
the letters you will have written on 
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the train—to Josephine and Nora and 
—your grandmother. Then it’s only 
three months, and when you come 
back—handsome Christmas presents.” 

Never had Ester Harding been so 
loquacious with a servant. ButAlma 
and Vasquez stood close to her in 
silence. Their duet was over. Had 
they been alone they could not have 
spoken. There was something be- 
tween them like a great blur that ob- 
scured all things and deadened the 
soul—something that must be obliter- 
ated, wiped away forever. 

The moments wore on toward train 
time. The gateman opened the door 
and took his place. The guards began 
to call out the through express for the 
West. ‘‘ We could go aboard if only 
Louise would come,” said Mrs. Hard- 
ing. ‘* She has all the tickets.” The 
three moved uneasily. Time was 
passing. ‘‘Here she comes,” cried 
Ester, suddenly. Mrs. Sevenbanks 
came hurrying along. Her face was 
pale with terror. 

‘*He is out there,” she gasped to 
her sister-in-law. ‘‘Da Veiga—fol- 
lowing us!” All heard her words. 

‘** Quick—the tickets, please!” cried 
Vasquez, sharply. ‘‘ Follow me—we 
must get aboard!” 
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How he succeeded Vasquez after- 
ward never quite remembered. A 
generous fee enlisted the services of 
the colored porter, and the three 
ladies and the maid were speedily 
concealed in the curtains of their ad- 
joining sections. Vasquez breathed 
freer when they were out of sight. 
Their frightened faces had been pain- 
ful. He conversed with them in low 
tones for a time, then bade them 
good-bye. Ester recalled him for an 
instant; would he not look carefully 
about the station to see ae 

He started again. But in the vesti- 
bule he found his passage blocked by 
a large figure. He had studied Pepito 
Gonzalez’s blue prints too well to be 
mistaken. This was really the bogus 
Count pursuing them. How had he 
passed the gates? 
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The two men stood gazing at each 
other. Then slowly and quietly Vas- 
quez receded. He backed through 
the passage into the car aisle. Could 
he warn them? Da Veiga spared him 
the trouble. 

‘You did bring with you in this 
car my wife?” His accusation was so 
aggressively audible that other pas- 
sengers arriving or already ensconced 
turned quickly or thrust out curious 
heads. 

But Vasquez regarded him with un- 
moved features. ‘*‘ You were speak- 
ing to me, sir?” he inquired, indiffer- 
ently. 

‘IT say you did bring ‘ere my 
wife!” da Veiga insisted, more loudly. 

‘“You mistake, sir. Do me the 
favor to pass on.” 

There was silence in the car; every- 
one was listening. As the porter 
came hurrying through with a belated 
traveler’s bag and a ‘‘’Scuse me, sah, 
jes’ wanter set this down,” da Veiga 
appealed furiously to him. ‘‘ This 
man ’e ‘ave rob my wife!” he shouted. 

Vasquez, with his back to the cur- 
tains behind which Mrs. Harding and 
Alma, Mrs. Sevenbanks and her maid 
seemed all to have crept into their 
berths, made tranquil complaint. 
‘‘ Porter, this person has made a mis- 
take and is annoying my family. Can 
you, perhaps, find the lady he wants 
in the other sleeper?” 

‘*We’s a-startin’ now, sah. 
body bes’ git off if they isn’t goin’ 
along, sah. No stop till Sing Sing. 
Bes’ hurry, sah,’’ he admonished the 
excited newcomer. 

The train was moving. They were 
off. The porter hurried out. As the 
speed of the train increased the two 
men rocked a little where they stood. 
Vasquez did not mind being carried 
off. He knew he could explain and 
pay fare to—where did the porter say? 
—Sing Sing, or further. He won- 
dered if he would better go all the 
way to Chicago. There were reasons 
why he would rather not go; other 
reasons, perhaps stronger, why he 
should. The possibility of idle gos- 
sip in after days should not outweigh 
the necessity of protecting these 
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frightened women. He was sure he 
heard the maid whimpering, though 
the others hardly breathed. 

The train rumbled on, more dully, 
through a tunnel. After a little an 
official of some sort came through— 
the conductor, Vasquez imagined. 
This employé he addressed in a tone 
of reasonable remonstrance. ‘‘ This 
man has made a mistake and persists 
in annoying my family. One of the 
ladies has been ill; they have all re- 
tired.” 

‘* Not is so!” cried da Veiga, hoarse- 
ly. ‘*I did see ’er aunt, then I did 
buy one ticket-——”’ 

The conductor lifted his lantern. 
‘‘Um-m, let me see the ticket. 
Yours, too, if you please, sir.” He 
modified his tone somewhat in ad- 
dressing the gentleman with the 
family. A slender hand came out 
from behind the curtains with the 
necessary slips. It was Ester Hard- 
ing’s hand with its ‘‘ duchess” ring 
of opals and diamonds. The official 
returned the check to da Veiga. 
‘*This is all right to Sing Sing—in 
another car, not this.” He eyed the 
peculiar-looking traveler shrewdly. 
‘*Foreigner, I presume. Well, you 
pass along ahead and I will look into 
this matter for you.” He turned to 
Vasquez. ‘‘Lady sick? Four, two 
sections—” He hesitated. But Vas- 
quez was prepared. He had pro- 
duced a twenty-dollar bill. ‘‘1 was 
not going myself,” he explained, 
quietly. ‘‘I saw my family aboard 
and wished to get off. You might 
with this bill arrange for me. At the 
first stop I can alight.” 

‘*If so ’e did not bring my wife,” 
cried da Veiga, ‘‘ why she will not 
put out ’er ’ead till I see? One ’and I 
see, all diamonds.” 

The official regarded the bill. 
‘*Guess you'd better humor him,” he 
suggested, under his breath. ‘‘ Seems 
a little cracked.” 

Vasquez looked annoyed. ‘‘ Since 
you request it.” He turned and spoke 
through the drapery: ‘‘ Jane, just 
look out here for a moment.” 

The curtains parted. A sandy head 
and a pair of reddened eyelids came 
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into view from the upper berth. The 
official looked at da Veiga. ‘‘ Well, is 
that your wife?” he asked, sharply. 

‘*No!” came the answer, in a roar 
of rage. 

‘*Pass right along, then, please. 
Can't have the passengers disturbed.” 

‘*She is there!” da Veiga wailingly 
insisted. 

Vasquez shrugged his shoulders. 
‘* How much longer must this go on? 
We paid for sleeping accommoda- 
tions.” 

“Certainly, sir. Um-m—lady in 
lower berth wife’s mother?” 

‘*‘Who else should she be?” He 
hoped Mrs. Sevenbanks would for- 
give him. ‘‘In the morning,” he 
added, ‘‘he can discover for him- 
self.” 

‘“‘That is fair enough,” said the 
official. 

Da Veiga suddenly collapsed into 
meekness. ‘‘ Vare well, Mr. Con- 
ductor. I go with you in that other 
car.” His broad shoulders moved 
along the aisle. Vasquez drew a long 
breath. Suddenly he noticed great 
drops of perspiration on his face and 
hands. Was it such a warm night, 
then? 

‘*Don Roberto! 
Harding calling him. 

‘* Yes, sefiora,” he answered, in 
Spanish. ‘‘ He has gone.” 

‘** But he will return.” 

“*T hope not. If so, I will meet 
him at the door. At Sing Sing he 
must get off—before I do.” 

** At what time will that be?” 

**In about an hour—or two, I sup- 
pose. : 

‘‘Ave Maria! Whocould have fore- 
seen this? Jane put her head out?” 

‘*Very nobly. We must remember 
Jane.” 

‘*Her mother, too, eh?’ 

‘‘For heaven's sake, sefiora/ It 
was unavoidable.” 

‘* Was everyone listening?” 

**Not so particularly. It is true 
he yelled. You are all comfortable, 
sewora, I trust, and I will go out to 
the other car and see where he is. 
He agreed to wait till morning, but 
his ticket is only to Sing Sing.” 


” 


he heard Ester 


‘Good heavens! Then go quickly, 
Don Roberto. Heaven protect you!” 


XXIV 


** You are asleep, Alma?” 

“a.” 

‘**It is very hot up there?” 

**] don’t mind; but I am thirsty. 
Will you let me take your wrap to go 
for a drink?” 

‘* Of course—here. . . Canyou 
get down? Don’t fall. Wait; hadn't 
you better let me fetch the water?” 

‘*T can go very well.” She drew 
on the gauze-like traveling cloak. 
Her bare arms looked thin and pallid 
in the flowing sleeves. ‘‘I am all 
right now,” she said; ‘‘I had not 
taken off my shoes, even.”’ 

**Hurry back.” 

**Oh, there's nothing to be afraid 
of—now.” She _ balanced herself 
carefully along between the section 
hangings. On she went, to the end 
of the car. There Vasquez met and 
stopped her. 

**Go back quickly!” he said; but 
too late. Da Veiga was confronting 
them. 

‘** Liars of the devil!” was his greet- 
ing, in Spanish. ‘‘ Liars of the in- 
fernal! You try to ruin a poor for- 
eigner!” Suddenly he changed to 
English. ‘‘I will find that conductor 
and I will prove to’im. Then I will 
make you to be sorry for this trick.” 

‘*Silence!” said Vasquez, in his 
own language. ‘‘ You will leave this 
car; you have no right here. The 
porter will fling you out. And you 
will hold your tongue and leave this 
train at Sing Sing, and after that go 
back to New York. If you do all 
this, it may be this lady’s family will 
have pity and not send you to prison 
for bigamy. You hear?” 

Da Veigaonly laughed. Heseemed 
to feel master of the situation. “If 
I have one wife there is no bigamy,” 
he said, returning toSpanish. ‘‘I have 
one at first, perhaps, and while she is 
yet living I marry another. Then 
the first one dies and I marry still 
another—they are all diadlos. But 
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this last I can do because the second 
was not my wife by the law. ‘These 
laws of this country are truly good 
and wise!” 

‘* Enough of that! 
get out of here!” 

‘‘And I say I defy you! I make 
one scandal and I take back my wife 

stands beside you. I take ’er 
back, and if she say one word I take 
the throat in my two ’ands so, and I 
choke—you ’ear, I choke . 

Alma gave a gasping cry and 
reached out and clung to Vasquez. 
‘‘Roberto, save me!” she exclaimed. 
She hung to him interror. He could 
feel her naked arms, cold and smooth 
as ivory, where the wide sleeves 
slipped back. ‘‘Save me!” she re- 
peated. 

He supported her for an instant, 
then, ‘‘Go back to your aunt,” he 
said; ‘‘leave metosettle with him. I 
beg you to go back!” 

Their eyes met. Each seemed pas- 
sionately to implore the other. 

‘‘T will,” she murmured, 
obeyed. 

‘* You will return tothe other car,” 
said Vasquez, slowly. ‘‘I will go 
with you and you will listen to what 
I have to say. On behalf of this lady 
and her family I will make a proposi- 
tion to you, and you will agree to 
accept it—if you are wise. They 
may even allow you a sum cf money. 
At any rate, you will escape the 
courts and prison. Now lead the way 
without a moment’s waste of time. 
We shall be in Sing Sing in five min- 
utes, and you get off there.” 

They were now out on the platform, 
where the day coach joined the 
sleeper. 

‘**You think I am a fool,” said da 
Veiga, returning to Spanish. ‘‘ For 
money? I need only to go in there 
and drag that old woman with the 
blond wig from her berth. That old 
Mrs. Sevenbanks—she will give 
money, diamonds—all she has—if I 
will be quiet and make noscandal. I 
can get money. It ismy w/e I want. 
I will have my wife!” 

** Your wife is in New York.” 

** Mentira!” 
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‘*Your wife is in New York. Go 
back to her and show sense. She 
likes you; go back and beg her par- 
don. And—+Aold your tongue!” 

‘¢ For one million dollars I will 
hold my tongue!” 

‘* Then jail for years!’ 

‘*T have no fear. You—you 
her lover, but she is my wife.” 

‘*T give you thirty seconds to get 
back to your seat * 

Da Veiga sprang upon him. Vas- 
quez, though tall, was slight, but he 
was alert and wiry. They grappled, 
struggled. Da Veiga had the advan- 
tage. 

Vasquez 
strangling. 
movement 
other’s arm 


not 


are 


felt himself choking, 
Then by some chance 
he gained hold of the 
a peculiar hold. After- 


ward, reading of Jit Jitsu methods, 
he wondered if he had saved himself 
unconsciously by one of them. Da 
Veiga uttered a peculiar cry and fell. 
He fell backward, seemed not to stop 
falling until down the steps : 
in the dark- 


and the train went on 
ness. 

Vasquez, supporting himself weakly 
by the car door, heard someone in- 
quiring, ‘‘What’s the matter?” It 
was the conductor with the lantern. 

He had not breath to reply at 
once. ‘‘ That fellow—attacked me.” 

‘* Who, that foreign fellow?” 

‘** Yes.” 

‘* Where is he gone now?” 

Vasquez looked toward the outer 
darkness. ‘‘I don’t know,” he an- 
swered, slowly, with a shudder. 


XXV 


On a crisp Midwinter night two 
ladies well wrapped in furs descended 
from an automobile before the new 
waiting-room of the great station. Es- 
ter Harding was seeing off an English 
cousin by marriage, a Harding of 
agreeable manners, who was going to 
join a house party in New England. 
Ester was very cheerful. ‘‘ They got 
it finished at last,” she said, ‘‘ and it’s 
a work of art. I mean this station. 
Too well I remember a certain hot 
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night last Summer when it wasn’t 
finished and we had to wait in a place 
around the corner, a Noah’s Ark sort 
of place.” She turned to the driver. 
“You are to remain for me, you 
know.” 

‘*But this is quite a charming ar- 
rangement,” said the English lady as 
they entered the great hall. ‘‘It 
seems all marble and electricity.” 

Ester was looking about for seats. 


SMART 
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know. Alma was far from well, and 
it was Louise’s duty to take her toa 
warmer climate. You couldn't ex- 
pect the girl to be strong after a shock 
of that kind. Vasquez broke 
it very gently, of course. Imagine! 
he kept the secret and allowed us to 
continue on all the way to Chicago. 
You see, when it happened the train 
was rapidly approaching a town, and 
aid was sent back at once.” 


‘* How dreadful! And the man was 
dead?” 

‘* Absolutely. It was dreadful, 
se but somehow, you know, I 
didn’t feel so terribly sorry. What 
impressed me was the way he handled 
the matter—I mean Vasquez. No 
scandal in the papers — positively 
miraculous, that. As the train came 
to a stop in the station he hurriedly 
bade us good-bye and assured us 
that da Veiga had already got off— 
guietly. Imagine! Got off quietly! 
We went on to Chicago and there 
found a telegram breaking the news 
to us.” 

‘*Fancy!” said the Englishwoman; 
‘*keeping it out of the papers was 
clever. Isn't it time for me to go 
aboard?” 

‘*] fear it is, my dear.” 

‘‘Then au revoir, Ester. By-the 
bye, did this heroic Vasquez sail with 
Mrs. Sevenbanks and Alma?” 

‘*Cousin Marian! you surprise me. 
Certainly not. He is perfectly good 
form. He waited for the following 
steamer.” 


‘**So it is,” she answered, carelessly. 
‘““And what a crowd! Trains for 
everywhere leaving all the time. 
You have ten minutes yet. By-the- 
bye, you were saying the Dows would 
be in your party. I hope you will like 
them.” 

‘*Which means you don’t.” 

**T don’t know them—no, 
wrong—I mean they don’t 
me.” 

‘But they 
Sevenbanks?” 

‘That is true. They will no 
doubt have much to ask you about 
Louise. Do not fail to tell them how 
enthusiastically she set sail for South 
America. They will not believe it, 
of course, but tell them just the same. 
I dare say I shouldn’t have believed 
it myself. But she was in good 
spirits.” 

**You think she foresees a happy 
ending of—the romance?” 

Ester shrugged lightly. ‘‘It was 
rather a matter of duty. Proper- 
minded people are always happiest 
when performing their duty, you 
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AFFECTING MEMORIES 


\ ILLIE—Why did the widow sell her parrot? 
4 Wituie—She said it reminded her of her late husband. 
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SURELY AN EXCEPTION 


E—Someone says he never knew a rogue who was not unhappy. 
Sue—How about Cupid? 





PIERROT’S HOUSE 


By Bliss Carman 


STREET that’s neither grand nor poor; 
A number quite unknown to fame; 
Stairs; then a door without a name; 
Then lodgings where content is sure; 


An air of luring quietude; 
A littered table; notes, and scraps 
Of writing—poetry perhaps; 

Mirror and window panes smoke-blued; 


Pictures; a shelf of books; a tray 

Of glasses, and a plate or two; 

Some silver old; some journals new; 
Roses; a dancing girl in clay; 


A shrine; a béret: one sabot; 
Wine; cigarettes; a mask; a fan; 
A Persian rug; a deep divan; 

Repose and joy. Here lives Pierrot. 


II 


All day I keep my vigil here, 
My day-dream, until dusk draws down, 
And out of the great noise of town 
Expected eager steps draw near. 


And then the shadow I pursue 
Grows substance; beauty, voice and touch, 
I have so longed for, loved so much, 
Dawn on me, and the dream comes true. 


III 


Come in, come in, sweetheart of mine, 
And let the crazy world go by 
With blare and dust and pageantry! 
For here are books and love and wine. 


The good God here has made a place 
Where it is good for us to be, 
And given it to you and me. 

Lift up that merry little face! 
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Go by, go by, you slaving throngs, 
With heavy footsteps and sad eyes, 
And never guess what paradise 

To one improvident belongs! 


For we have eaten of the fruit 
Of knowledge, and know good from ill; 
And we have chosen love; while still 
The joyless argue and dispute. 


Tut, tut! What is this idle prate 

Of ‘‘duty” and of ‘‘ circumstance,” 

Of **if” and ‘‘ but,” and ‘‘ means” and ‘‘ chance?” 
But love, and love will make you great. 


V 


There is a corner of the room 
Where all his mistress’ garments be, 
Hung up in order daintily, 

Breathing faint odors through the gloom. 


Ah, friends, for you your gardens wide, 
Where you may walk the world away 
In a long, meditative day, 

With phlox and rose on either side. 


He chooses the seclusion dim 
Of four walls and a door that locks, 
Where fairer things than rose or phlox 
Bloom in the scented dusk for him. 


VI 


When old romance and moonlight lie 
On every city square and tree, 
The moonflower, Pierrette, is she; 

Her lover moon, Pierrot, am I. 


Children of beauty and of night, 
We lie awake and babble tales 
Of love, until the moonshine fails 
And slumber seals our happy plight. 


Vil 


Here lives the innocent Pierrot; 
Freedom and beauty all he asks. 
For love will guide his joyous tasks, 

And truth is all that he would know. 





THE PRICE OF ADMISSION 


By Felicia Goddard 


RS. SIMPSON EXETER’S 
| victoria stopped with a clat- 
ter under the porte-coche re. 
It was August, one of those rare 
afternoons when Newport allows it- 
self to be not only clear but brilliant. 
There never was such blue of sea, 
such green of lawn, such pink hy- 
drangeas. Even the red carpet on 
the marble steps seemed to have 
taken on a brighter hue than usual. 

Mrs. Exeter was a very fine lady, 
almost a great person; so much so 
that never in the course of her life 
had she been forced to assert the 
fact. This was the more remarkable 
inasmuch as she was not a clever 
woman, nor was her husband a man 
of large fortune, as fortunes are con- 
sidered by the people among whom 
Mrs. Exeter lived. She was, it is 
true, a marvelously pretty woman, 
looking scarcely thirty, though, as a 
matter of fact, she was more than ten 
years older, as the age of her son 
attested. 

It was not her beauty, however, 
nor even her charm of manner, that 
had attained for her house the repu- 
tation of being the only one to which 
an entrée meant the achievement of 
all things socially. Mrs. Exeter, 
someone had said, could get anyone 
into society because she would never 
try. Here, perhaps, lay the clue to 
her power—in her polite aloofness 
from ali struggle, her fine apprecia- 
tion of availability and unavailability 
and her instinct for social fitness, as 
unerring as the willow wand’s for 
water. 

She had never been in the habit of 
calling on her husband’s business 
friends, although on more than one 


occasion it would have been to her 
advantage to do so. She had ob- 
served with some shrewdness that 
nothing harassed the people she 
knew so much, nothing rendered 
them so apologetic and uncomforta- 
ble, as their social obligations to per- 
sons they did not consider socially 
creditable. She resolved never to 
find herself in such a position. 

Such a point of view is all very 
well with a docile husband, but when 
the person concerned is an only and 
much beloved son the matter takes 
on a different appearance, so differ- 
ent, indeed, that Mrs. Exeter’s foot- 
man was even then inquiring whether 
Mrs. Burlington was at home. Mrs. 
Burlington was the wife of the prin- 
cipal partner in the firm where Bobby 
Exeter had found his first business 
opportunity. Beyond this nothing 
was known of her except that she 
had suddenly appeared on the horizon 
of Newport and had bought one of 
its most beautiful houses, to which, 
it seemed, no one had so far taken 
the trouble to go. 

Hearing that she was in, Mrs. Exe- 
ter descended and mounted the steps 
with the assistance of her tall Empire 
parasol, trailing her pretty painted 
muslin skirts along the red carpet. 
The house had formerly belonged to 
a friend, and she noted in the blank 
gilded drawing-room how great a 
difference was made by the absence 
of certain admirably arranged flowers 
and ornaments, and especially of 
some familiar photographs. She 
wondered whether Mrs. Burlington 
displayed discretion, or the lack of it, 
in not exhibiting the portraits of her 
intimates. 
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An instant later her hostess en- 
tered. She was a young woman, 
slight, and so obviously well dressed 
that she ran the risk of entirely sink- 
ing her own individuality in that of 
herdressmaker. Yet this could never 
be wholly true, for her own person- 
ality was sufficiently striking. Her 
hair was pale blond, her skin some- 
what dark and her blue eyes brilliant, 
more on account of their quality than 
their Her appearance pre- 
sented—so slightly that to name it is 
to exaggerate it—the merest 
gestion of a ferret There was in her 
bearing that mingling of intelligence 
and sharpness that has made the 
American business man what he is. 

The two ladies talked pleasantly on 
topics not absorbing to either until 
Mrs. Exeter, with her sweet, gracious 
smile, mentioned ‘‘your husband’s 
kindness to my At this the 
other, instead of acknowledging the 
gracious expression, slowly rose to 
her feet and stood looking down at 
her guest, half-puzzled, half-amused. 

‘*Do you know, Mrs. Exeter,” she 


color 


sug- 
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said, ‘‘ I’ve been on the point of com- 
ing to see you a great many times in 
the last few days?” 

‘*IT should always have been glad 
to see you,” answered Mrs. Exeter, 
polite but mystified. 

Mrs. Burlington laughed. 


‘* Would 
you?” she said. ‘‘That’s the ques- 
tion. To be brief, you are in posses- 
sion of something that I would give a 
good deal for, and I am in possession 
of something for which you would 
give anything in the world. There 
seems to be some basis for barter 
here, don’t you think?” 

Mrs. Exeter liked neither the tone 
nor the substance of this speech, and 
she noted mentally that this was 
probably the inevitable consequence 
of making any advance to this sort of 
person, but she said, still pleasantly: 
‘*Oh, if you want to talk business, 
let my husband have the pleasure of 
coming to see you. 

**T’m afraid that wouldn’t do. 
business had better be 
tween us alone.”’ 

‘*Then,” said Mrs. Exeter, getting 
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up and holding out her hand, ‘I’m 
sure it is discuss it, for, 
you see, I am confident there is noth- 
ing you possess which I am so dis- 
courteous as to envy. Good-bye.” 

‘‘One moment,” put in the other 
woman, betraying a certain nervous- 
ness under her air of resolution. 
‘**You can’t think of naturally 
enough, because you don’t know 
about it. Let me tell you. You 
speak of my husband’s goodness to 
your Have you any idea how 
far it extends? Did you ever suspect 
that for the last two months it was 
the only thing that stood between 
your son and a criminal action?” She 
paused. ‘‘He’s $50,000 short in his 
accounts.” 

Mrs. Exeter was silent an instant, 
and then gasped: ‘‘ You shall have 
the money to-morrow.” 

To her figures had always presented 
such mysterious uncertainty that the 
idea of being short in accounts seemed 
to her more a fresh proof of their ac- 
cursedness than of any intentional 
knavery on the part of the account- 
ant. Besides, like so many mothers, 
she did not think of her son as a 
responsible person, to be judged as 
worthy or unworthy, but instinctively 
considered him as a creature apart 
from standards, whose advocate she 
must always be, whose partisan she 
was without hearing the facts. She 
knew, that the world 


useless to 


this 


son. 


nevertheless, 
held a different estimate in such mat- 
ters, knew that her son’s career was 
ruined unless she could fulfil the 
promise she had just made, and this, 
so far as she could see, was quite im- 
possible. 

She took a step toward the door, 
however, as if to end the interview, 
but Mrs. Burlington again stopped 
her. 

‘*But I don’t want the money,” she 
said, ‘‘and it really wouldn’t do any 
good, unless Mr. Burlington con- 
tracted to keep the story secret. 
Everyone would know that Bobby 
Exeter had been $50,000 behind, and 
even if anyone remembered to add 
that his family had eventually paid 
up it wouldn’t help him much in 
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most people’s eyes. The question is 
simply, will Burlington & Co. keep 
the thing quiet? Well, yes, I'llagree 
they shall, on one condition.” 

‘* What?” Mrs. Exeter had 
almost before she knew it. 

‘*That you take me up; make me 
smart; make me one of these people.” 

Mrs. Exeter looked at her. ‘‘ Oh, 
but why,” -‘*why do you 
want such a thing? All my life I 
have among the people who 
were naturally my friends, just as 
you have gone among those who were 
naturally yours. What reason—what 
reason, in heaven’s name, have you 
for supposing that mine are any more 
agreeable than yours?” 

The ferret aspect became a trifle 
more apparent in Mrs. Burlington as 
she answered: ‘‘Thank you very 
much for the compliment to my 
friends, but you see the point isn’t 
whether I’m a fool to want it, but 
that Ido. I see these people every 
day driving or at the beach, and I 
read about their parties, or,” she 
added, defiantly, ‘‘ I hear about them 
from my servants, and I don’t know 
one of them, not one, and it makes me 
wretched—it makes me feel physic- 
ally sick to hear their names. I have 
just as much as they, and I’m a clev- 
erer woman. So now you know what 
1 want and what I'll do to get it.” 

‘*T think you overrate my power—” 
Mrs. Exeter began, but was at once 
swept aside. 

‘*No, I don’t. 
wish. Oh, I don’t mean ask me to 
two or three big entertainments. I 
mean have me with you all the time. 
Tell me what to do and what not to 
do. Talk to your friends about me 
until they believe I’m something 
worth while. There, I know you can 
if you want to. Is your son’s secret 
worth it?” 

‘*T must have time to think it over. 
I must speak to my son,” Mrs. Exeter 
answered, unsteadily. 

‘‘Well, upon my word, isn’t that 
rather shabby of you? If you speak 
to him, of course he’ll let you off. 
He won't let you pay the price of his 
misdeeds. If I know Bobby Exeter, 


asked 


she said 


rone 
gone 


You can do it if you 
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he may be weak under temptation, 
but he won’t force an unwelcome in- 
timacy on his mother to save himself. 
If you want the whole thing to be 
made public I can’t think of a better 
way than to consult your son before 
you sacrifice yourself to help him.” 

There was some force in this argu- 
ment. It was quite true, Mrs. Exe- 
ter saw at once, that her high-spirited 
Bobby would refuse to let her make 
such a bargain, however advantageous 
to him. If she was to save him she 
must do it secretly and at once, cer- 
tainly without committing herself to 
paper, as his present absence would 
have demanded. 

‘* You know,” Mrs. Burlington sug- 
gested, gently, ‘‘a young man in his 
position has temptations. My husband 
often says that he blames himself as 
much as the boy for having subjected 
him to such a test.”’ 

At this unexpected kindness the 
tears came to Mrs. Exeter’s eyes, and 
at the word temptation all Bobby’s 
extravagant tastes leaped to her re- 
membrance. She recalled that twice 
of late he had appealed to his father 
for an increase in his allowance, and 
had appealed in vain. She had her- 
self seen less of him for the last two 
monthsthanever before. A thousand 
small incidents of this nature occurred 
to her mind to strike conviction 
deeper. 

She, like most women, had but a 
vague and impersonal idea of mascu- 
line standards of honor. She felt 
that her son had been unfortunate 
rather than wrong. Her first desire 
to speak to him died away. It would 
be too cruel for her to be the person 
to drag him through the humiliation 
of confession. Whatever she did 
could be done without spoken word 
between them. 


It was really surprising, in the 
course of the next few days, how 
many people asked each other whether 
they knew Mrs. Burlington, ‘‘that 
delightful friend of Mrs. Exeter’s.” 
Before two weeks had gone by nine 
women out of ten pronounced them- 
selves extremely fond of her. She 
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so intelligent, 
and withal much 
usage du monde as, not a few added, 
was only to be expected of anyone 
you met at Mrs. Exeter’s. 

This lady had indeed brought all 
the weight of her intelligence and ex- 
perience to bear. She knew that it 
was not enough for an aspirant to be 
well dressed; her appearance must be 
so authoritative in such matters that 
merely to behold her was an educa- 
tion in feminine attire. She taught 
her pupil—a difficult task—the neces- 
sity of being agreeable without being 
aggressive, taught her that it made 
no difference, was perhaps undesira- 
ble, that she herself should be con- 
versationally brilliant if only 
succeeded in making others think 
themselves so; and above all, Mrs. 
Exeter impressed upon her the ad- 
vantages of commending herself to 
unattractive husbands of attractive 
wives, those unfortunates whom no 
one has ever wanted to sit next to at 
dinner. It was along this line that 
Mrs. Burlington achieved her most 
conspicuous successes. Hosts who 
for years had sat glum and neglected 
at the foot of their own tables sud- 
denly found themselves provided 
with a companion willing to exert 
herself to the utmost for their amuse- 
ment. Naturally these gentlemen, 
surprised and flattered, clamored for 
her society; naturally their wives, 
amiably anxious to keep them happy, 
readily acceded to their demands. 

In the midst of this excitement 
Bobby Exeter arrived from New 
York to spend Saturday with his par- 
ents. His mother drove down to the 
boat to meet him. He complained 
bitterly of the heat in town. It was 
not, she felt, her imagination that he 
looked worn and aged. 

On the way home 


was so well dressed, 


possessed of so 


she 


they 


passed 
Mrs. Burlington, and a cordial greet- 


ing was given and returned. Bobby 
turned to his mother—was it in 
surprise or anxiety? She answered 
his look. 

“I’ve seen her a great deal lately. 
She dines with us to-night.” 

** Well, I can’t see what you see 
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in—” he began, and stopped. ‘‘ Do 
you really like her?” 

She felt tempted to ask what other 
motive could be prompting her, but 
contented herself withsaying: ‘‘She’s 
been tremendously taken up.” 

‘*Bless me!” said Bobby. 
next!” 

The subject dropped, to be taken 
up later by Bobby himself. He 
wished his mother hadn’t asked the 
woman to dine. Old Burlington was 
well enough, but his wife— She was 
vulgar; she was pushing; she was 
‘*on the make.”” Bobby had supposed 
his mother had better taste. 

To be attacked on the score of taste 
was too much for Mrs. Exeter. She 
said, bitterly: ‘‘ Apparently it doesn’t 
occur to you that I may have reasons 
beside my own enjoyment.” 

‘*My advancement, you mean?” he 
asked, sharply. ‘‘ Why, then, drop it, 
by all means. I don’t think I can 
stay much longer with Burlington.” 
He paused. The carriage stopped at 
the door, and he added, hastily: 
‘* Don’t tell my father.” 

The word ‘‘can” struck terror to 
his mother’s mind. If he had only 
said he did not wish to stay much 
longer with his present employer! 
She answered nothing, and went to 
her own room dispirited. Before 
his arrival she had cherished a dim 
hope that he would treat the whole 
affair so lightly or so simply that 
it would be possible to speak of it, 
and that some explanation between 
them would follow. At first she had 
been encouraged by his evident dis- 
like of her intimacy with Mrs. Bur- 
lington, for surely he would not be 
slow to grasp the advantage of the 
situation. Almost at once, however, 
she perceived that he had totally mis- 
apprehended it. He evidently thought, 
misled perhaps by her statements, 
that she had been only one of many 
to discover and like the wife of his 
chief. He supposed his secret safe, 
but doubtless considered it seriously 
threatened by the intimacy, which he 
continued to oppose with all his 
might. 

And now his father, usually not 


‘* What 
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quick to notice moods, observed a 
change in him. He was silent and 
abstracted. Mrs. Exeter noted that 
he was never away from the house 
at mail time and always intercepted 
the postman at the door. Her heart 
sank, too, to see how continually his 
thoughts ran on money—a most un- 
usual symptom in him—and how in- 
evitably, when they were alone, he 
brought the conversation round to 
discuss some occupation that would 
bring him in a quick and large re- 
turn. 

She laid a trap for him by suggest- 
ing railroading, and almost wept 
aloud as he fell into it by declaring 
that for him this was one of the most 
impossible of careers; that he must 
have money within six months or he 
should never want it at all. This 
was plain talking. 

‘*T can’t see the reason for that, 
Bob,” she said, faintly. 

‘*You would if you knew every- 
thing,” he responded, looking very 
gloomy and burying his head in his 
hands. Fora second she feared he 
was about to tell her all, and suddenly 
losing courage, changed the subject. 

Sunday evening he went back with- 
out having defined his position fur- 
ther. At parting Mrs. Exeter asked 
him, with some constraint, if he in- 
tended coming up for the following 
Sunday. 

‘*Oh, yes, I suppose so,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘if I’m still in this part of 
the world. I’ve a great mind to go 
to the Klondike and find gold, or cut 
my throat.” 

‘*Perhaps that would be the best 
thing to do,” his mother answered. 

They looked at each other with in- 
tense eyes, and he went without 
speaking. 

In the week that ensued Mrs. Bur- 
lington’s triumphs became more and 
more striking. In all her suffering 
Mrs. Exeter could not but feel a cer- 
tain glow of pride as she looked on 
the evidences of her own power. It 
was not so much that she had made 
Mrs. Burlington liked as that she had 
made her likable; not so much that 
her influence had raised the woman 
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as that her corrections and advice had 
made the rise possible. 

On Friday, much to his mother’s 
surprise, Bobby appeared, unan- 
nounced and unexpected, still look- 
ing white, but complaining less of 
the heat. She fancied she saw in 
him the traces of a final determina- 
tion. He admitted loss of weight. 

She was not left long in doubt. 
Bobby was obviously seeking an in- 
terview with her, which she as care- 
fully avoided. At last, the second 
evening of his stay, the matter was 
settled by Mr. Exeter’s being called 
away while they were all sitting to- 
gether after dinner. It tookeonly a 
second for Bobby to fling himself be- 
side her on the sofa and launch into, 
as her dazed mind discovered, the 
narrative of the one passion of his 
life. 

Her name was Flora, and she was 
but eighteen. She was being taken 
abroad by her aunt in the Autumn to 
study music for years. If he couldn’t 
do something before she went, if he 
couldn’t make some definite proposal 
with the consent of his parents, and 
show some prospect of being able to 
marry, they would take her away and 
he should never see her again. They 
would marry her to an old German 
banker who was following her about 
like a dog. Wouldn’t his mother, 
Bobby wanted to know, do some- 
thing, do anything with his father? 

To this and much more of the same 
sort Mrs. Exeter listened with the 
manner of one who has suddenly sat 
down under a cold waterfall. At last 
she was able to gasp out, ‘*‘ But in 
your position, Bobby, you should not 
think of matrimony.” 

‘*Oh, I know,” he answered, ‘I 
ought to wait until I have an assured 
income, if I wait until I’m ninety. 
Marriage is a serious thing—well, it’s 
not one-tenth as serious as letting the 
only woman you will ever love slip 
through your fingers.” 

‘*T was not thinking of your pov- 
erty,” said his mother, who was not 
pleased that he was still ready to 
dupe her, ‘‘ but of dishonor.” 

‘*What do you mean?” he asked, 
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growing quickly crimson, _ eithe1 
from guilt or anger. 

‘*Dear boy,” said his mother, lay- 
ing her hand on his, ‘‘ understand, I 
never blamed you. I didn’t speak be- 
fore because I thought silence made 
iteasier. I thought you understood, 
or I should have relieved your mind 
long ago, when I saw you looking so 
worn and anxious. Your secret is 
quite safe. The Burlingtons will 
never tell. Mrs. Burlington’s social 
elevation has been the price I paid, 
dear Bobby, I need not say how 
gladly.” 

‘*But I don’t understand. My se- 
cret? You don’t mean that Mrs. Bur- 
lington has found out about Flora? 
How could she?” 

‘*Flora! Don’t be absurd, Bobby. 
Her husband told her about the 
$50,000 that you—that was—” Mrs. 
Exeter began to cry feebly—‘‘ about 
the mistake in your books. I knew 
it was nothing but a mistake; I un- 
derstood———” 

‘*T wish to goodness / did. What 
did Mrs. Burlington tell you?” He 
shot a wild arrow at fiction in the 
hope of bringing down fact. ‘That 
I had stolen $50,000 from the bank?” 

His mother nodded convulsively. 
‘*She told me the first time we met— 
one day when I went to see her.” 

‘* And you believed her?” 

‘*In a way she tried to be kind. 
She spoke of your temptations * 

‘*Now may heaven preserve us 
from our mothers!” cried Bobby, 
starting up. 

There was a long silence. She 
wept on; he went and stood beside 
the table with his hands in his pock- 
ets. At last, without stooping to re- 
proach, he said: 

‘*Well, you know it was a lie.” 

**How could I tell? I knew noth- 
ing about it——” 

**You knew all about me.’ 


’ 
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‘* But so little of business.” 

Bobby was sufficiently intelligent 
to see here the root of the whole mat- 
ter and to know that she was suffer- 
ing as poignantly as the most vindic- 
tive could desire. 

‘‘Well,” he said, ‘‘that dreadful 
woman has done her trick all right. 
She has turned your lack of faith in 
me into a very pretty social success.” 

His mother sprang to the writing 
table. 


MADAM: 

The explanation with my son which 
you so skilfully contrived to postpone 
has this moment taken place. You will 
scarcely be surprised to learn that the 
honor of your future acquaintance will 
not be mine, and that my friends will 
not be slow in learning the character of 
a person for whom I cannot too deeply 
regret having made myself responsible. 


She signed it and despatched it with 
all possible speed. 

An answer returned almost as 
quickly by Mrs. Burlington’s footman. 
Her servants had lately been put into 
new liveries, and none presented a 
smarter appearance. 


My DEAR Mrs, EXETER: 

Few examples of maternal apprecia- 
tion have afforded me as much amuse- 
ment as your immediate belief in my as- 
sertions in regard to yourson. Exactly 
how much either of you will gain by a 
public statement of your low opinion of his 
honesty you are doubtless better fitted to 
estimate than I. If, however, you in- 
tend to declare open war, it must be a 
satisfaction to one of your generous dis- 
position to know that owing to your dis- 
criminating kindness we shall at least 
meet as equals. In any case, let me take 
this opportunity of thanking you for the 
pleasant and, as I think you will find, 
permanent position you have afforded 
me among the number of your delightful 
friends. 

Cordially yours, 


BERTHA BURLINGTON. 


wt 
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By Edgar Saltus 


EOPLE have wondered why 
Mr. Austin was made Poet 
Laureate. The reason is quite 

simple. Mr. Austin lives on very 
good terms with his wife, and that 
pleased the Queen. It pleases us, 
too. So, also, the result. It 
constitutes a fine case of what a bou- 
levardier might—if he thought of it 
describe as J/aurtat medtocritas. 
Moreover, it shows, or seems to show, 
that connubial virtues are more esti- 
mable than literary sins. That is 
quite as it should be. But the con- 
verse of the proposition is equally 
true. Domestic difficulties are pref- 
erable to halting hexameters. The 
world is filled with good husbands. 
Good verse is more scant. For that 
matter, the better the verse the worse 
the husband. An ideal spouse would 
be both a perfect lover and a perfect 
poet. But no mere mortal has suc- 
ceeded in being both, for any length 
of time, at least, and very naturally, 
too. The Muse is highly jealous. 
The task of serving two masters is 
nothing to having two mistresses on 
your hands. 

These views have, we fear, a false 
air of originality. But we claim no 
copyright on them. They have been 
running about the bookshelves ever 
since books were shelved. Said 
Michelangelo: ‘‘Art is wife enough 
for me.” Said Flaubert: ‘‘ However 
refractory the Muse may be, she is 
better than any woman.” Said Ba- 
con: ‘* Matrimony is an impediment 
to great enterprises.” Kant, Newton, 
Beethoven, Descartes, Spinoza, Leib- 
nitz, Gibbon, Macaulay, Handel, 
Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Camoéns, 
Voltaire, Cavour and Chauncey De- 


does 


pew appear to have agreed with him. 
In such fine company we may not 
presume tointrude. But we are quite 
sure that there are plenty of people 
who long for heaven if for no other 
reason than because there is no mar- 
rying or giving in marriage there. 
We have not a doubt but that while 
Mrs. Carlyle was among us she felt 
pretty much that way, too. We have 
not a doubt but that Mrs. Donizetti 
did also. For Donizetti used to get 
very indignant at that lady, which 
was not philosophic, and occasionally 
beat her, which was certainly not 
polite. Even so, the exercise must 
have been good for him. One day, 
five minutes after laying her out, he 
composed the ‘*‘ 7u che a Dito spiegasti 
“alt,” an aria which a seraph might 
envy—the most bewitching in the en- 
tire Italian repertory, and which any- 
one who has heard the last act of 
‘*Lucia” will recall. Exercise of a 
similar nature Byron took with his 
little Guiccioli, and with proper poetic 
results. One of the liveliest scenes 
in ‘*Les Trois Mousquetaires ” was 
evolved by Dumas just after he 
had torn hair by the handful from 
the head of a young person who 
honored him with her affection. 
‘*Were her tears but pearls,” he 
announced, ‘‘I would make a neck- 
lace of them.” 

These incidents happened a long 
time ago, and fail to stir us very 
deeply. They do not demonstrate 
much, either, and what they do it 
would not be honest to print. But, 
in conjunction with others, they lead 
us to assume a few little things; for 
instance, that had Petrarch got as 
close to Laura as he wished, he would 
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have maltreated her or the Muse 
would have maltreated him. We as- 
sume, with equal ease, that had Bea- 
trice been a reality instead of a dream, 
the world would be minus a volume or 
two of good verse. We assume with 
equal readiness that had the affairs of 
Ariosto been as immaterial, the world 
would be plus a volume or two which 
it lacks. 

‘““The position of 
Byron, ‘‘is not a sinecure.” Nor is 
it. There are times and occasions 
when it is hard labor. It is a posi- 
tion suited only to the mentally idle. 
In the life known as cerebral it stulti- 
fies when it does not wreck. Con- 
sider Sappho. Because a little mick 
preferred another mouth to hers she 
killed herself. And consider Antony. 
Because of a viper of the Nile he 
flung away the sovereignty of half the 
world. Abélard should have known 
better than to behave as he did. On 
the other hand, had he omitted to, 
his name would be the echo of noth- 
ing and that of Héloise be lost. Such 
is fame. 

Such, 


lover,” said 


too, is the fame of Tasso. 
His verse is less interesting than 
his woes. The latter were quite 
poignant. Goethe wrote a play about 
them, Donizetti an opera and Dela- 
croix added a picture. The picture 
represents the poet in prison. That 
is a fine place fora gentleman. But 
Tasso, instead of confining himself, as 
he should have done, to the raising of 
anapests and r#me amorose, found, in 
the wide leisures of the Court of Fer- 
rara, nothing better to do than to 
make up to Leonore of Este. The lady 
did not object. Onthecontrary. But 
her brother, the Duke of Ferrara, did. 
By way of putting a stop to the pro- 
ceedings he had Tasso tossed into a 
madhouse. Whether or not the honor 
of the lady was at stake is a detail, 
immaterial at that. There are women 
who discredit virtue in affecting to 
possess it. We have not a doubt that 
Leonore was one of them. Even so, 
and even otherwise, we do not blame 
the Duke. We have noted before, and 
perhaps may be permitted to note 
again, that there is nothing so per- 
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versive as 
old one. 

How perversive Tasso succeeded in 
becoming we may surmise and never 
know. What we do know is that he 
got what he deserved. He ought to 
have left all that sort of thing to her. 
In the case of an ordinary individual 
we should of course strum a different 
guitar. Ordinary individuals are free 
to do as they like, and be hanged to 
them. But the thinker has a mission. 
For the furtherance of that mission 
every extraneous desire and each sub- 
sidiary whim should be locked in 
cages, where, for the fun of the thing 
now and then, he may be permitted 
to go and see how they are. Women 
should be to him the joujoux they used 
to be and not the odjets de luxe they 
have become. Better still, he should 
have everything, even to sex, in his 
brain. 

Seraglios are delightful to read 
about and particularly to write about, 
but to live in them must be deadly 
dull. Personally we have never tried 
it. It is true we have lacked the 
opportunity. Otherwise we should 
doubtless jump at the chance. But 
then, thank the Lord, we have no 
mission. It is a great thing to be an 
ordinary individual. Le métier de 
poéte latsse a déstrer. Just how much 
the business of poet leaves to be de- 
sired it would take the ghost of Tasso 
to tell, of de Musset, too, of Byron as 
well. There are three whom the love 
of woman has led from deserts of 
disgust into oases of ennui. There 
are three whose genius women have 
slaughtered. It is only that we may 
not seem to know more than we do 
that we refrain from citing three hun- 
dred. Yet while we are at it there is 
acase so pertinent, so recent and so 
picturesque that it would be a shame 
to let it go. Here it is. 

During the Third Empire a young 
man appeared at the Tuileries. 
Eugénie kissed him, and in the proc- 
ess declared him to be the handsom- 
est prince in the world. At the com- 
pliment the young man blushed, and 
blushed still more at the embrace. 
His name was Ludwig. By profession 


a young poet, 


except an 
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he was King. In addition, he followed 
the entirely genteel avocation of 
lover. But en amateur merely. He 
had yet to learn that the art of loving 
and the art of being loved are separate 
and distinct. It was his cousin who 
taught him. This young woman, 
afterward Duchesse d’Alengon, lived 
in the heart of a Bavarian forest. A 
poet who chanced to encounter her 
there has related that he mistook her 
for a sylph—one of those enchanting 
apparitions that dwelt in dim green 
woods and long German ballads, and 
whom princes used to woo. Ludwig 
mistook her for a saint. Toerr poets 
and princes are liable alike. 

There is, a thinker announced, as 
much mud in the upper classes as in 
the lower, only, he added, in the for- 
mer it is gilded. In the case of the 
young woman Ludwig appears to 
have discovered the mud, but with 
the gilt off and the guilt on. Yet not, 
of course, at once. Meanwhile the 
girl intended no wrong, and that, per- 
haps, because she never would have 
considered wrong anything she wished 
to do. Moreover, she was very pretty, 
and pretty girls have more incen- 
tives than those who are not. Then, 
too, she had another excuse. It had 
been predicted that she would be 
burned alive. No one believes much 
in predictions unless Time comes 
along and verifies them. In hercase 
Time did. A few years ago she was 
caught in the fire that occurred in the 
Paris Bazaar. With a fate such as 
that before her it may be she tried to 
make the most of the worst. If the 
supposition be correct her success was 
remarkable. She ruined her life and 
that of her lover as well. 

Ludwig looked as if he had stepped 
from a fairy tale. As he looked he 


acted. He charmed peasants and 
empresses. He suggested romance 
incarnate and _ enthroned. These 


suggestions his cousin lived to see 
him change into realities. She lived 
to see him dot the country he ruled 
with palaces of enchantment. She 
lived, too, to see him hide himself in 
them. She lived to see the hand- 
somest prince in the world change 
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into a bloatedsot. She lived to realize 
that it was her work, and so realizing, 
perhaps was glad todie. For, if not 
a saint, at least she was human. 
When ultimately, in cups of cham- 
pagne strained through violets, he 
tried to drown his reason, she lost her 
own. Subsequently, as noted, she 
lost her life. It may be that it was 
fate that felled her, yet in that case it 
is a pity that fate was so slow. Had 
it but throttled her in the cradle or 
smothered her in the green and quiet 
of the slumbrous wood, Europe might 
have enjoyed the spectacle of an ideal 
King reigning ideally. But the discov- 
ery that the girl who had imparadised 
his heart was no better than the law 
allows transformed Lohengrin into 
Hamlet. He turned his back on her, 
and: incidentally on the world. There 
developed within him a horror of 
being seen. At Munich a mechanical 
device enabled him to be served by 
invisible hands. When he drove it 
was at night. Now and again he dis- 
appeared entirely. No one knew 
where he was. Infrequently he re- 
ceived at dinner. The guest whom 
he preferred was Louis XIV. With 
him he was quite at home. The 
royal phantom came and went at his 
bidding. Yet that which pleased him 
most was to stroll, crowned and scep- 
tred, through the splendidly lighted 
halls of Herrenchiemsee and people 
the empty rooms with the great poets 
and princes of the past. With these, 
too, he was at home and every inch 
the King, King of the Kingdom of 
Beauty and of Dreams—of Chastity, 
too, for never once was the mystic 
music with which he flooded those 
mystic halls broken by the discord of 
a woman’s voice. His cousin had 
cured him of that. £¢votla ce que c'est 
gue l’ Amour. 

After the episode with this lady 
the life of Ludwig of Bavaria was a 
long anachronism, but a very beauti- 
ful one, marred only by the insanity 
that overtook him in the end. That 
insanity was in the family. His 
brother is mad as a hatter, and his 
grandfather lost over Lola Montez 
the few wits that he had. Behind 
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these people, back through the chron- 
les of the House of Wittelsbach 


’ 

there are chapters cnoked with crime, 
I 

scenes smeared with sin, a story of 


Ll)? Alt ho | s 


notably the 


descendants, 


Empress of Austria and her son Ru- 
dolph, had their undoubted share. 
For the purposes of this paragraph it 
would be convenient to assume that 
there is a curse on the clan. And if 
there be, that curse is love. In any 


is the cause of their de- 


But then, apart from gold, 


event, it 


mentia 


is not love the cause of every folly 
that has occurred since the days 
when, for Helen’s sake, the war of 
the world was fought? Truly, when 
you come to sit down and think it 
over, or even, as we do, stand up and 
dictate, the panorama of unhallowed 


disasters that unrolls 
one much in love with 

Yet though, like gol 
fects, like gold, too, it has its charms. 
Every reputable writer has de- 
nounced it y1 y enjoyed 
all he t. To say one thing 
and mean something else happens to 
all, even to the best. But the main 
and 


point about it, which, as such, 
he last, is 


does not make 


¢ | 
1, it has its de- 


cou ge 


we have left to t the fact 
that concerning it doctors disagree. 
That, however, is natural enough 
Love hundred symptoms, a 
thousand phases It may come at 
first sight—which does not mean sec- 
ond sight. It may come from pro- 
pinquity, and also from the lack of 
it The less we see of people the 
more delightful they appear. It may 
come of which is the in- 
stinct of self-improvement. It may 
come of sympathy, which is the pleas- 
ure we take in the unhappiness of 
someone else. It may come of an- 
tipathy, for in every affection there 
is the germ of hate. It may come of 


has a 


f curiosity, 
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SAT 
mutual attraction. That is very com- 
mon. It may 
tion Chat 

Natural | 
discernment that leads a man throug 
mazes of women to one woman in 
particular, to the woman who to hin 
is the one woman in all 
the woman who has been 
him and who recognizes him when h« 
And it is just because thi 
is exceptional that doctors 
and wives also, 


sweethearts and swains as wel 


come of natural selec- 
is very rare. 


selection resupposes a 


+} rArla + 
tne woriad, to 


awallil! 


comes. 
pr‘ cess 


1; - - 1 - 
aisagree, husbands 
¢ 


l. poets 


and princesses, too. Therein lies th 
root of the disasters that it has given 
us a real pleasure to relate. It is, 
indeed, a pleasant subject But it 

one that would have perplexed Eu 
clid, and for all we know to the con 
trary, doubtless did. The more abun 


dantly it is 


written out the more 
abundant does ignorance appear 
For love is one ot hose phen mena 
which elude exact knowledge. A 
huckster of phrases thought he 
summed it up in defining it as 


and Wherefore of 


the Why 


tion. Another huckster nauseat 
ingly labeled it the sweetest shaq 


of pain 

Everything being possible, it may 
be either andeven both. Yet studies 
and statistics have rather inclined us 
to the theory that, apart from patho 
logical conditions, is either the 
affection of some body else or else the 
fusion of two egotisms, the contact of 
two epiderms, the tragedy of thos 
that lack it, the boredom of those that 
don’t, and in this country the prime 
incentive to matrimony, which also 
studies and statistics have led us to 
regard as three months of adoration, 


love 


three months of introspection, and 
thirty years of toleration, with the 
children to begin it all over anew. 


Et votla ce que c'est que [ Amour. 


® 


CREDULITY 


$5 Beste —Why does Cholly carry a rabbit's foot? 
Laura—Someone told him it would cure a hair-lip. 
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By W. 


I have heard, (but not believ’d) the 
irits of the dead may walk again. 
Winter's Zale. 


“HE Higginses had moved to 
Naumkeag at a certain point 
of prosperity in Mr. Higgins’s 

eather business, because in Naum- 
keag the social fortress is less impreg- 
nable than in Boston. The Higginses 
ought a house in Hazel street, of 

irse, and Mrs. Higgins promptly 

igrated to the spirituality and boy 

ir of St. Xantippe’s. 

Mrs. Higgins’s knowledge of how 
to give a dinner amounted almost to 
ns} ration, and Mrs. Higgins’s social 
presence was all that vehement good 
form, vast though discriminating ami- 
bility @nd one hundred and eighty 
pounds avoirdupois can assure. Nat- 
urally, in half a dozen years the Hig- 
gins blood was virtually as blue as 
lapis lazuli. Mrs. Higgins matron- 
ized the Assemblies and possessed a 
calling list that was the A/manach de 
Gotha of Naumkeag’s exclusive cir- 
les. Beyond this she recognized the 
division of mankind into three classes 

society, persons and the masses. 
She spoke emphatically of the masses 
ind was a burnished tower of strength 
n the Naumkeag Associated Chari- 
ties. 

In half adozen years Miss Miranda 
Higgins grew from the short skirts 





SS 
ind pigtail of twelve to the maidenly 
perfection of eighteen. At twelve 
this young lady’s membership in the 
Hazel street afternoon dancing class 
had been regarded by her mamma 
as an extreme social consummation. 
Later, after Mrs. Higgins’s intimacy 
with Miss Augusta Potts had ripened 
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B. Cohen 


and borne fruit, she looked back with 
mingled mortification and forgetful- 
ness on so limited a point of view. 

Miss Augusta Potts was a young 
lady of about forty-five who was a 
specialist on Naumkeag society. As 
other young ladies are attracted vari- 
ously by Love, Art or the Uplifting 
of Mankind, so Miss Augusta ran all 
to ancestors and genealogy. The 
Potts family, to begin with, was an 
extremely genealogical one. Indeed, 
Miss Augusta rarely spoke of herself 
individually. It was always ‘*‘ We 
Pottses as a family,” as one might 
say: ‘‘We Plantagenets,” or ‘*‘ We 
Schleswig-Holsteins.” There was 
more than a suspicion in Naumkeag 
that Christopher Columbus and George 
Washington were merely Pottses in 
disguise. 

Under Miss Augusta’s guidance Mrs. 
Higgins came to perceive that the 
most conspicuous figures within the 
Naumkeag social ramparts were, as a 
rule, those Whohad achieved their en- 
viable position recently, whose aristo- 
cratic growth owed its fierce luxuri- 
ance rather to assiduous hothouse 
methods than immemorial husbandry. 

As a matter of fact, Naumkeag so- 
ciety is a beautiful though somewhat 
complicated pattern of rings within 
rings. The contingent of the newly 
grand, though it lends to Naumkeag so- 
ciety that superlative flavor for which 
it is justly celebrated, is the outside 
ring. Nextinside are those very agree- 
able individuals who have known the 
right people as far back as the Civil 
War. These have had time to grow ac- 
customed to the rarefied social atmos- 
phere and to forget any little awk- 
ward circumstances connected with 
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livery stables 


dories. Still 


their forbears, such as 
or butcher 
further within is the 
tain Tring, mMagnifcent 
in a greater or less 

} 


founded by those high-complexioned, 





carts or fishing 
famous sea-Cap- 
13 6¢ , 

old tamuiies 


state of repair 


profane, God fearing old skippers 


who  broug! the wealth of the 
Orient into N. iumkeag harbor when 
Naumkeag’ still eclipsed Boston as 
the great s¢ eget of New England 
Innermost of all is that charmed cir- 
cle of ancient houses whose ancestors 
fought and pri ayed and hanged one 
another's grandmothers for witches, 
and incidentally laid the foundations 


of Naumkeag, before such innovations 


S 


as the American eagle and the Stars 
and Stripes were dreamed of. These 
personages, it should be added, 


considerable fac- 


Whether 
drawn by the 
attractions of 
being the innermost 

many ¢ they felt the at- 
mosphere to be somewhat has 
never been settled. Their exodus to 
Boston, however, marks the 
struction of Naumkeag society along 
its present engaging lines. 


are no longer a 
tor in Naumkeag 
they were 
metropolitan 
or whether, 
ircles, 


society. 
more 
Bc ston 


of so 


‘ 
ciose, 


recon- 


Mrs. Higgins did not learn these 
facts all at once, because they are 
really much more complicated than 


they seem. The circles shade one into 


another almost imperceptibly, and it 
takes a practiced eye to distinguish 
the wavering dividing lines. 3e- 


sides, they criss-cross most confus- 
ingly, the result of intermarriages 
between component parts of different 
circles before grandfathers were sucha 
craze in fashionable society. But Miss 
Augusta was an expert on all fine 
technical questions of ‘‘ Who is who?’ 
Probably there was not a genealogical 
tree in the county of any girth or 
greenness up which she had not 
shinned and examined branch, leaf, 
graftings and green twigs with un- 
sparing eye. And under such inspi- 
ration Mrs. Higgins was bound to 
develop rapidly. 

As a result, in a very few years she 
found her soul craving something 
more than either of the two outside 
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circles could offer. Thus, by the 
time Miranda was sixteen, Mrs. Hig- 
gins’s fondest dreams pictured that 
young lady as presiding, some day, 
a household on Hazel street, to 
which old inkin china and genuine 
family heirloom furniture, of the sea- 


over 


captain period, should lend their 
charm. Everybody in Naumkeag 
society has a house full of antique 


furniture How much of this is lin- 


eally descended, how much has made 
its way into select households from 
some less restricted source of family 


treasures, it would be difficult—and 
imprudent 

Having attained so much there was 
no reason why Mrs. Higgins should 
not feel that she had earned content- 
ment. She 


was the 





to say 


possessor of an 


irrepressible sympathy with those 
names that led all the rest in Naum- 


keag society. She able to re- 
gard with lenient interest and in- 
creduli ty the small successes of later 
comers than herself in the Naum- 
keag social paradise. In short, Mrs. 
Higgins would have been quite will- 
ing to refrain from further conquests. 
But at this happy juncture in her af- 
fairs Fate stepped in—Fate and that 
same original old Serpent, with the 
most plausible and seductive apple 


was 


that was ever dangled before a fond 
mother’s eye. And Fate was em- 
bodied in the pleasing person of 


Miss Miranda. 

For Miranda did not loiter at six- 
teen. She went to seventeen and 
then to eighteen; and at eighteen she 
came out, in white tulle and cherry 
ribbons, at the most exclusive coming- 
out party imaginable. And this was 
the beginning of the end of Mrs. 
Higgins’s well-earned peace of mind. 


II 


MiranpDa as a débutante at eighteen 


was a surpassing success. Person- 
ally she was a foolish, sentimental 


habit of 
She had 
eyes and danced mar- 
On Naumkeag Assembly 


young thing, with a shocking 
indiscriminate friendliness. 

unexceptionable 
velously. 
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nights young gentlemen came from 

Beverly, Boston, Brookline and Cam- 
bridge for three steps with her on the 
lished floor of Winthrop Hall. 

Before the Winter was half over 
Mrs. Higgins had seen visions. One 
day she actually found the impression 
growing stealthily in her mind that 

fter all Nankin china, antique furni- 
ture and Hazel street might be the 
least bit in the world—shall we say 
provincial? And Naumkeag sea cap- 
tains? Very worthy persons, without 
doubt, but were they not very much 
in trade? Medford rum and mission- 
aries and rice and tea and jute—what 
a peculiar odor! 

Mrs. Higgins looked out on the 
great world and observed how much 
more extensive Beacon street was than 
Hazel street; how much more_arbe- 
re ous the family trees.” “Sea captains? 
—Colonial governors! Antique furni- 
ture?—household wares from the Way- 
flower, the Santa Maria! Nankin 
china?—family plate! Without doubt, 
to an unconfined soul Naumkeag had 
its limitations. And meanwhile Mrs. 
Higgins set the seal of good form on 
the ancient mythology by turning 
herself into a benign maternal Argus. 
For the delegations from Boston and 
Brookline appeared at Winthrop 
Hall and the Higgins front door in 
increasing numbers. As the Winter 
advanced it must have been plain to 
the blindest of parents that Miranda 
must soon receive inducements to take 
up her abode, as is commended of St. 
Paul, in each and several of these io- 
calities. And Miranda was a foolish, 
sentimental young thing. 

Even Miss Augusta began to prove 
insufficient for Mrs. Higgins at this 
point. For Miss Augusta, infallible as 
she was within her sphere, had never 
dreamed to outsoar willow ware and 
Naumkeag’s ancient marine. Mrs. 
Higgins’s soul, on the contrary, was 
expanding as_if fed_on yeast. She 
guved on Miranda. and there-sprang 
up before her mind’s eye such family 
trees as only certain hallowed pre- 
cincts of Boston could bear—genea- 
logical flora with their roots firmly 
imbedded in the dark ages—a grove, 

atin 
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a perfect forest, that rustled deli- 
ciously_and séemed to beckon to her. 

She gazed on Miranda, and her im- 
agination sat down at ancestor-in- 
law dinner tables groaning under the 
weight of family plate. She blushed 
when she thought of the obscure Mon- 
golian origin of Nankin blue, and she 
became a student of family plate. 
Nay, she specialized it, as one special- 
izes the eyes of crustaceans or the 
particle @. And finally, as if her 
waking hours would not suffice for 
the delightful contemplation, Mrs. 
Higgins dreamed wonderful exclu- 
sive dreams. Night after night, when 
her eyes closed in slumber, the silver 
services of the world passed before 
her in review, innumerable, precious, 
antique shapes, their lustre worn dull 
by the congratulatory caresses of the 
centuries, rich in crests and coats-of- 
arms with which an H might be easily 
and artistically intertwined! 

So, gazing on Miranda, on the un- 
guarded frontier of her consciousness 
wild thoughts danced war-dances. 
Beacon street—Newport—New York 
— London — Paris — barons — earls— 
dukes! Mrs. Higgins sighed and shiv- 
ered and felt a thrill. The simple 
pleasures of Naumkeag were no more 
for her. 


III 


Tue Higginses lived in one half of 
one of those old Colonial houses with 
hand-carved woodwork and splendid 
staircases for which Naumkeag is 
famous. The other half of the Hig- 
gins house had been vacant for a 
year. Miss Cad Nourse, aged sev- 
enty, had formerly owned and lived 
init. No one in society had known 
Miss Cad except on a purely good 
Samaritan basis. Miss Augusta said 
that her family had once been unde- 
niable—the sea-captain ring—but it 
had decayed steadily for seventy-five 
years, and Miss Cad was the last 
of her line. Miss Augusta’s and Mrs. 
Higgins’s combined efforts had failed 
to evolve a reason why Miss Cad 
insisted on wearing out her poverty- 
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stricken old existence under the very 
eyes of the gallant and the gay on 
Hazel street. At one time there had 
even been an rumor that 
she thought of letting rooms! How 
much more sensible and comfortable 
a simple cottage on some quiet back 
street! But Miss Cad had stayed and 
continued the decaying process where 
generations of her family had de- 
cayed before her. Until one day— 
perhaps her heart smote her with the 
enormity of her imposition—she con- 
sented to die. 

Whereupon the house had been 
boarded up, with all of Miss Cad’s 
time-worn effects standing in their 
places, and had remained so, a grow- 
ing dinginess and aggravation to the 
best families. It was said that the 
property had reverted to a distant 
relative, but this was merely another 
rumor. 

Mrs. Higgins shivered slightly 
whenever she looked at the empty 
house. Miss Cad had been a trial, 
but the possibility of compromising 
neighbors which the tenantless domi- 
cile offered was appalling. What a 
temptation was offered to some so- 
cially unwashed family to come and 
bathe in the fierce light that beat on 
the Higgins front door! 

To her secret soul Mrs. Higgins 
admitted that she had reached a point 
when even the innermost circles of 
Naumkeag could offer few allure- 
ments to her as neighbors. For by 
this time, waking and sleeping, she 
had supped off the family plate of 
two continents. She had shaken 
hands with Governor Winthrop and 
William the Conquerer. Naumkeag? 
Hazel street? sea captains? Was she 
not connected—through her daughter 
—with the immortal goddesses? 


atrocious 


IV 


Mrs. Hicoins saw the whole thing 
from her parlor window. A cab 
drew up before Miss Cad’s house. 
There were two dingy-looking trunks 
behind and several queer-looking 
boxes on the driver’s seat. The cab 
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door opened and a young man stepped 
out, carrying a bag and several more 
queer The young man’s 
looks did not commend him to Mrs, 
Higgins; there was something about 
him that strongly suggested the 
middle classes. The side of his face 
nearest her bore a from the 
corner of the eye down over the jaw, 
and he limped slightly as he crossed 
the sidewalk. 

‘* What a nice-looking young man!” 
said Miranda, who was in the 
room, 

‘**My dear,” said Mrs. Higgins, 
‘*will you ask Betty to bring in the 
tea?” 

The young man disappeared into 
Miss Cad’s house after a struggle 
with the front door. Then he came 
out again to help the cabman with 
the trunks. He seemed to Mrs. Hig- 
gins to handle trunks like a hotel 
porter. On the end of each trunk 
were the initials S. D. 

‘‘How exciting!” said 
who was again in the room. 

‘*My dear,” said Mrs. Higgins, 
‘‘you might ask Nora to light the 
gas.” 

A few moments later the shutters 
of Miss Cad’s second-story front 
room opened with indecorous slams, 
and a light streamed out. 

That night Naumkeag society knew 
that Miss Cad’s house had a tenant— 
not afamily whom one knew or might 
consent to know, not even an indi- 
gent but harmless old maid, but a 
dubious-looking, single-handed, im- 
possible male unknown, dropped 
down with outlandish luggage from 
no one knew where, with no further 
credentials than the key of Miss Cad’s 
front door and whatever identity 
might lurk under the irresponsible 
initials S. D. 

The next afternoon the Rev. Al- 
gernon Maynadier Browne, rector of 
St. Xantippe’s, made a parish call on 
Mrs. Higgins. The Rev. Mr. Browne 
was very popular with the ladies of 
St. Xantippe’s. He was broad in his 
views and had a lovely voice. Other- 
wise he was a small, quiet man, ex- 
tremely youthful-looking and ex- 


boxes. 


scar 


Miranda, 
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tremely diffident. In this last quality, 
of course, St. Xantippe’s recognized 
ymething painfully mediocre. The 
Rev. Mr. Browne appeared to be 
aware of the fact that the Higher 
has entirely -d 


discredited 
and self-doubt in the Epis- 
In place of Omnisci 
other 
succession he 


Criticis1 
humility 

. s ws 
copal clergy. 


modern signs 


ence and the 
of Apostolic merely 
blushed and looked confused Still, 
St. Xantippe’s comforted itself with 
the thought that its rector was young 
and would grow spiritually 

Mrs. Higgins had nun 
portant matters to discu 
Rev. Mr. Browne—the gi y 
class, the St. Xantippe’s vaudeville 
and parish fair and the reorganization 
of the boy choir; but this afternoon 
her mind would hold but one subject. 
Although the Rev. Mr. Browne had 
heard several fragmentary versions, 
he proceeded to give him an 
account of the 


eye- 
witness suspicious 
rival. 

‘Two dilapidated trunks,” Mrs. 
Higgins saying, ‘‘and half a 
dozen outrageous-looking boxes, with 
S. D. painted on the end of them, 
whatever S. D. may stand for ; 

At this moment Mrs. Higgins was 
interrupted by a peculiar occurrence. 
The Rev. Mr. Browne, who had been 
leaning back in his chair, politely at- 
suddenly sat bolt upright, 
blushing furiously. 

“*S. D.!” exclaimed the Rev. Mr. 
Browne, somewhat wildly. ‘‘ Strange- 
looking boxes! Did you say the ini- 
were S. D.? What sort of a 
ooking man was he, Mrs. Higgins?” 

Mrs. Higgins for a moment felt 
mildly alarmed. The Rev. Mr. 
Browne was forgetting his clerical 
dignity and repose. He was, in fact, 
painfully excited. He sat 
edge of his chair, his voice husky, his 
whole person tremulous with some 
half-suppressed emotion. Then the 
scent of something extraordinary 
partially effaced Mrs. 
alarm. 

‘*Why, he was an extremely ordi- 
nary looking person,” she said, ‘‘ with 
a small mustache—and a scar-—and a 


was 


tentive, 


tials 
] 


on the 


Higgins’s 
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limp. Perhaps you know of him, 
Mr. Browne. Is there anything 
dreadful about him? Perhaps 

Mrs. Higgins did not finish. The 
Rev. Mr. Browne had danced toward 
her and seized her hand in a grip 
that made her wince. 

‘*Very extraordinary!” he said. 
‘* Pardon my haste—regret very much 
—very much obliged—very sorry——”’ 
Mrs. Higgins could catch 
breath he was out in the hall, 
mumbling incoherently. She 
heard him open the front door, and 
from the window saw him descend 
the steps unsteadily. Then he stepped 
in front of Miss Cad’s and 
whistled hideously! 

In a flash a window in Miss Cad’s 
went up, and Mrs. Higgins 
saw her beloved rector prance madly 
on the sidewalk. 

“Steve, Steve!” 


Before 
her 


still 


house 
house 


screamed the Rev. 
Algernon Maynadier Browne. 

The next moment a figure in a red 
smoking-jacket, with wildly disor- 
dered hair, tumbled down Miss Cad’s 
and fell into the Rev. Mr. 
Browne’s arms, and the pair leaped 
madly up and down, while the Rev. 
Mr. Browne beat his companion on 
the with his immaculate silk 
hat. 

The world swam before Mrs. Hig- 


gins’s eyes. 


steps 


back 


Vv 


TuereE had not been such excite- 
ment in Naumkeag society since the 
Marquis de Lafayette had danced 
with Naumkeag’s belles in Winthrop 
Hall over a hundred years ago. At 
first there was a dreadful rumor that 
the Rev. Algernon Maynadier Browne 
had gone violently insane while mak 
ing a parish call on Mrs. Higgins. 
Fifteen ladies called on Mrs. Higgins 
at once, but Mrs. Higgins was sick 
As for the Rev. Mr. Browne, 
he had disappeared completely. At 

ight the windows of Miss Cad’s sec- 
ond-story front room shone brilliantly 
and sounds of revelry came out. Inthe 
course of the next day or two several 


abed. 
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strange young men made their way 
from the railroad station to Miss 
Cad’s door, and a prominent parish- 
ioner of St. Xantippe’s, passing the 
house at a late hour, thought he 
recognized the voice of his rector in- 
sisting that he was the son of a son 
of a son of a son of a son of a gambo- 
lier. 

Within three days Naumkeag so- 
ciety was on the verge of nervous 
prostration, whenthe Rev. Mr. Browne 
suddenly appeared again, a trifle pale 
and a sleepless look about his eyes, 
but without a suspicion of dementia. 
And thereupon Naumkeag society 
had a genuine sensation. 

S. D.; Stephen Duff; Captain Ste- 
phen Duff, Royal Chinese Navy, 
commander of one of the Emperor of 
China’s war-ships in the battle of 
Yalu; a cutlass slash on his left cheek 
from the hands of a Japanese boarder; 
a body simply filled with Japanese 
bullets and fragments of shells and 
other warlike material, which pained 
him in warm weather and made him 
limp all the time; and finally, distant 
cousin and heir of Miss Cad, and 
chum of the Rev. Mr. Browne at 
Harvard ten years before. 

The young ladies of Naumkeag had 
never heard of anything half so ro- 


mantic. Their hearts swelled with 
pity at the Japanese bullets and 
shells. Afternoon walks invariably 


led past Miss Cad’s front door, and 
sympathetic if hasty glances were di- 
rected toward the second-story front 
windows. Then Mrs. Grayfoil, whose 
originality and daring constantly set 
Naumkeag aghast, invited the Rev. 
Mr. Browne and his friend to dine; 
and although there was a shadow of 
disappointment that the stranger 
wore a swallow-tail instead of yellow 
and purple silks, and ate with a fork 
instead of chop-sticks, the young la- 
dies who graced the occasion pro- 
nounced him, in that delightful dic- 
tion peculiar to the daughters of 
Naumkeag’s exclusive families, ‘‘ sim- 
ply grand.” 

But Mrs. Higgins, who had been 
convalescent, took to her bed again. 
To her mind her new neighbor sug- 
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gested nothing more or less than a 
Chinese laundry sign swinging from 
Miss Cad’s doorway. Mrs. Higgins 
could have traced the development of 
family plate cream pitchers from 
Charlemagne to the present day, but 
she was not interested in Chinese 
history. And Miranda said, ‘‘ How 
perfectly fascinating!” 


vi 
Two weeks before the next Assem- 


bly it was certain that Captain Duff, 
Royal Chinese Navy, was to be pres- 


ent, and the flutter of excitement 
among Naumkeag’s impressionable 


young ladies grew first to a breeze 
and then to an adorable little gale. 

Such glowing reports of these pro- 
ceedings were brought by Miranda to 
her mother’s chamber that Mrs. Hig- 
gins finally sat up and spoke at length 
on the frivolity of Youth and the de- 
cay of Naumkeag society generally. 
Miranda, by way of reply, suggested 
a new party gown, whereupon Mrs. 
Higgins recognized the call of duty, 
subdued her nerves by sheer force of 
will, and the night of the Assembly 
found her in the row of patronesses, 
somewhat wan, but with five of Mi- 
randa’s eight bouquets in her lap, and 
sustained by the joy of the general 
who is on the field. 

Directly across the hall sat Miranda. 
Mrs. Higgins knew she was there be- 
cause at rare intervals, through the 
interstices of attendant cavaliers, she 
caught glimpses of her gown or her 
flowers. 

With the strains of the first waltz 
Mrs. Higgins felt an inward glow. 
Miranda was dancing with family 
plate and pedigree self-imported from 
Boston for the occasion. Mrs. Hig- 
gins knew about this importation. It 
had been preceded by a considerable 
florist’s stock of violets, and showed 
extremely interesting symptoms of 
aphasia under Miranda’s eyes. 

Mrs. Higgins gazed about her in- 
dulgently. After all, Naumkeag was 
truly a delightful place. She liked 
the simplicity and respectability writ- 














ten on the faces before her. The 
little ambitions and jealousies and 
victories of these people appealed to 
her as at once precocious and charm- 

sr. Wherever her duty to her 
daughter was to call her, she should 
always look back on this Arcadian 
environment with genuine affection. 
Perhaps even a tear might fall on the 
family plate with a crest and an H 
intertwined. = 

At this point Mrs. Higgins’s wan- 
dering thoughts were brought abrupt- 
ly back. The waltz had come to an 
end, but there was an extraordinary 
flutter in the air. Mrs. Higgins 
swept the faces of the patronesses 
on each Their eyes 


side of her. 
were fixed on the group of young 
men about the door. She looked to- 
ward Miranda. The Boston repre- 
sentative of family plate and pedigree 
sat gazing at her like a man who has 
forgotten something and is hungry. 
Miranda appeared wholly oblivious of 
the young gentleman; there was a 
flush on her cheeks and her eyes were 
also riveted on the crowd about the 
door. Then the flutter increased per- 
ceptibly. A strange young man who 
limped slightly and bore on his left 
cheek a long scar had advanced on 
the arm of an usher and was bowing 
low before the patronesses. 

The next instant Mrs. Higgins’s 
eyes grew stony, and Miranda plunged 
hastily into conversation with the 
young gentleman of pedigree. For, 
after a moment’s consultation in the 
centre of the hall, the usher and the 
young man made straight toward her, 
and the young man was making an- 
other excellent bow. Then Naum- 
keag society gasped a little in spite of 
itself, and Mrs. Higgins grew faint 
with mortification. For Miranda held 
out her hand in the most informal 
fashion in the world. 

‘‘] am very glad to meet you,” she 
said, ‘*because we are next-door 
neighbors.”’ 

The young man held the hand for 
an instant and bowed again. There 
was no doubt he bowed present- 
ably. 

‘“Not only next-door neighbors,” 
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he answered, ‘‘ but we have met be- 
fore, you know.” 

Miranda looked up wonderingly. 

‘** Before?” said she. ‘*‘ Why, how 
dreadful! I don’t remember at all. 
Was it in Naumkeag?” 

The young man regarded her for a 
moment gravely. 

‘*No—not in Naumkeag,” he said 
—‘‘and yet not so very long ago.” 

He showed embarrassment, and 
hesitated as if searching his memory 
for a face. 

Miranda laughed. 

‘*You have forgotten, too,” she 
said, skeptically. ‘‘ There is no use 
trying to remember, because you are 
mistaken.” 

‘*You are right,” said the young 
man. ‘‘I was mistaken. It was not 
you at all. Have you ever,” he con- 
tinued irrelevantly, ‘‘seen the day 
break on the Eastern Sea?” 

‘*Of course not,” replied Miranda, 
decidedly. Then quickly she half- 
rose from her seat to make him a 
little curtsey, and immediately buried 
her nose in her bunch of roses. 
‘* Will you have a flower?” she asked. 

The young gentleman of pedigree 
had departed, and Miranda made a 
place beside her. Three or four late- 
comers approached in turn to ask for 
a dance, or a part of a dance, then or 
thereafter, only to retire with Mi- 
randa’s regrets that she was engaged 
ahead as far as she could count. 

‘*They told me beforehand there 
was not the slightest hope,” said the 
young man, ‘‘ but there is still the 
pleasure of asking. May I have the 
honor of a waltz?” 

‘“Which?” asked 
much innocence. 
the fifth?” 

‘** Both,” he said, stoutly. 

‘** With pleasure,” answered Miran- 
da. She was deep in the arrange- 
ment of her bouquets. ‘‘ How funny!” 
she said. ‘‘I saved out those dances 
for fear I should be tired, and didn’t 
think of them again until the instant 
you asked me. But if you tell a soul 
I shall be disgraced.” 

It was, perhaps, a coincidence that 
Captain Duff should put Miranda and 
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As Miranda was 
front door the next Captain 
Duff was just descending his front 
steps. Miranda’s face assumed an 
expression of severity, but when they 
had met on the sidewalk and in some 
unaccountable manner shaken hands, 
he was wi lk ing mp t beside 
her, inquiring ; po litely concerning her 
and her mother’s health after the late 
hours of the night before. 

‘Tam going to the toboggan 
club,” said Miranda. ‘‘The tobog- 
ganing will be fine to-day. Have you 
seen our toboggan slide?” ; 

“‘T have not,” replied Captain Duff, 
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» safer for 
me 
d Miranda, 
would 1 horribly impolite 
» to think « cha thing Re- 
member, I am to be polite to you.’ 

‘I will remember,” said the young 
man; ‘‘polite but not kind. Can 
you?” 

‘* The little ise on a 
Miranda, ‘‘i » toboggan club.’ 

When Mirai bea reached home to a 
late luncheon that afternoon, having 
parted from her neighbor at her front 
she hastened to inform her 
mother of the demands that common 
civility had made on her. Accidents, 
chance encounters, it was plain, were 
to be expected. Who cculd have fore- 
seen tl rat he would be on his front 
steps when Miranda came down hers? 
There was nothing difficult in that, 
however. One had only to be po- 
lite and distant—as Miranda 
had been. whole matter 
resome, since she 


door, 


polite 
Besides, the 
was exceedingly ti 
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id little interest in it one way or an- 
otner. 
Mrs. 


+h 


Higgins was pleased with 


these sentiments as indicating both 
Miranda’s 


sensible 


her 


the 


nature and 
training. On 

-h was Sunday, 

,a practical test. 
', resplendent in silk 
when 
St. Xantippe’s was dismissed, cut out 
Miranda before Mrs. Higgins could 
get a gun to bear, saw her 
home. 

The Tuesday Miranda 
ran own town, but the 
neeting being nothing more than a 
skirmish she did not deem it necessary 
to mention it t home. 
encountered m1 

ung man hag 
museum ; Miss 
few moments, as a matter 
of politeness? The few moments 
< hour apropos of a 


es. 9 
[rock Coat, appeared 


and 
following 
d 


across him 


Thursday she 
The poor 
the East 
Higgins 


again. 
never seen 
India could 


spare a 


hed to an 
model of a Chinese junk and an origi- 


nal idea of Miranda’s. 


stretc 


The idea was 
that her politeness might be turned 
to practical account in the way of ac- 
quiring useful information. 

‘* Tell me,” she commanded, ‘‘ some- 
thing about the battles you were in 
against the Japanese. Were they very 
dreadful?” 

Captain Duff laughed. 

There was only one real battle,” 
he said, ‘‘but that was very dread- 
ful—especially for the Chinese, be- 
cause we were soundly thrashed.” 

Whereupon she required of him the 
whole story of that disastrous battle, 
with every particular of how his own 
ship went down. 

‘* How awful!” she said at the end, 
‘‘and how brave! How could they 
sink you when you were so brave?” 

There were young gentlemen who 
would have given all they hoped to 
possess to see the light that shone in 
Miranda’s eyes. 

‘*There was little to choose in 
bravery,” said Captain Duff, ‘“ be- 
tween Japanese and Chinese. I saw 
a Japanese gunner with half of his 
head shot away step back and hand 
his lanyard to a comrade before he 
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tumbled over dead. And when they 
boarded the Chih Yuen the first man 
killed was a Japanese sailor who took 
a cutlass stroke intended for his officer 
and saluted as he went down.” 

Miranda shivered. She had never 
heard anything so appalling, so won- 
drous, so beautiful 

‘‘When you come to fight men 
like that,” said Captain Duff, ‘‘take 
care.” 

‘*T will,” assented Miranda, hastily. 

On Friday Miranda found him at the 
toboggan club. 
a precedent, she felt obliged to offer 
him the use of her toboggan, which 
he accepted. Miranda was on the to- 
boggan. 

When Sunday came round again it 
appeared that Mrs. Higgins had made 
some plans of her own. After service 
Miranda came down the aisle under 
close convoy of her mother and Miss 
Augusta—Mrs. Higgins on the star- 
board, Miss Augusta to port. Where- 
upon Mrs. Higgins had the pleasure 
of seeing Captain Duff, after an in- 
spection at long range, go about and 
disappear below the horizon. 

Two weeks later Miss Augusta made 
a call on Mrs. Higgins. As an inti- 
mate friend, Miss Augusta wanted to 
know some things—some things that 
if Mrs. Higgins did not know it was 
just as well she should know why she 
did not know. 

For instance: Why was it that Mi- 
randa was gaining a reputation in 
Naumkeag as a naval expert? 

(‘*My dear- tie 

Wait a moment. 


Having established 


Why is she gen- 
erally credited with a knowledge of 
such matters as that a twelve-inch 
gun is not a gun twelve inches long? 

(‘‘My dear, what do you mean?"’) 

What can it profit a young girl 
scarcely out to have it rumored about 
her that she is conversant with dyna- 
mite torpedoes and trajectories, and 
can pronounce the name of the Chinese 
High-Admiral? 

(‘‘ My DEAR——!!!”) 

Why is a certain Boston young 
gentleman of pedigree an object of 
anxiety-ta_his family and of commis- 
ration to his friends? Why, in short, 
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is the most absorbing piece of gossip 
in Naumkeag the fact that one can- 
not stir abroad without running into 
a certain pair—none other than Mi- 


randa—Miranda of the house of Hig- 
gins—and—that—Captain— Duff? 


Miss Augusta did not reach the 
bottom of the front steps before Mrs. 
Higgins appeared in Miranda’s room. 
That night there was to be an In- 
formal Party, and Miranda was sit- 
ting at her dressing-table with five 
bouquets before her. There were 
pink roses and white roses, and lilies- 
of-the-valley, and the customary flor- 
ist’s stock of violets. In her hand 
Miranda held three large Jacque- 
minots, which she alternately sniffed 
and rearranged. Of the other flow- 
ers she appeared somewhat oblivious; 
the considerable stock of violets stood 
pathetically on its head in one corner, 
and the card that had accompanied 
it lay on the floor. 

‘* Miranda!” said Mrs. Higgins. 

Miranda jumped and looked at her 
mother. Mrs. Higgins had a world 
of things to say, but she hesitated. 
There was a spot redder than usual 
in each of Mitanda’s cheeks, and in 
her eyes was something Mrs. Hig- 
gins had never seen there before and 
that made her feel queer. Some- 
how Mrs. Higgins felt a vague de- 
sire for delay. 

‘*T see you have some more roses, 
she said. ‘‘ Who sent them?” 

‘*Er—Captain Duff,” answered 
Miranda. ‘‘ He will I accept 
them for being the politest person he 
ever saw.” 

Mrs. Higgins sat down hastily. 

‘*Isn’t he a very impertinent young 
man,” continued Miranda, ‘‘ and stu- 
pid—not to know that mere polite- 
ness is not an invitation to send 
roses?” 

Miranda looked at her mother with 
the appealing air of one who has been 
misunderstood. The red spots in her 
cheeks were redder than ever, and 
otherwise, from forehead to throat, 
her face was pink as a pink rose. 

Mrs. Higgins went to Miranda’s 
dressing-table and straightened the 


says 
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violets with fingers that shook. 
Something Mrs. Higgins that 
this was not the time for speech. It 
whispered also in her ear of certain 
observations to be made at the party 
that night—observations the mere 
thought of which made Mrs. Higgins 
feel ill. Miranda was still busy with 
the Jacqueminot she did not 
appear vividly aware of her mother’s 
presence. 


1 
told 


roses: 
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Ir was plainly the voice of Truth 
that had whispered in Mrs. Higgins’s 
ear. Matters for observation crowded 
on her from the time she and Miranda 
set foot in Winthrop Hall. Miranda 
was so long in the dressing-room that 
Mrs. Higgins left her and waited at 
the door. When she finally appeared, 
of her five bouquets she carried in 
her hand one Jacqueminot rose. 

‘* Why,” said Mrs. Higgins, ‘‘ where 
are your flowers?” 

Miranda caught her breath in dis- 
may. 

‘*Oh,” said she, ‘‘I have forgot- 
ten them. What shall I do?” 

‘“*T suggest your going back into 
the dressing-room after them,” said 
Mrs. Higgins. ‘‘I will wait for you 
here.” 

Miranda did not stir. 

‘*Oh.” she said, with a 
air, ‘‘it is too dreadful!” 

‘*My dear,” said Mrs. Higgins, 
with impatience, ‘‘what is the mat- 
ter with you?” 

‘*They are not in the dressing- 
room,” said Miranda. ‘* They are at 
home on my dressing-table. 1 en- 
tirely forgot them.” 

Mrs. Higgins gazed at the rose in 
her daughter’s hand for a moment 
with compressed lips. Then she 
raised her eyes to Miranda’s face 
As she did so the other two Jacque- 
minots dawned on her view. One 
nestled in the lace at Miranda’s 
breast, the other was fastened in her 
hair. 

‘* How mortifying,” said Miranda, 
with a little frown, ‘‘that I should 


oo} 
S 


horrified 














forget those lovely flowers! Oh, 
there is Captain Duff.” 

This was only the beginning of 
Mrs. Higgins’s observations. Be- 


fore supper she saw Miranda dance a 
part of a dance with the young gen- 
tleman of pedigree from Boston and 
twice with Captain Duff. How Mi- 
randa found it possible to give two 
dances to Captain Duff when each of 
her other dances was divided among 
several claimants surpassed Mrs. Hig- 
gins’s comprehension. 

Captain Duff took Miranda to sup- 
per. He wore a large Jacqueminot 
rose in his buttonhole, and the rose 
that had been in Miranda’s gown was 
missing. Mr. Bowdoin Bowdoin, 2d 
—such was the name of the young 
gentleman of pedigree and family 
plate—took Mrs. Higgins to supper. 
While Mrs. Higgins ate he spoke to 
her of many things. 

Mrs. Higgins was not a woman for 
delay. Miranda did not appear on 
the floor the first dance after supper, 
and Mr. Bowdoin Bowdoin, 2d, was 
sent after her post-haste. He found 
her in a corner of the deserted 
anteroom, propped round with silk 


’ 


pillows, with Captain Duff before 
her. He was leaning toward her, 
speaking. Miranda’s head was bent 


so low that her face was hidden, but 
she seemed to answer occasionally in 
monosyllables. Then, of a sudden, 
she raised her eyes and let her com- 
panion look into them. Mr. Bow- 
doin Bowdoin, 2d, from where he 
stood at the door, also caught a fleet- 


ing glimpse into those eyes. He felt 
as if someone were squeezing his 
heart like a wet sponge. Miranda 


and her companion had not seen him 
at all. He went away softly, and ex- 
pressed his regrets to Mrs. Higgins 
that Miranda was nowhere to be 
found. Which proves that pedigree 
and family plate are not all of the ex- 
cellent things young gentlemen may 
inherit. 

Mrs. Higgins was instantly on her 
feet, but at that moment Miranda ap- 
peared on Captain Duff’s arm. Morn- 
ing and evening stars were shining 
in Miranda's eyes. Mrs. Higgins was 
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going home, and her daughter’s sur 
prised and anxious inquiries received 
little reply. In the dressing-room 
and in the carriage Mrs. Higgins was 
granite and ice. MHalf-way home, 
Miranda, who had been drawing long 
breaths, suddenly threw herself into 
her mother’s lap in a tempest of 
weeping. 

‘*Repentance,” said Mrs. Higgins 
to herself, grimly. 


Half an hour later Mrs. Higgins, 
in dressing-gown and slippers, entered 
Miranda’s room. Miranda sat mop- 
ping her eyes with her pocket hand- 
kerchief. She had not so much as 
taken off her gloves. 

‘*T am ready,” said Mrs. Higgins, 
seating herself with severe dignity, 
‘*for an explanation.”’ 

Miranda rolled her handkerchief 
into an elaborate ball, with which she 
dabbed her eyes vehemently. 





‘*‘T am waiting,” repeated Mrs. 
Higgins. 
‘* There is nothing to ex—p—lain,”’ 


said Miranda, ‘‘except that—he—he 
—said—that he—loves me.” 

Mrs. Higgins turned pale 
opened her mouth rather wide. 

‘* He—did not intend to—tell—me,’ 
continued Miranda, ‘* but he said—he 
couldn’t help it. Oh, he has been in 
love with me for a long time—long 
before he even knew there was such 
a person. He had wandered over 
South America—and Europe—and 
Asia—and the Philippine Islands, and 
never knew why—until—until—he 
saw me—then he said he knew—what 
he had been looking for—all the 
time.”’ 

Miranda blinked at her mother and 
wiped her nose tragically. 

‘* Will you be so kind,” asked Mrs. 
Higgins, ‘‘ as to mention the name of 
this—tramp?” 

Miranda regarded her mother be- 
wilderedly, as if the idea that there 
were various young gentlemen in the 
world were quite novel. Then a lit- 
tle flush came into her face and she 
looked at the floor. 

‘* Captain—Duff,” 
softly. 


and 





she said, very 
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Miranda continue 
floor 
see her mother’s countenance 

‘*He is ¢ to-morrow to—to 
tell you,” said Miranda 
very brave He would rather 

a submerged mine or—or a—a 

ile torpedo. But he not 
in the least afraid to come 


Then Mrs. Higgins spoke. 


com! 
** Oh, he is 
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next after- 
Mrs 


At half-past three the 
noon Captain 
Higgins. Mrs 
home. The 
again. Mrs 
The afternoon 
again. 


Duff called on 


Higgins was not at 
next afternoon he called 
Higgins was indisposed. 
following he 
Mrs. Higgins was very much 
engaged and begged to be excused. 


Calit d 


Captain Duff’s business was very par- 
ticular; would not Mrs. Higgins be 
so kind as to send down word when 
she would be able to give him a few 
moments? Mrs. Higgins regretted 
that she must ask to be excused in- 
definitely. 

After this a week passed. Miranda 
was not seen outside of the house ex- 
cept in her mother’s company. There 
were dark rings under her eyes and 
a droop to her mouth that was heart- 
rending. The shutters on Miss Cad’s 
house were once more closed and no 
sound came from within. The Rev. 
Algernon Maynadier Browne disap- 
peared from the world again, but this 
time it was well known that he was 
on a spiritual mission. Finally came 
the report that Mrs. Higgins and her 
daughter were about to take a trip 
abroad, for a change of air, and that 
Mr. Bowdoin Bowdoin, 2d, would 
join them in Paris. About the same 
time, it was said, Captain Duff was to 
depart for Cuba to fight for the insur- 
gents. The young Naum- 
keag had never dreamt of anything 
so romantic or so sad. They would 
not have made an even trade for 
Romeo and Juliet. The sympathy of 


ladies of 
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maturer ladies in society went out, of 
course, to Mrs. Higgins 

On the day before Mrs. Higgins 
and Miranda were to start for New 
York Captain Duff made another call 
on Mrs. Higgins. His face was hag- 
gard and he held his shoulders very 
Across the card he presented 
at the door ran this legend: 


square 


Captain Duff, 
to-morrow, \ 
ments’ conversation with Mrs. Higgins. 


who leaves Naumkeag 


earnestly entreats a few mo- 


While the maid carried this epitome 
of humility and hopelessness up stairs 
Captain Duff stepped into the parlor. 
In one corner sat Miranda. Her eyes 
were red and her hair was all sorts of 
ways over her forehead. She sprang 
up with a little cry, and Captain Duff 
took both her hands in his. Tears 
and smiles so mingled in Miranda’s 
eyes it miracle there was no 
rain bow 

‘*T had given up all hope,” 
Captain Duff, looking into them. 

The smiles fled suddenly and there 
was only an increasing mist of tears. 

‘* There zs no hope,” said Miranda. 
‘*We are going away—to-morrow— 
abroad. It may be years before we 
come back again. I may never see 
you as long as we live. There is my 
mother coming down stairs. I wanted 
to tell you grief and love’s smart 
and young despair choke one so—‘*‘ to 
tell you—that—I shall never— 
marry——” 

At this moment Mrs. Higgins en- 
tered the room. 

** Gow 1d-bye-— 


+ 


was a 


said 


’ said Miranda. 
‘* Miranda!” said Mrs. Higgins. 
‘*__forever,” whispered Miranda. 
** You will go to your room imme- 
diately!” said Mrs. Higgins. 
She turned to Captain Duff. 
tain Duff stood like a tin soldier. 
‘* Madam—” he began. 
‘*Allow me to show you to the 
door,” said Mrs. Higgins. ‘‘ Pray do 
me the favor not to force your way in 
again.” 
‘*Madam,” said Captain Duff, ‘‘1 
assure you I am an honorable man.” 
‘*T have not the least doubt of it 
in the world,” said Mrs. Higgins. 


Cap- 
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‘At present, however, I am much 
ccupied with other matters.” 

Mrs. Higgins went toward the front 
1OoT 

‘*Madam,” said Captain 
maining stock still, ‘I 
daughter- 

‘* What impertinence!” interrupted 
Mrs. Higgins, pausing at the parlor 
door. ‘* You will go at once.” 

‘‘Mrs. Higgins, you must listen. 
You have a kind heart, for you are 
her mother——” 

‘This is intolerable,” interrupted 
Mrs. Higgins. ‘‘ Being so honorable 
a young man—” Mrs. Higgins smiled 
sweetly—‘‘it will not be necessary to 
remind you that one can call on the 

police gs 

There was a moment’s pause, dur- 
ing which Mrs. Higgins continued to 
smile. Then Captain Duff bowed 
and went through the hall and out 
the front door without another word. 
He looked like a drowned man. 


Duff, re- 
love your 
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Mrs. Hicerns lay in bed, but she 
could not sleep. A smile hovered 
over her lips and a hundred rose-col- 
ored ideas trooped through her mind. 
How many mortals have dared to 
teach a new stitch to Fate? And had 
Mrs. Higgins not found the very yarn 
of Fate in a snarl? Had she not un- 
raveled it and crocheted it in a pat- 
tern of her own?—a pattern so ele- 
g so complete, so firmly woven 
that Fate herself might attempt in 
vain to tamper with it? 

Up to within half an hour Mrs. 
Higgins’s meditations had been punc- 
tuated by the sobs that came through 
the open door from Miranda’s room. 
In Mrs. Higgins’s mind there still 
ingered pleasantly the spectacle of 
he white-faced young man who had 


t 
- 
11 


] 
t 
stumbled out of her front door that 


afternoon. To-morrow that objec- 
tionable young man would be hasten- 
ing into oblivion; to-morrow Mrs. 
Higgins and Miranda wouid be on 
their way to Southampton and Paris. 

Expectation was a dazzle. To be- 
gin with, there was Mr. Bowdoin 
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his devotion and his 
family plate. Still, Mrs. Higgins 
was not sure. She would have a look 
at the nobility and family plate of the 
Old World. Was it for naught that 
importunate dreams of hers 
had grown in vividness and reality 
night after night until, for the past 
week, even in her waking hours, she 
could feel the very touch of silver- 
ware under her hand? Was it for 
naught that so many a noble crest 
had flashed like the Pleiades above 
the Higgins H? Mrs. Higgins smiled 
an indulgent smile. She would allow 
the future to answer. She had no 
desire to destroy the consecutiveness 
of time. » 

Even now, as Mrs. Higgins closed 
her eyes, she could recall those pre- 
cious pieces, their every curve and 
angle and festoon. She could 
almost see them. She could 
see them. She could 
touch them—teapots—goblets—cream 
pitchers—and—other—things. 


Bx ywdoin, 2d, 


nose 


Mrs. Higgins opened her eyes won- 
deringly. Miranda was bathing her 
mother’s temples and holding smell- 
ing-salts to her nostrils. Then, sud- 
denly, Mrs. Higgins shuddered. 

‘*Has it gone?” she whispered. 

Miranda jumped and drew 
nightgown closely about her. 

‘*Has what gone?” she demanded. 

‘‘ The—the—Miss Cad,” said Mrs. 
Higgins. ‘‘She was standing by the 
gas jet.” 

Miranda squealed and climbed on 
the bed. 

Mrs. Higgins sat up and gazed 
about shakily. The brightly burning 
gas seemed to revive her somewhat. 
She looked at the clock. It was a 
quarter to three. 

‘*T think,” she said, ‘‘ I have been 
dreaming.” 

‘*You were screaming,” said Mi- 
randa, ‘‘and when I came you had 
the bedclothes drawn up tight over 
your head.” 

Mrs. Higgins 
thought. 

‘*It was very peculiar,” she said, 
reflectively. ‘‘She was standing by 
the gas jet. I saw her as plainly as I 


her 


seemed lost in 
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see you. Then she pointed at the 
wall. a 

Mrs. Higgins paused, her eyes 
fixed in a vacant stare. She stared 
so long that Miranda reached out a 
trembling hand and shook her by the 
shoulder. Mrs. Higgins came to her- 
self with a start. 

‘*Don’t be silly,” she said, and 
straightway got out of bed and put 
on her wrapper and slippers. Then she 
went over and tapped gently at the 
wall just below the gas jet. Her hands 
shook, but there was a glow in her eyes. 

‘*Mamma,” pleaded Miranda, 
‘‘what are you going to do?” 

Mrs. Higgins regarded her daugh- 
ter somewhat blankly. 

‘*T don’t know what I am going to 
do,” she said, and came over and sat 
down on the edge of the bed. 

‘““My dear,” said Mrs. Higgins, 
‘*listen to me. You know very well 
that every night for months past I 
have dreamed of one thing—family 
plate. Sometimes with a crest, some- 
times with only an H, sometimes with 
a crest and an H intertwined. Very 
well. For the last half-dozen nights 
those dreams have been more vivid, 
more real than ever before. To- 
night I dreamed the same dream 
again. There was a whole set of 
silver, and on each piece a crest and 
an H. And then, all of a sudden, 
this—this—Miss Cad was standing by 
ee me 6 

‘*Ugh!” shuddered Miranda. 

‘*She stood there and began to 
make a noise, a sort of wailing noise, 
and I thought she was going to speak, 
but—she didn’t speak—at first—she 
—she laughed. * 

** Ah-h-h-h,” 


gasped Miranda. 

‘*It was avery peculiar laugh. 
opened her mouth several times, as 
if about to say something, but every 


She 


time she—choked and—shook. And 
then, all at once, she did speak. She 
pointed at the wall over there, just 
below the gas jet, and said, ‘ Dig— 
dig—dig.” And the next thing I 
knew you were here.” 

Mrs. Higgins patted her forehead 
with her handkerchief. 

‘*It was a very funny dream,” said 
Miranda, tremulously. 
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‘* Miranda,” said Mrs. Higgins, in 
a solemn voice, ‘‘I have felt posi- 
tive those dreams meant something 
—only I supposed it was something 
abroad.” 

‘*] don’t know what you mean,” 
said Miranda. 

‘*T mean this,” said Mrs. Higgins. 
‘*To-night—the last night we are to 
be here—the dream changes. The 
family plate is the same, the crest is 
the same, but Miss Cad comes and 
points at the wall—a¢ a certain place 
in the wall. Well——” 

‘* Well?” said Miranda, staring. 

‘*Well,” continued Mrs. Higgins, 
‘*Miss Cad knew this house for sev- 
enty years—and Miss Cad knew me.” 

Mrs. Higgins got resolutely on her 
feet, and going over to the fireplace 
seized the shovel. 

‘*What are you going to do now?” 
asked Miranda, white as a sheet. 

‘‘Tam going to see,” replied Mrs. 
Higgins, ‘‘ whether there is anything 
hidden in that wall.” 

‘‘Mamma,” implored Miranda, 
‘*what are you thinking of? It was 
nothing but a dream, and nobody be- 
lieves in dreams. /lease come to 
bed.” 

‘This was not a dream,” said Mrs. 
Higgins, approaching the gas jet. 
“It was dreams, and very extraordi- 
nary dreams. My dear, it is out of 
the question for me to leave this 
house to-morrow with the feeling 
that there may be a lot of family 
plate buried in my own bedroom wall. 
Perhaps the whole thing is simply ab- 
surd, but it will be a very simple 
matter to find out.” 

Mrs. Higgins turned and applied 
herself to the wall with a grim de- 
termination. The coal shovel, how- 
ever, did not prove effective. Her 
efforts scarcely defaced the wall- 
paper. Vigorous blows were out of 
the question, for fear of arousing the 
household. 

‘* Miranda,” said Mrs. Higgins, ‘‘I 
want you to take the poker and come 
here.” 

‘* Mamma,” moaned Miranda, 
“please wait till morning. It is 
too cold, and I am afraid. Some- 
thing dreadful will happen.” 
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Mrs. Higgins did not reply. Mi- 
randa was too evidently forgetting 
that dreadful things lost courage 
when they tried to happen to Mrs. 
Higgins. 

‘ Besides,” continued Miranda, ‘‘it 
would not be yoursilver. You would 
not have inherited it.” 

‘*Indeed!” said Mrs. 
without pausing; ‘‘ will 
kind as to inform me whose silver it 
would be? And if I have family 
plate on my table, will you tell me 
just who is to say whether I have in- 
herited it or not?” 

Miranda got up, and putting on 
her wrapper and slippers, joined her 
mother with the poker. Mrs. Hig- 
gins shut her teeth and gouged. A 
little hole began to show in the 
plaster and grow. Finally a large 
cake of plaster fell away. 

‘‘There,” said Miranda, with a 
great sigh of relief, ‘‘nothing but a 
brick wall.” 

‘*Exactly,” replied Mrs. Higgins. 
‘“‘If the wall is a thin one we shall 
very soon see what is inside of it.” 

Mrs. Higgins took a nail-file from 
her dressing-table and attacked the 
mortar betweenthe bricks. Miranda, 
at her mother’s direction, followed 
suit with a button-hook and the air of 
expecting to be interrupted shortly by 
the destruction of the world. The 
mortar proved too hard for such deli- 
cate implements, but there was a 
stand of arms hanging just outside 
the door. Mrs. Higgins got a pike- 
head, which she gave to Miranda, and 
took a short battle-axe herself. 

A few minutes later there was an 
excavation between two bricks suffi- 
cient for the point of the poker, but 
all the prying they were capable of 
failed to move a brick. Then fol- 
lowed a long siege of scraping, dig- 
ging and prying. Their hands were 
scratched and sore, and Mrs. Hig- 
gins’s bedroom resembled the ruins 
of a miniature Pompeii. 

At last, just as four o’clock was 
striking, a brick loosened and tum- 
bled out on the floor. After that there 
was little trouble. Another brick 
loosened, then half a dozen more. 
They lifted them out carefully. 


Higgins, 
you be so 
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Suddenly Miranda shrieked softly 
and pointed her finger. The last 
thrust of the pike-head had revealed a 
black hole on the further side of the 
wall. 

XI 

Captain Durr and the Rev. Alger- 
non Maynadier Browne sat in the 
second-story front room of Miss Cad’s 
house in the early hours of morning. 
Captain Duff sat stiffly with fixed jaw 
and lustreless eyes. The Rev. Al- 
gernon Maynadier Browne was beside 
him, his hand on his knee, speaking 
in a low voice. A half-filled trunk 
stood in the centre of the room 
and all sorts of articles littered the 
tables and chairs. With few changes 
the scene might have served as a 
model for one of those pictures that 
represent the last hours of the con- 
demned. 

After a while Captain Duff got up 
and proceeded with the packing of 
the trunk. He worked with the 
swiftness and precision of an adept. 
In a short time the tables and chairs 
were cleared and he entered the closet 
at one side of the room. For a few 
moments he could be heard fumbling 
round. Then, suddenly, he came 
out, closed the closet door softly be- 
hind him, turned down the gas, and 
going to a table drawer, took out a 
brace of revolvers. The Rev. Mr. 
Browne was at his side in a moment, 
and Captain Duff spoke to him shortly 
in an undertone. 

‘**You will do nothing reckless, 
said the Rev. Mr. Browne, taking up 
his hat. 

‘* Have no fear,” replied Captain 
Duff. ‘*Two men in front of the 
house and two behind, and the ser- 
geant on the front steps.” 

The Rev. Mr. Browne hastened out 
quietly. Captain Duff examined the 
charges of his revolvers, and reopen- 
ing the closet door, tiptoed within. 


XII 


‘“‘Put your hand through,” said 
Mrs. Higgins, ‘‘and see if you can 
feel anything.” 























Miranda backed away. 
‘* Ugh!” she said; ‘I couldn't! 

Mrs. Higgin battle-axe 
against the wall ot down on her 
knees and inserted her whole arm 


s stood her 


I t out a small 
silver bowl and handed it to Miranda. 
Another, exactly like it, 
then four curiously 
very heavy and beautift ully 
Miranda could scarcely take the things 
from her mother fortrembling. Mrs. 
Higgins was apoplectic 


S 


followed; 
shz ipe d goblets, 


cary ed. 


‘Well,” said she, ‘‘ what have you 
to saynow? Look; 
on them?” 

Miranda took up the artic 
after the other and scannet 
closely. 

‘*There is something engraved,” 
she said, ‘‘ but I can’t make it out. 
It seems to be in a foreign language.” 

‘*Nonsense!”” said Mrs. Higgins. 
‘Let me see one of them.’ 

But Mrs. Higgins examined the in- 
scription in vain. 

‘It does not seem to be exactly 
like the dream,” she said. ** Let 
them be forthe present. They will 
be plainer by daylight.” 

She put her arm through the hole 
again and struggled in the darkness 
beyond. 

‘*There’s something too large to 
get through,” she ‘*We 
must enlarge the hole 

‘*Mother dear, don't,” pleaded 
Miranda. ‘‘It is too much like a 
haunted cave. Something dreadful 
will happen 


Mrs. Higgins pried away more 
bricks, until the hole was nearly two 
feet in diameter, then reached through 
and brought out a great silver bowl, 
something like a punch bowl, but 
overlaid with wonderful répoussé, and 
so heavy she could hardly lift it. 

‘There’s more,” said Mrs. Higgins, 
in an ecstasy, plunging in again. ‘‘I 
can feel something—it -” 

Mrs. Higgins shrieked and strug- 
gled from her knees toward the bed. 
Miranda Ae wsebbeoe and retreated to 
the sofa and continued to scream. 
There was a dreadful noise on the 
other side of the hole. Several bricks 
tumbled out on the floor, and imme- 


is there anything 


es one 


| 
1 them 


gasped. 
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diately from the outer darkness the 
figure of a man in a red smoking 
jacket, with a revolver in each hand, 
plunged headlong 

‘* Stephen!” cried Miranda, and fled 
into her room 

‘* 1—beg—pardon,” said 
Duff, and stood transfixed. 

Mrs. Higgins, on the bed, became 
consecutively an incarnation of hor- 
ror, alarm, amazement, indignation. 
Then she became herself again. 
‘Indeed! Bur- 
glary! Sir, do not attempt to intimi 
date me with those pistols. Weshall 


I 


Captain 


**Oh!” she cried 


see,” making toward the servants’ 
bell, ‘‘ whether there are ptates 


prisons.” 

Captain Duff placed himself me- 
chanically between Mrs. Higgins and 
the bell 

‘* Will you allow me 
asked. 

‘* Not a word,” 
gins, promptly. 
You have mentioned burglary. 
Will you tell me how you come to be 
in possession of my silver?” 

‘*Your silver!” exploded Mrs. Hig- 
gins. ‘‘Do you dare! Young man, 
I dug that silver from my own bed- 
room wall.”’ 

Al light broke in Captain Duff’s face. 

‘Ah,” he said, ‘‘through your 
re, out of my closet. A ‘Chinese 
silver service, as you may have ob- 
It was given me three years 
ago by the late Admiral Ting Ju 
Chang.” 

‘What?” asked Mrs. Higgins, sit- 
ting down and turning chalk white 

‘* Madam,” said Captain Duff, sadly 
**no one could regret this more than 
myself.” 

‘‘It is of course 
Mrs. Higgins, ‘‘that there is a mis- 
understanding. I dreamed there was 
silver hidden in the wall, and quite 
naturally dug it out. Since you say 
it is yours you may take it and re- 
tire.” : 

She waved her hand with a digni- 
fied motion. There was perchance a 
quaver. 

‘*Must I indeed explain?” 
Captain Duff. ‘* The—police 
below.” 


lg gl 
one word?” he 


returned Mrs. Hig- 


served. 


’ said 


possl ible,’ 


asked 


are— 
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‘*Sir!” demanded Mrs. Higgins, 
‘do you dare to insinuate- wa 
‘Oh, madam!” said C aptain Duff. 
‘ Having been sent from headquarters 
with orders to make a thorough in- 
vestigation, the sergeant in charge 
nsists on viewing the premises. It 
simply be necessary for Mrs. 
Higgins to tell the story of her dream 
to the proper authorities.” 
A hideous nausea came over Mrs. 


Higgins. Mrs. Higgins relating 
drea ums to the proper auth rit sf 

vith a Chinese silver service, acquired 
from a neigh! bor’s closet, to refresh 


her memory! Mrs. Isaac Newton 
Higgins, who had been going over to 
have a look at the nol ility of Europe 
ho was to have been met by Mr. 
Bowdoin Bowdoin, 2d, in Paris; 
rmerly a caryatid of Naumkeag 


ciety ! Naumke: ig society! Mrs. 
Higgins could feel the ravens picking 


her bones. 

She walked over to Captain Duff 
1 laid her hand on his arm. 

‘‘This is very—unfortunate,” she 

1, **and—absurd, but it can, of 

course, be explained—and arranged— 
quietly. I may have been somewhat 
hasty toward you in the past, but— 
you are a sonkinenan. You will not 
ermit such a—an annoyance to come 
on a family of such position as mine. 
You will find a suitable explanation 
for those creatures and see that they 
are dismissed at once.” 

Captain Duff gazed at Mrs. Higgins 
for a moment, then through and be- 

yd her, like a man who has sud- 
denly come on a mirage. 

There is one way——” he said, 

slowly. 

‘“*Of course,” said Mrs. Higgins, 
with a wan smile. 

‘*__with your consent 

‘*Mr. Duff,” demanded Mrs. Hig- 
gins, ‘‘is this the time for formality? 
[ beg you will get rid of those crea- 


S 


tures at once.”’ 
Captain Duff went swiftly to the 
hole in the wall and called softly. A 


voice answered which sent a chill 
down Mrs. Higgins’s spine—the voice 
of the 7 Algernon Maynadier 
Browne. captain Duff put his head 
through oa spoke briefly. Mrs. 
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Higgins could not hear what he said, 
but there were immediately hasty 
footsteps, followed by the shutting of 
a door. 

‘* What have you done?” cried Mrs. 
Higgins, the perspiration coming out 
on her forehead. 

‘*Believe me,” said Captain Duff, 
‘*there is not a moment to be lost.” 

‘Tell me——’”’ 

‘*T hesitate- 

** Speak!” crie ed Mrs. Higgins. 

‘*It is perfectly proper,” said Cap- 
tain Duff, ‘‘that there should be a 
newly begun passageway from the 
house of a mother-in-law to that of 
her son-in-law. It is perfectly nat- 
ural that, being alarmed during the 
night, she should take a silver service 
from her son-in-law’s closet into her 
own room for safe keeping—that her 
son-in-law, alarmed in turn, should 
send too hastily for the police. A 
somewhat unusual incident, but— 
strictly a family affair—that is, if she 
zs a mother-in-law.” 

*T think I do not quite under- 
stand,” said Mrs. Higgins. ‘‘I am 
not a mother-in-law.” 

‘*Madam,” said Captain Duff, ‘‘I 
love your daughter.” 

Mrs. Higgins turned purple. 

‘*Quite enough,” she commanded. 
‘*The matter is at last quite plain. 
An impudent trick! Miserable young 
man——”’ 

Captain Duff went to the window, 
and putting aside the curtain beck- 
oned Mrs. Higgins to look out. Two 
policemen, in the glare of the electric 
light, were gazing up expectantly. 

Two more are behind the house,” 
said Captain Duff, ‘‘ and the sergeant 
is on the front steps.” 

Mrs. Higgins returned mutely to 
the edge of the bed. 

‘*Madam,” said C: pt vin Duff, 
gently, ‘‘there is no trick.’ 

‘*We are going abroad to-morrow,” 
said Mrs. Higgins. ‘‘ On our return, 
if you wish to call ‘i 

‘‘T am grateful,” said Captain Duff, 
earnestly, ‘‘ but I fear the gentlemen 
below would never wait so long.” 

Mrs. Higgins clutched the bed- 
clothes and rocked to and fro. 

‘* Ah,” said Captain Duff, continu- 
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ing to look out, ‘‘they are 
the street 


‘I can see,” said Mrs. Higgins, 
‘that I may have been unjust. For 
the present—our trip abroad—shall 
be—postponed. To-morrow, I—and 

my daughter—will be at home. If 

in time 

‘From here to the city clerk’s 


house, by bicycle,” said Captain Duff, 
taking out his watch, ‘‘is two min- 
Two minutes more to get the 
city out of bed, four to write 
the license, two to return. Our mes- 
senger has already been nine 
and one-half minutes. In thirty sec- 
onds, therefore, we may expect him.” 
‘* Messenger!” exclaimed Mrs. Hig- 
gins. Will you be so good 
as to enlighten me?” 
Captain Duff bowed gravely. 
‘*Appreciating the danger of de- 
lay,” he said, ‘‘ 1 took the liberty of 
sending, immediately on obtaining 


your consent, for a license—a—mar- 


utes 


-_* 
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License! 


riage license. ”’ 

Mrs. Higgins rose to her feet and 
immediately sat down again. 

‘*My consent! You—have—dared! 
You have the impudence—to hope 
that this—infamy—will be successful! 





Very well, sir! We shall see! Will 
you leave this room instantly or shall 
I ring for assistance?” 


‘*It will not be necessary to ring,” 
said Captain Duff, retiring toward the 
hole inthe wall. ‘‘It wasonly by the 
promise of a satisfactory explanation 
that the sergeant has been induced to 


wait so long.” 


‘*‘One moment,” cried Mrs. Hig- 
gins, hastily. 
Mrs. Higgins shut hereyes. The 


proper authorities—Naumkeag _ so- 
ciety, babbling, gabbling, jabbering 
—in short, the deep sea; she opened 
her eyes, and there, before her, 
was the Rev. Algernon Maynadier 
Browne. 

‘““We are very fortunate,” said 
Captain Duff. ‘‘ Mr. Browne has just 
returned—with the license. I have 
taken the liberty of explaining your 
wishes to him in full, and he has con- 
sented that there shall be no delay.” 

The Rev. Mr. Browne approached 
and seemed to speak appropriately, 
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but Mrs. Higgins gazed before her as 
one in a sleep, and heard not. 
Captain Duff had crossed the room 
and knocked at Miranda’s door. It 
opened in a flash. Miranda, with 
tumbled hair and flaming cheeks, but 
dressed from top to toe, confronted 


him. She could not have been far. 
‘*Oh,” cried Miranda, ‘‘do you 
think I would marry you in sucha 


fashion?” 

He leaned toward her and spoke 
very and very low. The next 
instant she was past him and had her 
head in her mother’s lap. 

‘*My child,” murmured Mrs. Hig- 
gins. 

A touch on her hand; he had raised 
her to her feet and led her 
forward. ae a 

‘*Dearly beloved—” said the Rev. 
Algernon Maynadier Browne. 

Mrs. Higgins rose and stood at her 
daughter’s left hand _  unsteadily. 
Strange sights and sounds filled her 
mind. She heard again the weird 
merriment of that apparition in her 
dream, choking, convulsed, and—was 
there a note that Mrs. Higgins had 
not perceived before?—a mocking 
note? mocking? Mrs. Higgins saw for 
a moment the goodly stretch of Beacon 
street, the family trees; Paris, and Mr. 
Bowdoin Bowdoin, 2d, waiting, wait- 
ing; crests and coats-of-arms, pedi- 
grees and family plate, illusive, dream- 
like. Then the Chinese silver service 
glared indelicately in the gaslight. 

‘* Dearly beloved——” 


£. 
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Up and down, the length of Hazel 
street, Naumkeag society lay in the 
heavy sleep of early morning. But 
no fear it will not awaken. Already 
the lights in Mrs. Higgins’s chamber 
paled, and from Naumkeag Willows 
and Marblehead the dawn leaned out 
like a princess from a tower. 

Oh, shame! From Miranda’s eyes 
tears popped forth, trembled on her 
lashes, rolled down her _ cheeks. 
And straight from Miranda’s heart 
there rose a sigh, as if someone had 
opened the gates of Paradise a little 
way and a breath had blown out. 

For Miranda was a foolish, senti- 
mental young thing. 
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MIRTHLESS PRINCESS 


(A GRIMM TALE MADE GAY) 
By Guy Wetmore Carry] 


i= days of old the King of Saxe 
Had singular opinions, 

For with a weighty battle-axe 
He brutalized his minions. 

But what aroused within his breast 
A rage well-nigh primeval 

Was most of all his daughter, dressed 
In fashion medieval. 


In all her life she’d never smiled; 
Her sadness was abysmal. 
The boisterous monarch found the child 
Unutterably dismal. 
He therefore said the prince who made 
Her laughter from the shell come, 
Besides in ducats being paid, 
Might wed the girl, and welcome! 


The king’s announcement quickly drew 
Nine princes in a column, 

But all in vain; the princess grew, 
If anything, more solemn. 

One read her ‘‘ Innocents Abroad,” 
The next wore clothes eccentric; 

The third one swallowed half his sword, 
As in the circus tent trick. 


Thus eight of them into her cool 
Reserve but deeper shoved her. 

There was but one authentic fool, 
The prince who really loved her! 

He’d alternate between the height 
Of hope and deep abasement; 

He caught distressing colds at night 
By watching ’neath her casement. 


He said the bitter things of love 
All lovers, save a few, say, 

And learned by heart the verses of 
Swinburne and A. de Musset; 
And did what I have done, I know, 
And you, I do not doubt it; 
Instead of bottling up his woe, 
He bored his friends about it! 
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This attitude his wished-for bride 
To silent laughter goaded, 
Until he talked of suicide, 
And then the girl exploded. 
**You make me laugh, and so,” she said, 
**T'll marry you next season.” 
(Not many people who are wed 
Have half so good a reason!) 





Mora: The lover’s like the owl, 
Comic, because so grave a fowl. 
The owl appears to give the cue: 


We learn from him, to wit, to woo! 
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WITH THE COFFEE AND CIGARETTES 


WOMAN’S woman is only raw material. A man’s woman is the culti 
vated variety. 

You'll notice a girl never screams at the second kiss. 

If hammocks could talk ears would grow on trees. 

It is bad form for a woman to laugh at her husband’s jokes. Besides, 
she has heard them before. 

Silk stockings cover a multitude of shins. 

There’s a divinity that shapes the ends of every girl with pretty feet. 

The prodigal son comes home in a cab nowadays, and charges it up to 
the family. 

The father of liars took the first cold bath. 

A kiss through a veil is like a cherry without a c rcktail. 

The girl who tells you she knows how to steer the automobile knows a 
good deal more than that. 

Look out for the man with a dimple in his chin, if you are a girl. He 
may get away. 

Eve discovered the first garter snake. 

A cigarette is the cheroot of all evil. 

Few people make love at breakfast. 

‘The Love Letters of a Liar” should have been called ‘‘ The Love Let- 
ters of a Man.” Simplicity is the finest literary style. 
Dovuctas DUNNE. 
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THE FAVORITE PLACE ' 


‘ 


N RS. DORCAS—While in the country I suppose you were engaged most 
of the time in boating? 

Miss Dorcas—Oh, no, ma. It was while I was in the hammock that I 

became engaged the most times. 
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IN THE MATTER OF A WATCHMAN 


By Guy Somerville 


but he, being enamored withal 

of another damosel, is fain to resist all 

her importunity. Finally he yieldeth. 
11 Decamerone di Giovanni Chinone. 


.s WONDER,” said Mona, re- 
flectively, ‘‘ why men a/ways 
want to do those things.” 

Mona sat on one end of the sofa and 
I sat on the chair opposite. This I 
must say in justice to Me. 

‘Do they always?” I queried. 

‘*There never was an exception,” 
said Mona, positively. 

‘*T have known some men,” I ven- 
tured, ‘‘ who never “ 

Mona shrugged her pretty, white 
shoulders. 

‘*They couldn’t,” said she. ‘‘ They 
couldn’t—or they did not dare.” 

I carefully avoided Mona’s eyes. 

‘*But they always wanted to,” 
she. 

‘* Perhaps they did,” I assented. 

‘*Tn nine cases out of ten,” Mona 
went on, ‘‘ it was because they did not 
dare.” 

I continued to avoid the eyes. 

‘*Which is foolish,” pursued Mona. 

‘It’s awfully warm,” I protested. 

Besides, they may merely be being 

true to another girl.” 

‘*T don’t really believe,” said Mona, 
fetchingly, ‘‘that men are ever thor- 
oughly true to another girl.” 

‘‘But they are to you?” I suggested, 
brightly. 

Mona extinguished the nearest 
lamp. 

‘*We shall not need it after your 
last,” she said, smiling. 

I grew very uncomfortable. I am 
not used to girls. And Mona is 
ultra. 





: | 
said 


sé 





‘* We were speaking,” said she, ‘‘ of 
other girls." 

‘*And thinking,” I rejoined, “of 
you.”’ 

Mona smoothed her hair. 

‘*Am I different?” said she. 

‘* You do not even resemble,” said I. 

‘*'You’re a nice boy,” said Mona. 

‘“‘T must be going now,” I ven- 
tured. 

‘‘You are the only man,” said 
Mona, ‘‘ whom I can make behave.” 

I felt ruffled. 

‘*T don’t see—” I began. 

‘*Qh, the others all have to be 
taught. But you—you are natural.” 

‘*But the others must behave—in 
the end,”’ I said. 

‘““Oh, yes,” said Mona, hastily. 
‘‘But it is so hard to teach them. 
That is why you provoke me so.” 

I puzzled over this. 

‘“‘T can see that now,” I said, 
finally. 

‘*Exactly,” said she. ‘* You see, it 
is such fun to teach. And they take 
it—many of them—so hard.” 

‘“*“VYes,” said I. ‘*I remember tak- 
ing it hard once—from another girl.” 

‘*Be careful of that chair—it’s go- 
ing to break,” said Mona, making 
room on the sofa. 

I took another chair. 

‘*‘Mr. Armitage,” said Mona, sud- 
denly. 

‘*Miss Wheelock?” 

‘* Were you ever in love?” 

[ reflected. 

‘*Is that when you have a head- 
ache, a sore throat and a rash?” 

‘“*T don’t know about the sore 
throat,” said Mona. ‘But you al- 
ways have a headache, and always 
are rash.” 
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‘*T had it once,”’ I said, satisfied. 

Mona left the sofa and stood beside 
my chair. I dared not rise. 

‘* At that time,”’ said Mona, ‘‘ didn’t 
you want to Z 

‘*At that time,” I said, solemnly, 
“i @a.” 

Mona twirled the matrix that she 
wore on her second finger. 

‘** Did she let you?” said she. 

‘*She had nothing whatever to say 
about it,” said I. 

Mona cried out, triumphantly: 

‘““That’s just the trouble! She 
should have made you mind. She did 
not, and the result is that now 





‘* That now——?” 

‘*You are no fun,” she finished, 
‘**for any of us other girls.” 

**Oh,” said I. 


‘*Because you sit there and think 
that if you wanted to you could do 
anything you please.” 

**T don’t,” I said, horrified. 

‘*But you can’t,” said Mona, ear- 
nestly. 

‘*T never said I could,” I pleaded. 

**You did,” said Mona, tranquilly; 
**you said just that.” 

There could be 
Mona loved me. 

‘*Did you ever 
irrelevantly. 

Mona blushed a little angrily. 

‘*A cigarette—once or twice—just 
to see.” 

‘** Never a cigar?” 

‘*Of course not!” indignantly. 

I pointed to a long cigar on the rug 
almost at her feet. 

‘Whose is that?” said I. 

Mona looked uncomfortable. 

‘* That is—a man’s,” she said. 
was here before you came.” 

‘* He is still here,” said I 

‘‘Why, how did you know?” said 
Mona, opening her eyes very wide. 

‘*Because his coat is on the hall 
table, and a hat that is too small for 
your father and too big for your 
brother.” 

‘It’s simple, after all,” she said, 
breathing easily again. 

**T don’t know,” I said, somewhat 
puzzled, *‘ that it is so simple.” 


‘* Why not?” 


no question that 


smoker” I asked, 


**He 
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‘‘The place where we found the 





cigar——” 
‘s Yes?” 
‘*Is that where ?” 


Mona smiled mischievously. 

‘Foolish! No, that isn’t where.” 

‘* How did it get there?” I queried. 

‘*It fell, I suppose,” said she. 

‘‘When he was standing up?” said 
I, incredulous. 

‘* Just as likely,” said Mona, ‘‘as if 
he had been sitting down.” 

‘* But,” said I, ** he might have been 
bending.” 

Mona drew herself up. 


‘‘My dear Mr. Armitage!” said 
Mona. 

‘* Where is he now?” said I. 

‘‘When you came,” said Mona, 


‘the said he would go up and talk 
for a while with father. Because, you 
see,” she added, negligently, ‘‘if he 
had stayed here he should have had 
to go first.” 

‘‘Oh,” said I. ‘* Whereas 

‘** Certainly,” said Mona, 
as. 

‘*Who is this man?” said I. 

Mona pursed up her lips. 
is very dangerous. 

‘You aren’t fit to know,” said Mona. 

** You won't tell?” said I. 

She shook a pretty head. 

‘‘ Then,” said I, decisively, ‘* I don’t 
believe there zs any man.” 

A shrug of fair shoulders. 

**T don’t care,” said Mona. 
needn't believe.” 

‘*Of course,” said I, ‘‘if there is no 
other man, I don’t have to go first.” 

‘* His name,” said Mona, ‘‘is Char- 
ley Masterson.” 

‘* Much obliged,” said I, rising. ‘‘I 
believe he’s in love with my sister.” 

‘It isn’t anything in the world to 
me,” said Mona, ‘‘if he is.” 

I drew on my coat and laid my 
hand on the front door. Mona was 
wholly charming. 

** Are you going?” said she. 

**You are deucedly good-looking,” 
I said, reluctantly. 

‘*Do you still feel,” said she, ‘* that 
you ought to be true to the other 
girls?” 

‘**It isn’t plural,” I pleaded. 


‘* Where- 
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‘“‘Then it is very singular,” said 
Mona. 

I walked waveringly out on the 
stor yp 

‘*Aren’t you going to lose your 
pin?” said Mona. 

I sighed. It was a pretty pin. 

‘I’m afraid I am,” said I. 

‘‘Oh, thank you so much!” said 
Mona. ‘‘It is dear.” 

‘*It was eighteen fifty,” I admitted, 
off my guard. 

Mona frowned. 

‘*“You should never,” she said, re- 
provingly, ‘‘you should never, never 
tell the values.” 

‘*T don’t,” I said. ‘‘ That was the 
price. Nobody knows the value, ex- 
cept the jeweler.” 

‘*T always did like curly hair,” said 
Mona, irrelevantly. 

‘* What a perfect night!” said I. 

‘*‘T wonder if the watchman is 
looking?” said Mona. 

I started violently and almost fell 
down the stoop. 

‘*Let’s go in again,” I suggested, 
weakly. 

**On account of the watchman?” 
said Mona, innocently. 

“IT can’t help it if I have,” I said, 
in desperation. 

‘*What would she think?” whis- 
pered Mona, diabolically. 

‘* You will never tell?’ 
much fear. 

‘* The watchman—” began Mona. 

‘The watchman zon est,” I inter- 
rupted. 

‘‘What language do you speak 
best?” said Mona, admiringly. 

‘*The universal language.” 

** Volapiik?” 

‘* No—this kind.” 

‘*Dear me,” she whispered, ‘‘ what 
good accent! Don’t go.” 

‘*T must,” I said, hurriedly. 

Mona raised her eyebrows 

‘* There—you have again!” said she. 
‘*] don’t care,” said I. 
‘**Good-night,” said Mona. 

I stood on the bottom step till she 
closed the door. Well? . . . She 
was beautiful and clever and very 
rich, and she certainly loved me. 
And I wasn’t really engaged. 


’ I said, with 
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I drew a silver dollar from my 
pocket and twirled it absently. It is 
good to be a bachelor, and to digest 
one’s food, and to sleep soundly o’ 
nights and take the water as it comes 
in the morning. But if it was neces- 
sary to be anybody’s in particular, 
why not Mona’s? 

The silver dollar slipped from my 
hand and rolled lightly into the area 
and under the iron door. On such 
haps do the destinies of men and na- 
tions hang. 

I went into the area and reached 
under the iron door. As I did so the 
front door, above me at the top of the 
stoop, opened. And there came forth 
a youth and a maiden. 

‘“*Has he gone?” said the youth— 
and it was not Charley Masterson. 

‘** Yes, at last,” said Mona. 

A horrible suspicion seized me that 
they were talking of me. 

‘*He stayed the devil of a time,” 
said the youth. 

‘*It was awfully hard to make him 
go. I did everything,” said Mona, 
helplessly. 

Decidedly they were talking of me. 
If so I ought not to listen. 

‘* What do you and he talk about?’ 
said the youth. ‘*T] mean, when 
you're alone.” 

‘‘Oh, we talk art,” said Mona, 
vaguely. 

I really would not listen any longer. 

‘‘When we are married,” said the 
youth, positively, ‘‘ I won’t have him 
about the house. I know him.” 

‘““The pup!” I ejaculated, silently. 
It might be my duty to listen, if only 
for the purpose of making sure that 
he did not deceive Mona. 

‘* Don’t be cross, dear,” said Mona. 

I felt ruefully for my scarf pin. 

‘* He tried to kiss me,”’ said Mona. 

There really did not seem to be 
any further point in listening. 

‘*He shall answer for it to me,” 
said the youth. 

If he only would ask! 

‘*T wonder if the watchman is look- 
ing?’’ said Mona. 

And then I leaned for support 
against the area door. I am leaning 
against it still. 
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AUGUST TWILIGHT 


a* eventide the dusky murmurs fall— 
4 Oh, the honey of the kisses of thy mouth! 
At eventide the ships beyond the wall 


lipping to their harbor in the South. 


Gos 


The drowsy bee his evening vesper hums, 


The frog begins to croak his night alarms, 
The cricket in the sleepy meadow strums 


Oh, the sweetness of the clinging of thine arms! 


Oh, the wonder of the beauty of thine eyes! 

Oh, the splendor of thy youthful strength and grace! 
Oh, the glory of the love that never dies! 

Oh, the tenderness that glorifies thy face! 


At eventide the eyes of heaven shine, 
And o’er them flit the clouds in trailing 


o& veils; 
The little buds go nodding on the vine 


That over Lethe spreads its leafy sails. 
Each little bird is dreaming in his nest, 
Nor in our dreams are thou and I apart; 
In all this world of sleep there is no rest 
For the longing for the beating of thy heart. 


ws 


RATIONAL REVENGE 


VENEVILL Bray. 


] UDGE—Why did you sell this old countryman a gold brick? 


Bunco Sreerer—I boarded at his place all Summer, your honor, and it 


was the only chance I had to get square with him. 


: 
AT BAILEY’S BEACH 


sie E ugly duckling is most in the swim. 
Those who go into the water most boldly have the least sand. 


The ‘‘ warmer” the costume, the less it protects from Father Neptune’s 


chilly embraces. 
The older the girl, the more anxious she is to be taught how to float. 
While there are many good fish in the sea there are more on shore. 
There is always a roar when the swells go broke. 


G. L. H. 
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IV acta gig came on board 
H 10st at the last moment, 
—4 and so had no chance to cast 
in eye over his fellow passengers as 
hey embarked. He had been stay- 
with the Leith-Holdens down in 
Chester, and had come up on an 
fternoon train that left him barely 
ne to drive to the landing stage. 
He saw his luggage into the hold, 
nd then followed his steamer box 
nd suit case to room 103. Room 103 
as ae full of a huge English- 
in, red as to face and yellow as to 
hair, who flourished in one hand a 
bath sponge the size of a football 
in the othera suit of appalling 
pajamas. ‘‘ Thank the Lord he 
n't French or German!” breathed 
Mr. Livingstone, gratefully, and pro- 
ceeded to stow away his effects. 
He inquired as to what hour of the 
rning the Englishman — to 
fixed his own time a half-hou 
later, changed his hat for a cap 
of shrieking plaids, and went on 
deck 
His roommate followed in a mo- 
ment, and they stood leaning over 
gazing down into the 
uid mud of the Mersey. 
‘Who was responsible,” asked Liv- 
ingstone, ‘‘for that charming para- 
phrase, ‘ The quality of Mersey is not 





e rail and 


The Englishman laughed. ‘‘ Don’t 

know. Fancy it’s about as old among 
the Liverpool people as the shipping 
itself. Not bad. either.” 
It was already growing dusk as 
y floated down the river, and a 
bugle from the companionway amid- 
ships tootled cheerfully ‘‘ The Roast 
Beef of Old England.” 
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THE SUNFLOWER GIRL 


Miles Forman 


As Livingstone squeezed into his 
revolving chair at the table he be- 
came conscious of a most wonderful 
mass of very smartly coiffed hair at 
shining, silken, wavy black, 
with unexpected bits of red here and 
there, in the high lights. 

The head turned, and there were 
equally wonderful eyes, big, rather 
too big, and gray, and there were 
dark shadows under them, as is often 
the case among brunettes of a certain 
type. 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know,” smiled the 
young gentleman, exultantly. ‘I 
think I’m glad Icame. Why, hz ng 
it, she’s a beauty! She’s a picture 

Then he cast about for something 
to make an excuse for talk. 

‘*She doesn’t want salt,” he said, 
‘or pepper, and she’s got an indecent 
amount of pickle already. If she’d 
only drop something I might pick it 
up, and she’d have to thank me.” 

Finally he settled on the flower. 
The girl had not changed her black 
traveling clothes, and wore, pinned to 
the front of her jacket, a small sun- 
flower 

‘*Your sunflower,” said Living- 
stone, ‘‘makes me hesitate to be- 
lieve that I’ve really left England. 
I have been living for three weeks in 
a sort of jungle of sunflowers, for 
which some friends of mine down in 
Chester have developed a sudden and 
violent passion, and with which they 
have completely hidden their house 
and garden.” 

The girl lifted the drooping head 
of the flower with very nice, long, 
slim fingers, and laughed. 

‘*This has come from farther than 
Chester,” she said. ‘‘It was grow- 
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ing only yesterday morning in a dear 
old jardin bosquet in Quimper. It’s 
all I have left of Quimper, and I 
think I’m going to cry right here.’ 

‘*Why, then it isn’t a sunflower,’ 
declared the man. ‘‘It’sa ¢tourne-sol, 
and that’s much nicer. I used to be 
fond of Quimper and all that coast. 
Please,” he demanded, gravely, 
‘‘will you give me your ‘tourne-sol 
when it is dead? I should like to 
press it in the back of my watch for 
the sake of Quimper.” 

The girl laughed. ‘If you will 
promise to do that I will give it to 
you without fail,” she agreed. 
‘**Won’t you show me your watch? 
It must be such a nice, large, com- 
fortable watch.” 

‘*‘It zs a comfortable watch,” he 
said. ‘‘It’s not one of those aggres- 
sively prompt and accurate watches 
that are always giving you incipient 
heart disease by reminding you that 
you are late for something important. 
My watch may have infirmities, but I 
love its infirmities. We are so much 
alike.” 

The girl looked at him with amuse- 
ment and with a glint of interest in 
the big gray eyes. 

‘It must be very pleasant,” she 
smiled, ‘‘to have a watch so sympa- 
thetic and feeling as that. It is cer- 
tainly well trained. Is—is your con- 
science equally considerate?” 

** More so,” said Livingstone, firmly. 
**It has been with me longer than the 
watch, and there is nothing it would 
not do for me—nothing.”’ 

The girl laughed. 

The large woman with beetling 
brows who sat across the table from 
Mr. Livingstone gave a little gasp and 
pressed a startled hand to the front of 
her bodice. 

‘* There was a distinct motion,” she 
said, truculently, tothe table at large. 
“*I felt it plainly. If it continues I 
shall be exceedingly ill,” and she fixed 
a baleful eye on Mr. Livingstone, as if 
she suspected him of maliciously roll- 
ing the ship. 

There was the faintest possible up- 
lift as the ship’s nose met the swell 
at the mouth of the river, the slight- 
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est possible heave, the breathing of a 
giant asleep. 

The large person across the table 
added another hand to the front of 
her bodice. 

‘* There!” she said, in a husky roar, 
and lowered malevolently at the fas- 
cinated Livingstone. That young 
gentleman met the delighted eyes of 
the Sunflower Girl and turned pink. 

‘*T think I'l] go on deck,” he said, 
hastily; ‘‘I want to smell the 
We're out of the river now.” 
fled to his stateroom. 

‘Curse that old dragon!” he com- 
plained, inan indignant growl. ‘‘She 
quite turned my appetite with that 
eye of hers. None o’ my fault if the 
tub pitches a bit.” 

He put on a heavy white sweater 
and a yachting jacket, and filled a 
pipe. Then he went up on deck. 

It was a clear, fresh night, keen 


7 


with the salt, delicious coolness of the 


sea. 
And he 


North Atlantic in Summer. Liv- 
ingstone hung over the rail and 
watched the white uplift of the 
water at the vessel’s quarter. The 
wind beat against his face, clean, 
chill, blood-stirring, till he gasped 


for breath. 

** Jove, that’s something like!” he 
cried, as he turned to watch the deck. 
Then someone spoke beside him. 

‘*Isn’t it glorious?” said the girl. 

Livingstone swung about toward 
her. 

She had tied a veil about her hair 
so that it should not loosen in the 
wind. She wore no hat, but a long 
gray ulster that fell from her chin to 
the deck in straight lines, and she had 
turned the collar up about her neck. 
She looked extremely well. 

‘*T am glad I came!” said Mr. Liv- 
ingstone, with fervor. 

He did not realize that he was 
speaking aloud. There was a little 
smothered sound from the girl. It 
might have been a laugh. 

‘*The night hides your gorgeous 
eyes,” he said—inwardly this time. 
‘*They’re just two great black shad- 
ows. One feels what is there, though. 
And your nose is perfect. I approve 
of its evident desire to turn up a bit. 
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It ought to turn up—a bit. And that 
ridiculous little curled upper lip that 
overhangs the lower one !—why, you've 
a Rossetti mouth, a perfect Rossetti 
mouth! If it weren’t for your square 
jaw—and I like that, too—you would 
be the Blessed Damozel—no, I think 
the Donna della Finestra—all over 
again! You're really much nicer than 
either of those ladies, though,” he 
concluded. ‘‘Perhaps you aren't so 
poetic, but you’d be a lot more fun,” 
he decided, somewhat vaguely. 

‘*T asked you a question,” said the 
girl; ‘‘I asked you if it isn’t glo- 
rious. You are not polite.” 

‘*T was considering,” he retorted, 
‘‘just how glorious it is. I should 
like to tell you, but you see I’ve a 
working knowledge of only three or 
four languages. Besides,” he added, 
inwardly, ‘‘you mightn’t like it.” 
And aloud: ‘* But since that is be- 
yond me, shall we walk? It’s the 
proper thing to do, on shipboard, af- 
ter dinner—or after breakfast or 
luncheon, or any other time.” 

The girl laughed. ‘‘ Yes, we must 
walk,” she agreed; ‘‘ but before we do 
that I’ve got to wish on the first star. 
I saw the tip of the Great Bear's tail 
when I came on deck, so it shall be 
that one.” 

Then she repeated, very solemn- 
ly, three times that classic little 
rhyme: 


‘ Star light, star bright, 
First star I’ve seen to-night! 
Wish I may, wish I might, 
Have the wish I wish to-night!” 


and turning round once, threw a 
kiss to the star. 

‘*Now I'll get the wish,” she de- 
clared. ‘‘ Are you so satisfied with 
the world that you don’t wish any- 
thing?” 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘I own that I’m 
very much satisfied just now. How- 
ever, there might be a few frills sewed 
on it,” and he gravely performed the 
incantation. 

‘*And now,” declared the Blessed 
Damozel, ‘‘ you shall give me your 
arm and we will walk.” 

They tramped miles round and 
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round the narrow deck in spite of 
Mr. Livingstone’s frequent and grave 
attacks of heart failure and paralysis 
of the knees, when, on rounding the 
deckhouse, forward, the force of the 
wind threw the girl against him and 
forced her to cling to him with all 
her strength. He soon learned that 
an arm judiciously disposed about her 
waist at such crises was both effica- 
cious and, to himself, delightful. He 
cherished vague hopes that the prom- 
enade would last till morning. 

‘*T think I’m a bit tired,” said the 
girl, presently. Livingstone’s heart 
sank. So they went aft and stood by 
the port rail, where the deckhouse 
sheltered them from the sweep of the 
wind, and watched the great black 
veil of smoke overhead that streamed 
back toward England. 

‘*T shall be glad to see America 
again,” said Livingstone, slowly. 
‘** It’s years since I left there, but— 
well, I hated to come.” He pointed 
out over the heaving blackness to the 
southeast. ‘‘ Paris is over there,” he 
said, wistfully, ‘‘my Paris. Jimmy 
Rogers and Simmons are sitting out 
in front of the Source or the Pantheon, 
on the Boul’ Miche’, drinking things, 
and Johnny Gurd and Hopper, and 
all of them; and the cafés chantants 
in the Champs Elysées are full of 
people and music and lights, and 
the boulevards are—bah!” He 
laughed and shook his head. ‘‘If it 
weren't for you, I think I should 
jump over and swim back.” 

‘* Merci bten!” said the girl. ‘* Don’t 
let me stop you. Perhaps I'd like to 
go along—and Finisterre is over there, 
too,” she went on, pointing, ‘‘not so 
far as Paris, my Finisterre, all cliffs 
and sea and sky and little queer 
houses; Quimper and Quimperlé and 
Concarneau. And over this way, if 
you want people, there’s St. Malo. 
Oh, let’s go back!” She tried to 
laugh, but there were tears in the 
laugh, and it faltered and broke. 

Livingstone reached for the small 
gloved hand that lay on the rail and 
pressed it. Then, ‘‘ Look, look!” he 
said. A rim of light, huge, incan- 
descent, sanguinary, pushed up above 
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the sea’s edge to the east, and an 
orange path shot over the waves to 
the very side of the vessel 

**QOh, oh!” said the girl, with a lit- 
tle gasp. ‘‘It’sadream moon! It’s 
too wondertul to be a real one. 
Haven't you ever had dreams of 
moons like that?—great, enormous, 

moons that 


rise out of 
nothing and hang looking at you, and 
frightening you, and that finally drag 


bloc d-red 


you off to dream places where you 
have the most unthinkable adven- 
tures and wake up shivering? It’s 
frightening me now! 

The moon was clear of the sea’s 
rim, and hung, crimson and porten- 
tous, over the black waste. A wan- 
dering little remnant of cloud drifted 


across the huge face and seemed to 
contort it in a gigantic grin. 

Livingstone reach 
small gloved 
closed on his. 

‘*Tt doesn’t look frightful to me,” 
he said. ‘‘It looks rather friendly 
rather as if it would like todousa 
good turn. Seeit grin? That’s the 
best it can do by way of a smile, you 
know. It is a well-meaning grin. 
It’s saying, ‘ You poor young things! 
Here you're going clean the 
sea to America, and neither of you 
wants to goa bit. You want to come 
back and play—you both know how 
to play so well! I'd really like to 
help you, really! 

The girl gave a little, low, nervous 
laugh, and the hand in Livingstone’s 
stirred and seemed to nestle 

** See!” she whispered, ‘‘it has of- 
fered us a way back. We could walk 
over that yellow path straight to 
Brittany. Surely it wouldn’t let us 
through into the water.” 

*“We'll go!” cried Livingstone. 
‘*It would be sinful not to take such 
achance. We’re both sorry we came 
away. And now let’s settle just 
where we're to Where do you 
say?” 

The girl stared out at the crimson 
moon with half-shut Little 
curls of hair, loosened from the veil 
blew across her face, white in the 
darkness, and she smiled. 
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‘* Morlaix,”’ she breathed; ‘* Mor- 
on north coast 
Blue sky and gulls overhead and blue 
water out at sea, with a creamy froth 
of foam under the cliffs, miles and 
of heather stretching inland, 
and a keen, clean, sweet wind blow- 
ing always, blowing all your troubles 
and bad temper and little meannesses 
away. Ah, you and I on the cliffs of 
Morlaix, with the wind in our faces 
and the sea splashing, splashing down 
below!” 

‘*T’ve something better than that,” 
said the man. ** Morlaix is good, but 
I’ve a better; a little island in a sap- 
phire-blue lake, the merest bit of an 
island, a tangle of shrubbery and 
flowers and stained marble. It is 
terraced to the south, seven terraces, 
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and on the top one there’s a half- 
ruined villa. No one has lived in it 
for years. And on the north side 


there’s a wilderness of garden full of 
red and white flowers, and great pur- 
ple blossoms that cling to a broken 
fountain and to moss-grown nymphs, 
armless and When you've 
pushed through the flowers you come 
to the wall that rises from the water’s 
edge, and up beyond you, over the 
1ills at the head of the lake, there’s a 
huge glitter of white, the snow peaks 
from the Simplon to Monte Rosa. 
They don’t look a mile distant. There 
are singing birds in the ilex trees and 
the acacias, and a tattered white pea- 
cock marches up and down the garden 
wall, and screams maliciously at any 
boat that near. There's 
where we'll go,” he said, nodding 
gently. ‘* We'll buy my little island 
from those Borromei chaps. We'll 
build up the villa where it is falling 
to pieces and we'll stain it lemon 
color or pink. We'll hire a gardener 
and a woman or two from one of the 
towns, and we’ll leave word with the 
boatmen at Pallanza and Stresa and 
Baveno that they mustn’t row any 
more tourists to our island. Tourists, 
indeed! And there we'll live—with 
the big, fierce flowers in the garden 
and the peacock and the blue sky. In 
the evenings we can sit in the garden 
and watch the snows to the north 
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turn pink and blue like mother-of- 
pearl, and the water of the lake grow 
gray. And when it’s dark the music 
will begin at the big hotels over on 
the Punta della Castagnola. And 
when you grow tired of having just 
me about—”’ the girl’s face turned up 
to him and she smiled, while the hand 
inhis stirredagain and nestled—‘‘why, 
then we can be rowed over to the 
Castagnola or to Baveno, and hunt up 
the people we know in the hotels 
there. Do you like my island?” 

‘Like it?” whispered the girl, 
‘like it?” 

‘‘And then, in October, when the 
winds from the snow begin to grow 
cold, we'll shut up the villa and give 
it our blessing and run away south to 
Rome, and south still to Naples—we 
can loaf about there in Sorrento and 
Pozzuoli and Capri and Ischia—and 
east to Brindisi, where we'll catch 
a P. and O.—and there’s all the big, 
gorgeous East to pick and choose 
from till April, when we can come 
back to Maggiore.” 

The girl bent her shoulders over 
the rail and laid her cheek on the two 
hands there, hers and his. 

‘*Need I tell you how sweet it 
would be?” she breathed. 

** Would?” he demanded. 

The cheek nestled closer. 

‘* Will,” she whispered. ‘‘Ah, so 
sweet! Ah, so beautiful! The happy 
dreams one had when one was a girl 
in school all come true! The castles 
one builds and paints of lonely even- 
ings turned to gold and marble— 
real castles! But oh, aren’t you 
afraid? What do you know about me? 
You've seen me during one dinner, 
and talked to me about a sunflower. 
Maybe I’m an adventuress. Maybe 
I'm a Boston schoolma’am out for a 
lark. What if, after we had raced 
back to Brittany, to Paris, to Lago 
Maggiore, you found I'd a nasty 
temper and a shrewish disposition, 
and was given to tippling and wore 
false teeth?” 

She looked up with round eyes. 

‘** Why, then,” declared Livingstone, 
cheerfully, ‘‘ I should beat you—wife- 
beating isn’t seriously regarded on 
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the Continent. 


It is considered hy- 
gienic. I should beat all the nasty 
temper and shrewish disposition out 
of you.” 

She giggled delightedly. ‘‘ I should 
adore beatings!” she cried. ‘‘ I’ve 
never been beaten in all my life. Of 
course I was spanked—frequently.” 

The man laughed. His face was 
turned out to sea and for a long time 
he made no sound, only there was a 
steady little smile on his lips. 

The hand recalled him presently. 

‘*Tell me what you’re thinking,” 
said the girl; ‘‘ you aren’t polite.” 

He shook his head and drew a long 
breath. ‘* What’s the good of telling?” 
he said; *‘ and some of it couldn’t be 
told. I was thinking of the life a 
certain worthless young chap is look- 
ing forward to. I was thinking of 
seeing those gorgeous eyes of yours 
and that beautiful face over the 
coffee every morning, turning pink 
at first, when you had to ask me how 
many lumps of sugar. I was think- 
ing of your coming to show off won- 
derful new gowns and mysterious 
hats to a simple-minded male being 
who wouldn't appreciate the gown or 
the hat at all, but who would be 
starving to take into his arms what 
the gown held and the hat covered— 
to kiss the warm mouth, to crush it 
with kissing, and the roseleaf cheeks, 
and the black lashes that are alto- 
gether too fond of hiding dear eyes. 
I was thinking how proud he’d be, 
this worthless young man, when peo- 
ple pointed after her at Homburg 
and Baden, and in Paris and Nice 
and Rome, and scraped up acquaint- 
ance with him in the smoking-room 
to get an introduction to her. I was 
thinking how he’d be happiest of all 
sitting beside her or at her feet in 
their island garden under the acacias, 
holding her slim, cool hands and tell- 
ing her just how beautiful and un- 
speakably lovely she was. I was 
thinking—oh, thinking of all the 
beautiful little intimate things that 
can't be told and that come along day 
by day in a big, strong love. What's 
the use of trying to tell?” 

The small, gloved hand quivered. 
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‘‘T’ve wanted,” cried the 








girl, softly, 

‘‘oh, all my life I’ve wanted to be 
made love to like that , The voice 
came in \littk gasping  half-sobs, 
‘‘and nobody ever did it Ah, why 
didn’t y« come soone! Why didn 
vou? 

pomeone fron ithin ope ned a port 
of the over-heated music-room, and 
at once the chatter of voices and the 
sound of la iter came out to the 
two on deck, with a rush of warm 
air and the nt of roses. Someone 
was at the piano singing the ‘‘ Star of 
My Soul,” from ‘ e Geisha:’ 
‘¢Dream, oh, my dearest, till we meet 

once more, 
Day dreams of happiness again in store 
Dreams of a future that our fates may 
hold, 

Passed in a wonderland of love untold.” 

It was a contralto voice, that tone 


which words are so utterly powerless 


that 


‘he 1 ” 
chocolate, 


. ae 
a Celio- 


‘ 


voice like 
want to 

if only it were not ridiculous. 

1 in a wonderland of love 


Passed 
that’s it,” said the girl, soft- 


to describe = 


, 
makes one 


say 


untold 


ly. ‘* Don’t you suppose I can picture 
what it would—will be? Don’t you 
suppose I can shut my eyes and im- 
agine the simple-minded male being 
taking what the gown held and the 


hat covered into his arms and kissing 


her lips, crushing them with kissing? 
Don’t you suppose I can call up a 
thrill from head to foot when I think 
of it? I should hate the simpl 


minded male being if 
the gown was pretty and the hat was 
smart. That would be too much like 
real life, not our moon country, not 
our island dreamland at all.” She 
threw a kiss with her free hand to 
the moon, small and silver and high 
overhead now. ‘*You’re a dear 
moon!” she cried, with a little, low 
laugh, ‘‘even if you do turn the head 
of a silly little girl and a silly little 
boy and set them to talking madness.” 

She tur still laughing 
her hands over her 
waking from 


‘ 
™ 
o 
ned about, 
softly, and pressed 


eyes, as if she were 


sleep 


**Moonshine and 


madness, mon 








‘As oes 


‘* Ah, but a heav- 
1d a sweet madness 
sha’n’t forget 


eniv moonshine al 


—strangely sweet! I 


t quickly. What solemn nonsense 
we've been talking—what atrocious 


She shook a humorously 
roving head at the silver moon. 
; untrustworthy old party. 





You put queer notions into young 
folks’ ads. A sweet madness,” 
she sighed, ‘‘though very mad. 
Wouldn't it be beautiful if—ah, that 
great, big, unsurmountable ‘if!’—if 


, ‘ $2.9 iy 
that path of lightout 
} 


yonder could only 
ve walked on, if only we knew some- 
oh, if the 


thing about each other, if 


thousand other big obstacles could 
be sunk in the sea? But we're well 
away toward America, my friend— 
and we've never even been intro- 
duced to each other!” 


‘*That last,” admitted Mr. 
san unsurmountable barrier, 
As to the others, mad- 
known to become per- 
manent, and—you forget that we 
haven't touched at Queenstown yet.” 
; cried, softly, 


‘* Queenstown!” 
‘* Queenstown! Why — why — we 


Living- 
stone, **1 
I grant you 
ness has been 

} 
* 


she 


could go—back—yet! 
The shaft of light from the open 
port struck full across her face, 


startled, amazed, full of a certain un- 
willing joy, full of a deprecatory 
laughter. The great gray eyes stared 
at Mr. Livingstone. 

‘*We can get off at Queenstown to- 
morrow,” he said, eagerly, ‘‘and go 
back on a Holyhead boat. The other 
‘ifs’ aren’t worth considering. 


God! 


Good 
don’t you know, don’t you realize 
to the very bottom of your heart that 
we’re made for each other? Does it 
take two such as we are a year to find 
it out? Are you going to stand for 
conventions? Come back with me! 
Chuck up everything and come back 
with me! Look at me, dear. Are 
you afraid to trust yourself to me? 
Look at me. Can you find anything 
in me but worship of you?” He took 
her hands again and they lay shaking 
in his. The big eyes were upon him, 
half-fearful, half-full of a frightened 
‘*If the has turned 
mad, why, mad we'll be all our lives! 
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Oh, it is a sweet madness, you have 
aid it! Dearest, come back with me 
from Queenstown to-morrow, and 
we'll live out all we’ve dreamed to- 
rht—and more.” 


Dream, oh, my dearest, till we meet 
e more 
th ot t . t rit f ™m th 
tne great CONtTAaito om ne 
sic-TOOom— 
Ly ( € 1S ( ppin¢ SS i n n 
aT ¢ 
1 
: Dreams < 1 future that our lives tnay 
7 
101d 


d from the bridge deck there cam« 
x bells. 

‘Oh, it’s absurd!” cried the girl, 
ling away her hands. ‘Don’t 
ike it hard for me, « t 


lear boy, not 


ny harde r\” She laughed a bit hys 


‘We're both l 


moon-mada 


yet. If it’s any comfort to you to 
I'd give half my life to run 


way with you to-morrow ie 
Come, it’s six bells, eleven o’clock, 
nd I must go to my bed. I'll see 
you to-morrow. We shall both be in 
right minds then. Good-night— 
yes, you may kiss me.” 

Then when he had set her down she 
tood trembling a little and gasping 
‘or breath, but after she had started 
iway toward the cabin she came back 
amoment and put her hands on his 
rm. ‘* Promise me something,” she 
said, softly; ‘‘promise me that—that 
whatever happens after to-night, you 
will always think of me as I have 
been in these two or three hours.’ 
Then she went below. 

Livingstone lighted his pipe with 
flamers” four times, then, his ab- 
straction continuing, he threw it over- 
board, under the impression that it 
was a cigarette; and next to an old 
‘varsity sweater bearing a white Y it 





‘ 


was his dearest possession, too. 
y The next morning he was down for 
: os ae 
an early breakfast. The girl’s chair 
was vacant. The one to its left was 
also empty. 
i ‘* Wonder who belongs there,” said 


the American. 
‘*No one in it last night. 
town arrival, probably.” 


Queens- 
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He loafed anxiously about the deck 
for an hour. Then he saw her 
coming from the other end of the 


Who’s she picked up 10w?”’ he 
growled. ‘‘ Villainous looking little 
By Jove, it’s Rochemont- 
The swine! What in heav- 
en's name is that little beast doing 
here? He’s married, too. I read it 
in the /zgaroa month ago nearly. I 
say, I'll have to give that girl a friend- 
ly word in the ear. She mustn’t be 
seen about with him.” 
The girl was rather pale, and there 
were black circles under her eyes. 

‘White ni hts,” com mented Liv- 
gstone. ‘*’Tisn’t I ing.” 
She saw him when mr a few steps 
away. Her face went perfectly white, 
and at first she made as if to pass 
hurriedly. Then she paused, halting 
her companion with a touch on the 
arm, and turned toward the young 
American with a sort of desperate de- 

ince. Her eyes were miserable and 
pleading. 

‘Good-morning, Mr. Livingstone,’ 
she said; ‘‘ will you let me present 
you to—to my husband, le Comte de 
Rochemont-Sorel? My husband was 
ill last evening—which was not at all 
gallant of you, Henri, on your wed- 
ding journey. 

Mr. Livingstone put out a hand be- 
hind him swiftly and caught at the 
rail. His eyes were on those of the 
Comtesse de Rochemont-Sorel. Then 
he bowed politely. 

‘““Ah, but M. Comte and I have 
met before,” he said. ‘*In Mentone, 
was it not, M. le Comte?” 

M. le Comte de Rochemont-Sorel 
turned a deep rich purple. He made 

ertain choked sounds, presumably of 
uncontrollable joy at the rencontre, 
but manifested a strong inclination 
to continue his walk. 

Mr. Livingstone bowed again pro- 
foundly. ‘I _ wonder at what time 
we reach Queenstown?” he said, look- 
ing into the eyes of the Comtesse de 
Rochemont-Sorel Th hen as she turned 
away he hummed a certain beautiful 
little air from ‘‘ The Geisha” called 
‘* Star of My Soul.” 
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THE SMART SET 


AFTERGLOW 


a only at the last your tears may fall 
U pon my uptu irned face of helpless clay, 
Jnfearing, I shall tread the hidden way 
And follow where the mystic voices call 
If only at the last you deem me fair 
And whisper tender words—ah, I shall know! 
Beyond the Wintry branches, leafless, bare, 
My longing sight awaits the afterglow. 


If only at the last a little while 
You kneel beside me in the darkened room, 
Amid the drifted white of Springtime bloom, 
It poneeage as if my silent lips must smile 
If you should lay rosemary ’midst my rue 
And kiss my empty hands, and softly hold 
My fingers in your own, I’d dream of you, 
And all my saddened skies would turn to gold. 


If only at the last your dear lips say: 

‘**T love you, —, as in the yester-years 

I think I shall be glad for all the tears 
That fill and blind my pleading eyes to-day. 
Yea, in my sleep I'd turn to kiss again 

The a that, quivering, prayed above me there; 
My doubting heart shall find its healing then, 

If a at the last you seem to care. 


If only at the last a little love 
May follow me beneath the shielding sod, 
And that be yours, I shall not ask of God 
A truer way His saving grace to prove. 
A-dreaming where the wind-swept grasses grow, 
That last ‘‘ good-night”’ I shall forever hear; 
And my face wear the light of afterglow 
If only at the last you love me, dear! 
Myrt_Le REED. 


é 


NO IMMEDIATENESS 


H E—Do you believe in love in a cottage? 
Sue—No, indeed, I don't. 
He—How about love in a palace? 
Sue—Oh, George, this is so sudden! 
Hre—Well, it won't be—if we've got to wait till I earn the palace. 
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punkah. 


IN REGARD 


TO MADRAS 


By H. Knapp Harris 


low bamboo chair Miss Flossy 

lounged supinely, nibbling dain- 
tily that favorite Anglo-Indian con- 
fection, almond toffee. She wore a 
long, loose diaphanous dressing-gown, 
billowy with lace, that itself seemed 
possessed of the ineffable languor of 
he East. 

‘*Calcutta in August comes about 
as near my idea of Dante’s picnic 
grounds as any place I ever expect to 
tind short of that region,” she laughed, 
lazily, holding up a damp handker- 
chief that she had been applying to 
her pretty, flushed face. ‘‘ It’s three 
whole months since I came to this 
‘cradle of the race,’ Aunt Nellie, and 
I've never yet told you a word about 
my trip over. I’ve fished out my 
notebook to-day—lI actually kept one, 
you know—and I’m going to read 
you——”’ 

‘*Spare me! in mercy spare me!” 
laughed the dark-eyed, piquant little 
woman who lounged beneath the 
creaking and flapping wings of the 
‘*Haven’t I crossed three 
times?” She yawned helplessly be- 
hind a white hand. ‘‘ What have I 
done to deserve this?” 

‘*But I want to tell you what we 
did at Gibraltar and Ceylon and Mad- 
ras. I—I must tell you about Mad- 
ras, Aunt Nellie. I’ve tried before, 
but——”’ 

‘* Well, don’t I know all about 
Madras?” 

‘*N—no, I don’t believe you do,” 
stammered Flossy, her face suffused 
with a sudden rush of color that could 
not be attributed to the heat. ‘* You 
see we—well, it was quite out of the 
ordinary what we did at Madras.” 


|" was August in Calcutta. Ina 


‘** The very same stereotyped things, 
probably, that all touristsdo. Gazed 
with Occidental eyes at Oriental won- 
ders, and gushed over your first sight 
of palms and palmettoes. Do hand 
me a fan, Flossy; I’m simply grilled. 
I do believe that stupid punkah wal- 
lah has gone to sleep again. The 
punkah seems to be at its last gasp. 
He usually ties the string to his big 
toe, but I suppose he’s too far gone 
now to even wiggle that. Well, if 
you're bound to read that notebook—” 
She yawned again and looked resigned 
and hopeless. ‘* Of course, there was 
the usuai heterogeneous collection of 
people on shipboard that one always 
finds on a Peninsular and Oriental 
ship,” she continued. ‘* There was 
the captain, in white duck and a pith 
helmet and roaring good spirits. And 
several flirtful wives whose husbands 
are in the Service, returning from 
Home. Always begin Home with a 
capital letter in India, Flossy. Then 
there was a sprinkling of callow sub- 
alterns, who begin to look white 
about the mouth the first day out. 
And weren't there a bride and groom?” 

‘* Well, rather! There were no less 
than three newly married couples. And 
every one of them was in the honey- 
moon state of beatitude that borders 
on imbecility. They sought out all 
the secluded corners on the hurricane 
deck, and were so in love that the ar- 
tificial palms in the cabin shriveled up 
if they sattoonearthem. Thenthere 
were the cute little brown punkah 
wallahs, with red sashes tied round 
their pouchy, aldermanic figures, that 
always made me think of chocolate 
glacé. Then there were the jolly 
Jack tars and the picturesque Las- 
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But he was so soaked in 
soulful sorrow and sunk in the depths 
F divine despair,’ and all that 
Swinburnian and Tennysonian sort of 


] 7 ¥ | 1 kn , + h TVOC > .17 
thing, you know, that champagne just 
rom a ducks 
ves ol he T note 
ret Tr} 
st into a Trip- 


1ave a lot about 
of the English 
u know. And 
‘ Vanderwater 
Rasseler-West’s 





brother, you know He comes over 
every alternate year in the interest of 
the big tea and spice house in Lon- 
don of which he is the junior member 


iys he wouldn’t live here if 





you gave him all Bengal and threw in 
the Viceroy’s ¢u/ub (pay). He was so 
kind to me coming over!” 

‘* Haven't a doubt of it; it probably 
didn’t cost him any effort.” 

‘** Especially the Bay of Biscay. 


} 


, but the Bay did live up to its repu- 
‘*One doesn’t 
about the beauties 


+ 7 
went on Flossy 


n poetry 


of ‘life on the ocean wave’ when 
or Ncino lown fot} TY) leet and ] } = 
ising Gown fathoms deep and DOD 
bing up again to the top of yeasty 
mountains in the Bay of Biscay! But 
* 7% 4 a “4 7 7 

ud Stagger out On decK 

lerwater was sure to be 


» a header toward me with 

s and a deck chair, and 

h veal ice in it—I think 
. 


ea the 


- 
. ara | , > 

steward to get that 
of orange glacé——”’ 
Gibraltar, came 
L 

the couch pillows under 
‘**Do pull down those 
chicks (Venetian blinds), Flossy, and 
get on to Gibraltar.” 
notebook 
Gibraltar glowered 
bristling guns——’ 


** Sounds 


says, ‘ Frowning 
upon us with its 


’ 
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Round the 
h a smothered 1: 


Must have got 
World,’” came 
ugh from the oc- 
1 under the 


1+ frr7 ‘ 
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‘** And of course I was wild to goup 
into the Alameda Gardens. Don’t they 
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just make you think of a great big 
beautiful fairy world clinging there 
on the mountain side, Aunt Nellie? 
And Teddy Vanderwater was so kind! 
He rushed round and got us a wobbly 
vehicle which was across between a 
prairie schooner and a blue hearse, 
with a wildly flapping top and a whole 
scale of hysterical squeaks. And on 








the way back we fell among 
thieves oa 
‘*You—you don’t mean fi 
‘‘Curio dealers, Aunt Nellie— 


they’re the biggest thieves in Chris- 
tendom. And I loaded Teddy Van- 
derwater down with Persian china, 
and Cairo lamps, and wicked-looking 
Ghurka knives, and vases, and fans— 
oh, but he was an amiable pack- 
horse! When the fierce-looking Span- 


ish grandee I'd bought them of handed 


me the bill, and like the Ancient 
Mariner ‘fixed me with his glassy 
eye’ and tried to make me under- 


stand how much I owed him, I asked 
Teddy Vanderwater if 4e knew what 
the fierce little man was trying to say, 
and he laughed and said he had no 
idea, but that it sounded like the price 
of acorner iot in Paradise. Isn't he 
droll?” 

‘*Very,” with a smothered yawn. 
‘*Your notebook seems to be fairly 


bristling with Teddyisms. But one 


can’t live on dons mots, however 
delicious. You would have shown 
better judgment to have given 
him his congé when you reached 


the Bombay jetty, then he wouldn't 
have been trailing after you all 
these months in Calcutta. You'd bet- 
ter go and dress, Flossy—it’s almost 
two, and Colonel Heathcote is sure 
to call before tiffin. Don’t wear that 
yellow chiffon; it isn’t full enough in 
the back breadths. Give it to some 
of those American missionaries—/hey 
don’t care how scant they are in the 
back breadths.” 

‘* And then, one beatific morning,” 
went on Flossy, ignoring the inter- 
ruption, ‘‘ behold a wonder! There 
was historic old Vesuvius spitting fire 
like an angry god. And Teddy Van- 
derwater declared that he Anew the 
unaccommodating monster consented 
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to erupt just for my benefit; he says 
he has crossed three times before and 
he never saw it emit a spark big 
enough to light a cigarette. Fancy!” 
Flossy’s white teeth flashed in a rem- 
iniscent smile, and she seemed lost in 
happy reverie. 

‘“Teddy didn’t order any earth- 
quakes, or typhoons, or showers of 
falling stars, or anything in that line, 
did he?” sarcastically. ‘‘ You know 
perfectly well, Flossy, that you prac- 
tically engaged yourself to Colonel 
Heathcote last London season, when 
he was over——”’ 

‘*It wasn’t announced.” 

‘*No, I grant that; simply because 
you wouldn’t let it be. But you sailed, 
under Mrs. Rasseler-West’s chaperon- 
age, as his fiancée. Of course Teddy 
Vanderwater is a very nice fellow 4 

**Oh, awfully!” 

‘*As far as he goes, that is. But 
he’s not to be fhought of matrimo- 
nially. He’s good-looking——” 

‘*Oh, awfully!” 

‘*T admit he has a taking manner 
and a good deal of magnetic : 

‘*Oh, loads of it! And so consider- 
ate, and strong, and warm-hearted; 
and generous to a fault.” 








‘*Especially to his own faults,” 
struck in little Mrs. Stanlaws, ma- 
liciously, dangling a small Turkish 


slipper from her toe and smothering 
an abortive yawn. 

‘*And at Naples,” went on Flossy, 
enthusiastically—‘‘ oh, have you ever 
done Naples, Aunt Nellie?” 

‘*Do you suppose I’ve crossed three 
times, child, and haven’t done Naples 
to a finish?” 

**Oh, but have you ever done Na- 
ples, and seen the loads and loads of 
flowers, and the blue bay, and the dear 
little donkey with bells, and—and been 


a) 


in love, Aunt Nellie? 


‘‘No,” said little Mrs. Stanlaws, 
rising suddenly on her elbow and 


giving vent to a very plebeian sniff; 
‘*no, I’ve never done Naples with a 
donkey and been in love—with the 
donkey.” 


With the amiable placidity of one 


of Fra Angelico’s angels Flossy rat- 
tled on: 
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‘* And at Pompeii—of course you’ve 
done Pompeii, Aunt Nellie?” 

**To the last ditch.”’ 

‘*Well, so had Teddy Vanderwa- 
ter; but——” 

‘*Oh, for mercy’s sake, Teddy me 
no more Teddies! Let me hear of 
some place without Teddy in the fore- 
ground!” 

‘* But—but you don’t want ‘ Hamlet’ 
with Hamlet left out, do you?” said 
Flossy, daringly. She held a square 
of toffee high above her head and 
dropped it into her small, laughing 
mouth with a grace and ease suggest- 
ive of legerdemain. ‘‘Of course he 
knew Pompeii by heart. But do you 
know, it was just like his unselfish- 
ness to rush round to all points of in- 
terest with me and help me absorb a 
lot of ancient history and lava dust.” 

‘* And where, in the meantime, was 
your supposed chaperon? She doesn’t 
figure very conspicuously in your 
narrative. You weren’t chasing 
round to all these places alone—with 
the Unselfish Young Man, I hope. 
Where, may I ask, was Mrs. Van 
Rasseler-West?” 

‘*Where was she? Why, she—she 
was in the Temple of Juno reading 
Bulwer’s ‘ Last Days,’ of course, and 
keeping her eyes on the text like any 
well-regulated chaperon who is up on 
her part. She’s a perfect love, Mrs. 
Van Rasseler-West is.” 

‘*Oh, I see.” 


‘“‘But Mrs. Van _ Rasseler-West 
didn’t. She absolutely never saw 
anything—except the scenery, you 


know, and the guide book, and the 
distant hills. Oh, she was a perfect 
dear, Teddy Vanderwater’s sister 
was! And evenings on deck, when 
the moon played hide-and-seek in the 
rigging, and we did a two-step on 
a holy-stoned deck, she always 
strummed on her mandolin and— 
why, really, I never saw anyone so 
perfectly lovely and so self-effacing. 
And the ship’s officers were all so 
nice to Mrs. Van Rasseler-West! The 
captain used to bring her roses, and 
bonbons, and ‘“ 

‘*Oh, Isee. I just wondered, when 
you told me that Mrs. Van Rasseler- 
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West chaperoned you coming over, I 
wondered, at the time, who had chap- 
eroned Mrs. Van Rasseler-West. And 
did you stop at Port Said, that iniqui- 
tous old place? And what did your 
chaperon read at Port Said?” 

Flossy was fingering a small, with- 
ered bunch of jasmine flowers that 
lay meekly crushed against the page 
and exhaled a faint, sweet perfume. 

“Oh. I'll never forget Port 
Said. It was there I dropped a glove, 
and—oh, well, it didn’t amount to 
anything, of course, only I saw the 
finger of it afterward sticking out 
of Teddy Vanderwater’s inside coat 
pocket, and he didn't give it back to me. 
Yes,” with a beatific sigh, ‘‘ I'll always 
remember dear old Port Said, with its 
glittering gambling houses, where 
the | went in and 


yes; 


k-browed men 
out, or sipped their drinks at rustic 
tables under the trees. It looked 
like the opening scene of a comic 


blac 


opera. Awfully handsome men— 
but Teddy Vanderwater said that 
he was morally sure every one of 


them had a knife up his sleeve. It 
was there that we sat in the Park and 
he told me about India and 4 
‘*And your chaperon read—what?’ 
‘“*T don’t just remember. But 
something awfully absorbing—any- 
way, there were two volumes of it. 
And Teddy Vanderwater kept talking 
about tigers in India, and centipedes, 
and tarantulas, and mutinies; he 
thinks it’s a frightfully unhealthy cli- 
mate and a very undesirable place to 
live.” 
‘**T think so, too—for Teddy.” 
Flossy was stroking her cheek with 
the faded jasmine flower as she went 
on. then at moonrise one 
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‘* And 
balmy evening, far in the distance, we 
saw the shadowy outline of Ceylon.” 

‘*And there were sixteen people 
on the quarterdeck quoting: ‘ What 
though the spicy breezes blow soft 
o’er Ceylon’s shore,’” chimed in little 
Mrs. Stanlaws, as she fanned the 
blond hair off her forehead briskly. 
**Oh, I know them—haven’t I suffered 
from ’em? I’m simply parboiled in 
this heat; have the ayak bring us 
some lemon ice. How I wish Tom 
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could afford to take us to Simla for 
the hot weather, away from this siz- 


zling Calcutta. Of course, you'll 
spend your hot-weathers in Simla. 
Colonel Heathcote owns one of the 


swellest little bungalows there.” 

** But I have no possible interest in 
his Simla bungalows.” 

‘*You’ve lost your mind, Flossy, 
coming over.” 

‘* No, it wasn’t my mznd I lost.” 

‘*And I simply won’t listen to your 
being so blind to your own good for- 
tune. Such acatch as Colonel Heath- 
cote is, too! Under Secretary, you 
know, immense salary; and his social 
position—— x 

‘As I was saying,” continued 
Flossy, monotonously, ‘‘ beautiful 
Ceylon, with its fringe of cocoanut 
palms, and the spinster missionaries 
quoting: ‘What though the spicy 
breezes blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle,’ 
while the very wind round the flag- 
staff seemed quavering, ‘And only 
man is vile.’ The pale-faced little 
clergyman with that wobbly front 
tooth sang, in a high, nasal falsetto, 
‘Lead, Kindly Light.’ And the little 
missionary with the green veil did a 
silent weep which was part nostalgia 
and part a horrible cold in the head 
from those changeable trade winds.” 

‘**Do get on to Madras, Flossy,” 
came petulantly in a smothered voice 
from the couch. ‘‘Had Mrs. Van 
Rasseler-West reached the second 
volume by Madras?” 

‘*Poor dear,” sighed Flossy, with 
sweet compassion, ‘‘she had a per- 
fectly frightful headache and simply 
couldn’t leave her berth.” 

‘*In the name of the saints! You 
don’t mean to tell me you outraged 
the proprieties by prancing off round 
Madras 

‘* With the spinster missionary and 
the anemic little clergyman, and 
Teddy Vanderwater? Of course. 
. . . Wasn't that the gate, Aunt 
Nellie?” She rose lazily and walked 
to the open casement. ‘‘I thought I 
heard the gate. I like that queer 
little custom you Anglo-Indians have 
of putting a box at the gate when 
you don’t want to receive; your 
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friends just drive by and drop in their 
visiting cards, and thank their lucky 
stars for getting off so easily. You 
told the bearer darwaza bund (the 
door is closed) to-day, didn’t you?” 

‘“*Yes,” yawned Mrs. Stanlaws, 
“but of Colonel Heathcote 
understands he has the privilege of 
intimacy, and can ‘run the box’ at 
any time. Which being translated 
from Anglo-Indian to English means, 
can come in just the same, though to 
the rest of the world we are not at 
home. But we are all victims to the 
ridiculous custom of calling from 
twelve till two, the very hottest hours 
of the day. The natives have better 
sense—they lounge in the shade and 
smoke their hubble-bubbles, and 
know that Allah or the Viceroy will 
provide backsheesh and rice for the 
morrow. You’d better dress, Flossy. 
The Colonel is sure to want you to 
drive round the Maidan after tiffin.” 

‘*I’m not going—it’s too hot.” 

‘Nonsense! You didn’t think it 
was too hot to explore those stuffy 
bazaars with Teddy Vanderwater. 
Why doesn’t he go back to London? I 
never knew him to stay here through 
the hot weather before.” 

‘*He’s been doing Calcutta with 
me. I’ve learned that a Rajah is 
never a Mohammedan, and that a 
Hindu is never a Sheik.” 


course 


‘‘And you’ve magnified every 
small, inoffensive cockroach into a 


centipede or a tarantula, and eaten 
those puffy custard apples and cor- 
pulent mangoes, and have escaped 
cholera, gout and leprosy. I’m at 
the end of my patience with you. 
There isn’t a girl in all Bengal who 
wouldn’t jump at the chance 

‘*Nobody jumps in India, Aunt 
Nellie. The climate is not conducive 
to such exertion.” 

‘who wouldn’t jump at the 
chance of becoming the wife of the 
Under Secretary. The social position 
is so desirable 4s 

‘*If one could only say the same of 
the Colonel!” 

‘*Flossy, you’re simply incorri- 
gible! Colonel Heathcote is a dis- 
tinguished gentleman; what can you 
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find to object toin him? Always re 

‘ 1 “4 a eee 1 

ned, courteous, immaculately well 
oomec 

| ] ¢ iT a 1s ne wh e are > 

: iy . 

coat nits quoted Fie y,a Vy, with 

i¢ ot pretty contempt 

Il concede that he ‘ do sn't hand- 

some much ac tted little Mrs 

. ‘ +h, ' —s ¥ 

oti " ut there e other things 
or more 


‘‘ Flossv!”’ 


. , , e 7 
**No, I can’t. It’s fat and it’s 
wrinkied just iike those littie pink 
pigs one sees in front of the markets. 


sé Fl => ?? 
LOSS\V 

‘*And he 

and he laughs a fat, asthmatic chuckle 


—and he’s so much older than I am 


puffs and he wheezes 


Aunt Nellie, that by the time I am 
forty he will be so wizened and 
dried up he'll just crackle like old 
parchment. And I just fate that 
yellow fuzz on the back of his big, 
freckly hands—it’s like the down on 
a newly hatched gosling!”’ 

‘His lar nm T1NnHe omata ¢ aba 

His salar n rupees would make 
any girl but vez blind to the down on 
his hand "He } 1 Sarees 
his hands. He has been very con- 
siderate, and has made a great deal 


s 
of allowance for the fact of your being 


young and not knowing your own 


‘ T 1 in . 
He never made a b ore mistake 
in his life if he thinks that,” laughed 


1 . +1 } } } } 
Flossy, with a high head. 


‘*But he won't keep on forever 


mooning round you and being 
snubbed; especially when every 
mother in Calcutta with a marriage- 


able daughter would give her eye 
teeth if sh l 1im son-in-law. 
Why, Tom says that that swagger 
English dowager, 
Humphrey Ayres, woul 


, - 
she had ‘butted the 


7 
e could Cai 


bridge ’ 1 
if she could ensnare him for E 
phrasia. Here’s the ayah,” asa meek, 
brown creature, with jingline brace- 


, 


to use his own expressio 


u- 
1 


lets and clattering anklets, salaamed 
before her mistress. ‘‘ What is it 

way?” mm 
ayan: I 





he girl held a card ona 
teakwood salver. ‘‘Colonel Heath- 
cote. Ithoughtso. Very well, avah, 




















salaam do (give greeting). Tell the 
bearer to serve tea and wafers to the 
sahib on the veranda. Sumja? (Do 
you understand?) And say that the 
little memsahib will be down present- 
ly. And jeldi karo (be quick about 
it), or may your father’s rice fields 

yah salaamed automatically 
and backed through the chattering 
reed portiéres. 

‘“*Here, ayah, lejas (take away),” 
said Flossy, in her very meagre Hin- 
i, handing over the plate, de- 
pleted of almond toffee. She slippeda 
coin into the 1 , brownhand. ‘*‘ And 
tell the sahzb,” she whispered, ‘‘ that 
the little memsahib will not be down. 
To-morrow daga dustarz (1 will give 
new clothes), ava, and many rib- 
bons.” : f 

‘*‘And now, for mercy’s sake, do 
hurry and dress,’”’ fumed little Mrs. 
Stanlaws, with her mouth full of 


ean 





hairpins, as she began languidly get- 
ting together her own cool muslin 


and lace preparatory to dressing for 
tifin. It was served every afternoon 
by a florid, turbaned Hindu, who 
was resplendent in a loin cloth anda 
vast acreage of glittering brown epi- 
dermis; always under the tamarind 
trees in the compound, with parrots 
calling noisily from the branches. 
Gnarled mahogany trees shaded the 
mossy tank, and a frangipani tree 
shook out sweet, spicy odors when the 
south wind ruffled its branches. A 
spreading banyan tree had, ages ago, 
preémpted one corner of the jungly 
compound, and held out warning 
arms against allintruders. Here the 
shrill-voiced frogs and mynas, with 
acute bronchitis, screeched love song's 


* 


in the cool of the evening. 


litt 


‘* But I haven’t finished telling you 
about Madras, Aunt Nellie,” began 
Flossy, breathlessly. ‘ [—_we——_”” 


‘*You don’t propose to keep the 
Colonel waiting while you prose on 
about Madras?” mumbled Mrs. Stan- 
laws, dropping a hairpin from her 
mouth and stabbing the cushion with 
a long stick pin. ‘*‘He has shown 
the patience of Job. But last night 
at Government House reception, 
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when you were mooning with Teddy 


4 
} 
| 


Vanderwater half the evening out on 
the veranda, I saw a look in the Colo- 
nel’s eye——’”’ 

‘* Was it the one that squints, Aunt 
Nellie?—the off eye, you know.’ 
rmination that 
makes me know he hi is come for his 
final answer to-day. Why don’t you 
wear that blue organ die with the 
ruffes, Flossy? Are you going to 
tand there all day drumming the 
devil’s tattoo on that screen?” 

“i going to finish telling you 
about Madras, Aunt Nellie.”’ 

‘*Great Sc tt! can’t I hear about 
Me idras to-morrow?” 

‘No. I’m going to tell you to-day. 

‘Then wait till we go down and 
tell it to the Colonel, too. He’s done 
Madras some half-dozen times or 
more—but he’s interested in any sort 
' gabble from you.” 

‘I’m not going down. 

This was given forth like the issu- 
ing of a manifesto. Flossy’s pretty 
mouth was set in a determined line 
now; the very dimple in her chin 
looked belligerent, and she pushed 
the tumbled hair back from her face 
with an excited gesture. She sug- 
gested a small, prancing war horse 
that scents the battle afar and waits 
an opening to dash into the fray. 

She hadn’t long to wait. 

‘* You're — not — going — down?” 
gasped her irate relative, dropping 
the hair brush and subsiding limply 
on the couch. 

‘* No—I'm not going down,” reiter- 
ited Flossy, trailing her diaphanous 
draperies across the room and drop- 
ping in a limp heap beside the bam- 
boo couch, her face smothered in its 
pillows. When she looked up her 
cheeks were crimson, and there was 
a funny little quiver about the cor- 
ners of her mouth, that trembled be- 
tween laughter and tears. 

‘*No—I’m not going down. I’m 
going to tell you about Madras. You 
see, we went wandering round about 
the old streets, with their picturesque 
bazaars and odoriferous natives and 
quaint old churches——” 


‘*Yes—yes. Do get on, Flossy. 


—a look of det 
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You've gone daffy over that note- 
book. What dol care about Madras?” 

‘*Well, you see, we found lots of 
things that you wouldn't have thought 
of looking for; among them a regis- 
trar’s office and a cute little church 
all decorated for a native wedding. 
’Twas like walking into a big box of 
Oriental perfume and aromatic spices 
when we went into that little church— 
loads of roses.”’ 

‘*Come—come, Flossy, get on. 
How tiresome you are with your eter- 
nal tale of Madras! The idea of your 
prosing on here over that notebook 
while the Colonel is driven to profs unity 
down on that sweltering piazza. 

‘‘And do you know,” gurgled 
Flossy, with a ripple of hap py laugh- 
ter, ‘‘that I just /ove that littl e 
homely spinster missionary with the 
green veil! She and the anemic little 
clergyman were with us, you know. 
And after we went back to the ship 
she did another little weep, which 
made her nose rosier than ever, and 
kissed me and said—” Flossy sat 
suddenly erect, with her saucy chin 
tip- tilted, a as if ready for the oncom- 
ing foe, ‘‘and said—that she had 
never been a bridesmaid before.” 


‘*Flossy!” Little Mrs. Stanlaws 
we 1s on her feet now and looking 
down into the girl’s upturned, laugh- 


ing face. ‘* You don’t mean——?” 

‘*Oh, but I do, Aunt Nellie,” 
gasped Flossy, breathlessly. ‘‘It 
was all done in a minute in that little 
church with the loads of roses. And 
we found a registrar—and the knot’s 
tied as tight as if the Bishop had 
made the noose is 

**F lossy! you can’t mean ? 

‘¢Oh, but I do, Aunt Nellie. Teddy 
promised to love and obey—or I 
promised to love and be gay—which 
was it? Well, it doesn’t matter either 
way. And ‘with all my wordly goods 
I thee endow,’ and ‘till death do us,’ 
and so forth. We made the responses 
in a voice that made the nervous little 
registrar jump. And we joined hands 
and looked silly and scared like they 
always do—and the little clergyman 
with the wobbly tooth, you know, 
did the rest.” 
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THE TROUBADOUR 


~ WEET songs he sung throughout the moonlit night 
“ Unto the Court. Love's woe and its delight, 
Love’s flush-tide and the tide of love at ebb— 
All this he wove into his measure’s web, 
And hearts he touched as surely as his lute, 
Waking lost chords and memories long mute, 
Till the King said: ‘* He knows whereof he sings, 
This poet with his lute of many strings! 

Man cannot sing unless he understand!” 


And the King questioned him how he, so young, 
Had known Love’s ardors. Then, with laughing tongue, 
The Troubadour made answer: ‘‘ Certes, sire, 
Man may not touch a star, yet guess it’s fire; 
Man may not dive into the ocean’s deep, 
Yet know that treasures are within its keep. 
I never trembled at a woman’s kiss, 
Yet I have dreamed of Love’s supernal bliss. 
My song is art, not heart; each note is planned.” 
The King’s lone daughter in her chamber heard 
The splendid harmony of note and word, 
As the young Troubadour took up his song; 
Through columned corridors she passed along 
Until within her father’s hall she stood, 
White with the purity of maidenhood; 
Her face, moon-mild, shone from her hair’s soft haze— 
As moon draws water, so she drew his gaze! 
His fingers dropped the strings that they had spanned 


The silence smothered a half-sounded note, 

The song, love-laden, died within his throat. 

His hand, uncertain, sought the strings and marred 

The harmony with notes that only jarred; 

While through his soul thrilled melodies so great 

No sound was meet their glory to translate! 

Then spake the Troubadour: ‘‘ My lute is dumb! 

Man cannot sing—he /fee/s, when Love is come!” 
And lo, the lute fell jangling from his hand! 


ELISABETH R. FINLEY. 
De 
AT THE SUMMER HOTEL 


$6 HE hasa good voice, but she doesn’t seem to be able to control it.” 
**No; she sings whenever anyone asks her.” 
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CONCERNING BEULAH 





By John Tompkins 


I SEE HER 
66 HO is that girl dé ancing 
with Jack “Stafford?” I 
said. 
‘‘Have you a cigarette?” replied 
Harry. And when I had given him 


one, ‘‘ That,” said he, ‘‘is the beau- 
tiful Beulah.”’ 

‘‘It is a queer name,” 

‘I shouldn’t mind meeting her. 

‘*Let me have a match, Jack, will 
you?” said Harry. 

I supplied him with a match. He 
is always borrowing matches and cig- 
arettes. As he puffed he looked 
me quizzically. 

I'll introduce you,” said he. 
‘**You'll make a fool of yourself for 
three days, and that is a long time 
when a man has only two weeks’ va- 
cation. Kg 

‘But why only three days?” I 
asked. 

‘*Of course,” Harry replied, ‘‘ you 
can make a fool of yourself in other 
ways afterward. But she always 
throws a man over after three days. 
It is well known of her, and after that 
she gives a chap no chance to make a 
fool of himself.” 

‘*She is coming this way now,” 
said I. ‘* What else are vacations for 
except to give a man achance to make 
a fool of himself?” 

She may have heard me, for she 
gave me a sudden sidelong glance, 
with a little lift of her eyebrows that 
I thought at the time not wholly un- 
attractive. 


I observed. 


II 
I MEET HER 


**Miss HastinGs,” said Harry, “let 
me present to you my friend, Mr. 


Tompkins, and,” he added, ‘‘he’s not 
a bad sort, Beulah.” 

‘‘ Your friends never are,” said she, 
holding out her hand to me. 

‘** Also,” continued Harry, ‘‘he in- 
sists on making a fool of himself.” 

‘‘For as long as possible,” said I, 
holding her hand a little longer than 
is essential the first time you holda 
girl’s hand. 

‘*T hope you won't find it too diffi- 
cult,” she replied, drawing away her 
fingers. 


III 
I TAKE HER ROWING 


Ir was a warm, bright, lovely Sun- 
day morning. A light breeze stirred 
the leaves and broke the water into 
ripples. I had met her the night be- 
fore. I had had three dances with 
her. Andateleven o'clock this morn- 
ing I was to call for her at her cottage 
and take her rowing. 

Two weeks’ vacation is not a long 
time. 

As Icame out from the breakfast 
table I met Harry. 

‘‘Going to Beulah’s this morning?” 
he asked. 

‘* Why?” said I, ‘‘ are you?” 

“IT!” he exclaimed. ‘I’ve been 
through the mill. She and I are good 
friends, and a fellow doesn’t have time 
to call on good friends when there 
are other girls around. Well, I hope 
you'll have a pleasant morning.” 

**Oh, I’m not going,” said I. ‘‘ By 
the way, how do you get to her rustic 
home?” 

Harry laughed, without any reason 
so far as I observed. However, he 
told me the way and that was all that 
was necessary. 








THE 





When ! arrived there, at five min 
ly was on the pi- 

azza, reading a hymn-book 
‘Is Miss Hastings at home?” I 
asked Yes, she was at home; she 
would be downinamoment. Wouldn't 


I be seated? Her aunt Yes? And 


utes to eleven, a iat 


Beulah had spoken of Mr. Tompkins; 
such a good dancer, too! Now really! 


Well, we Aad had some first-rate 


At twelve o'clock she came down 
‘I was so tired after the dance,” she 
said, pathetically ‘But there's lots 
of time yet. I’m se sorry to have kept 
you waiting.’ 


N 

We didn’t row very far. We found 
a secluded spot in the woods. The 
time passed by not unpleasantly. We 


had been sitting quite near to each 
other fora long time, eloquently si- 
lent At last she sighed 

‘* What is it, dearest?” I asked, ten- 


derly. Two weeks’ vacation is so short 


‘We must go, Jack,” she replied; 
**it’s late.” 

I jooked at my watch. It was lat 
It was a quarter tothree. Dinner at 
the hotel would just be over. All the 
people would be on the piazza. They 
would see us as we passed by. | 
wished there was another way to the 
cottage. As we passed by the hotel 
piazza I talked to her gaily, as if 
there were not two hundred imper- 
tinent eyes on us and a hundred gos- 
siping tongues wagging, oh, so mer- 

We had got about half-way past 
the piazza when a sweet, shrill voice 
called out to me. It was the voice 
of my small sister—my dear small 
sister 

**Oh, brother!” the dear little thing 
exclaimed, ‘‘ we're all finished with 
dinner! Where have you _ been? 
Mamma’'s really been quite wor- 
ried.”” And then, as an afterthought, 
**She knew you were out with Beu- 
lah!” she shouted 
I cannot say that at the moment 
I appreciated the loving solicitude of 
my family. 

** What a dear little sister you have,” 
said Beulah. There was a gleam in 
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Beulah’s eye. She seemed to be en- 
joying the situation. I couldn’t see 
why. Nor did I think it good form 
for the people on the piazza to laugh 
audibly. Yet they did. 

When we got to Beulah’s cottage 
her mother was standing at the gate. 

“Co.” her mother, ‘‘ I’ve been 


Salt 
so worried; « 


inner has been waiting 
for you at least an hour 


I was not asked to stay to dinner. 


IV 
I TAKE HER TO THE EUCHRE PARTY 


TUESDAY evening there was ; 
euchre party. She went to it with 
me. 

‘* Well,” said Harry, when we hap- 
pened to be at the same table, ‘‘the 


evening of the third day. Is it all 
over?” 
‘* Far from it,” I said. 


‘‘Wait till the evening is done,” 
Harry replied. 

‘*This is a serious affair,’ I said. 
‘* No three days’ flirtation.’ 

‘* In love with her?” Harry inquired. 

‘*Harry, old man, I am,” I con- 
fided. ‘*‘ Not only her looks, though 
she’s the prettiest girl I’ve ever seen, 
but her brain, her wit, her character! 
I’m a lucky fellow.”’ 

After the euchre there was a dance. 
I had engaged the first dance with 
her that evening. But she forgot it 
somehow; also the third, which was 
mine. In fact, she seemed mightily 
interested in a chap that she called 
Tom, though I knew she had just met 
him. 

I had two more dances with her 
after the third, but I forgot them— 
my memory can be bad. 

I sat around on the piazza feeling 
quite happy. Occasionally I could 
catch a glimpse of her 

After the dancing was over I waited 
for her wraps. Last Sunday morn- 
ing seemed far away. I found it in- 
teresting to smoke my pipe, though 
I let it go out once or twice. At last 
she came for her wraps. I wondered 
whether she would spar for time. 






















‘* You've been simply horrid,” said 
she 

‘*Here are your wraps,” I replied, 
rising. 

She took them. 

‘*T thought you had forgotten about 
Mr. Hall offered to take 
me home, I said he might.” 


She seemed to be waiting for some- 


me SO, aS 


hing. For an instant I thought of 


saying some of the things that were 
on my lips to say. But instead I 
struck a match to light my pipe. The 
natch went out. 
‘*Oh, pshaw!” 
match is out.” 
‘* Don’t be 


“there are 


she exclaimed, ‘‘the 


distressed,” I 
plenty more.” 


lighted my pipe. 


replied; 


And I 


. 29 . 
ts so sensible ol 


more than one match,” 
‘*One should be 


you to have 
she remarked. 


ene a» + 4 
provided, I said. 


‘*T’ve tried to be nice,” she re- 
plied, ‘‘and you have been simply 
horrid. Still, I forgive you.” 


She smiled sweetly. 
Hall joined us. 

**You know Mr. Hall, do you not, 
Mr. Tompkins?” said Beulah. 

I grasped his hand warmly. 
said I. 
‘*Won’t you hold my cape for me?” 


Just then Mr. 


ot 
very glad to meet you,” 


CONCERNING 
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said Beulah, looking directly between 
us. I had heard the clock strike mid- 
night ten minutes ago. The three 
days were over. What was the use 
of holding her cape? Yet I must ad- 
mit that I should have taken a little 


longer about it than Hall did. Still, 
the three days were over. 
Nevertheless—why should I not 


confess it?—I spent the rest of the 
night writing verses. 
V 
I READ ALOUD 


I LooKED over what I have here 
written down; my wife is rather a good 
critic; I wanted to know what she 


thought of it. Still, I felt that she 
might think I had been a rather friv- 
olous person at various times in the 


past. So I hesitated 
‘* Well,” said she, 
I cleared my 
‘*How is it?’ I 
done reading. 

My wife sniffed contemptuously. 
Her cheeks were a bit flushed. 
‘* You don’t like it?” said I. 

‘‘It makes me out rather a 
said my wife. 


‘I’m waiting.” 
throat and read. 
asked, when I had 


we 


PLAINT OF THE 


SUMMER MAID 


AH, me, how dull is a nook, 
a 


Though as snug as snug can be 


With just one’s self, and a book, 
And a circling arm of the sea/ 


PRAYER DE 


\ RS. NEW-RICH (fo bookseller) 


Epwin L. Sasin. 


LUXE 


I want an Episcopal prayer-book. 


BooksELLER—Here, madam, is a very fine Book of Common Prayer. 
Mrs. New-Ricu (suzfing)—Do I look like a person who wanted a book 


of common prayer? Give me the 


costs, 


best or nothing. 


I don’t care what it 
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THE THIRD PERSON 


NA] OW these are the words her husband said: 

4 ‘*Oh, yes, your gown’s all right, 

But you know you never look well in red, 
And the thing’s too gay and bright.”’ 

‘* You light the room like a rose abloom 
With tts hundred leaves asttr- 

A rose too fair for a clown to wear,’ 
Said the Tertium Quid to her. 


Now these are the words her husband said: 
‘*Good Lord, you women are wise! 

You have raced and chased till you look half-dead 
And have circles beneath your eyes.” 

‘“* To-night your smile ts as faint the while 
As a star in the mist’s dim blur. 

You're tired, I know, but you're loveltest so,” 
Said the Tertium Quid to her. 


Now these are the words her husband said: 
‘** He'll pay for it, every cent! 

But why should she choose that man instead?— 
She ought to have been content!”’ 

** Oh, women are dear and women are queer 
And are bought with a coin forbid; 

And their husbands may grow wise some day,” 
Reflected the Tertium Quid. 


+. 


THE WAYS OF WOMAN 


McCrea PICKERING. 


“ HERE is one thing about modern society that puzzles me,” said the 
philosopher. 
** What's that?” 
‘‘ The older women are all the time anxious to get in; the young and 
pretty ones want to come out.” 


8 


HAMLIN’S SOLILOQUY 


F AMLIN (standing before the Tattooed Man in the dime museum)— 
Heavens! how that fellow must suffer if he ever gets the jim jams! 
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ARBUTUS? 


By Katrina Trask 


- OW delicious it all is, Alice! 
I wonder if you appreciate 


your blessings!” 

‘* What is delicious, Flora?” 

‘*Everything; that spinning drive 
in the Park behind those adorable 
horses; this luxurious, sense-satisfy- 
ing room; this incomparable tea— 
where do you get it? Oh, I love 
wealth! I was made for it, and it was 
made for me, only we haven’t found 
each other yet.” 

Flora took off her hat and leaned 
her auburn head, capricious with 
curls, against the downy cushions. 
Her relaxed surrender to the comforts 
was a charming contrast to the vigor- 
ous alertness of her erect personality. 

‘* Wealth doesn’t bring happiness,” 
sighed the placid Alice, whose smooth, 
unruffied brow looked as if she had 
never known what it is to be unhappy 
—-or happy, either, for that matter. 

‘No, it doesn’t bring happiness, 
but, as someone says, ‘ Think of the 
misery it shuts out.’” 

‘*Flora, I don’t understand how 
you, with your splendid intellect and 
your knowledge of spiritual things, 
can care so much for money, luxury, 
wealth.” 

Flora flashed a radiant, indulgent 
smile on Alice, and rising, stroked 
her cheek caressingly. 

‘*My sweet Alice, don’t talk plati- 
tudes. It is really funny to see you 
sitting there behind all that gleaming 
silver—which suggests English his- 
tory till I find myself saying George 
the First, George the Second, George 
the Third, and so on—dressed in that 
maddening gown—which is a delight 
to my eyes—and lauding poverty, 
which you have never known and never 
by any possible chance can know.” 


‘* Neither have you known it,” said 
Alice, emphatically. 

‘* Comparatively—yes, I have; ev- 
erything is comparative. When I 
think of the girls in our set I feel like 
a penniless pauper.” 

‘*But you always look so awfully 
stunning! Your gown, for example, 
is much more ‘maddening,’ as you 
say, than mine. I will leave it to the 
next luncheon coterie to decide; I am 
sure that is a supreme court on such 
matters.” 

‘*My gown? Oh, if you could have 
seen Minna and me toiling over it! I 
wasted more energy over the old 
thing than it was worth; and as for 
this hat—don’t you think it is smart? 
—it is made from the bits of last 
Summer’s. I can smell the sea 
breezes in its folds. I trimmed it 
myself, and it cost just three dol- 
lars.” 

‘* Well, if it looks much better than 
mine, which cost forty-five dollars at 
Frangois’s, what more do you want?” 

‘*In the first place, Alice, that is 
absurd. You are a delight to my 
eyes; if you would only put your 
things on a little differently you 
would be perfection. But granting, 
for argument’s sake, if you will, that 
I look as you say I do, with my pit- 
tance, battling with the elements all 
aione—with no one to help me but 
poor, patient, long-suffering Minna 
she altered these sleeves five times— 
what should I be if I had carte 
blanche? Wouldn't I astonish soci- 
ety! I have never been able to un- 
derstand why women who have money 
don’t feel an artistic responsibility 
to the world.” 

Alice folded her pretty, white hands 
and turned her blue eyes reproach- 
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She had stanch stand- 
belonged to Dr Bates’s 

The Bible says money is the root 
of all evil,” she said, reprovingly. 

‘* Not at all, Alice; you are quite 
wrong; the Bible says no such thing. 
The Bible says the /ove of money is 
the root of all evil, and it is usually 
the people who haven’t money who 
1 


ove it most. Of course, the love of 


money is detestable, vulgar, disgust- 
ing.” 
‘* But you just said you loved it 
“Oh, my dear Alice! If you 


weren't the sweetest, truest, dearest 
thing in all the world, you would be 
unbearable. Don’t—don’t, for your 
own sake, be so deadly literal. Don’t 
you know the difference between lov- 
ing a thing and /oving a thing?” 

‘* Flora, if you weren’t so sane and 
well-balanced and jolly and nice, you 
would be a lunatic—you say such 
queer, contradictory things.”’ 

‘* Alice, that is clever. Give me 
another cup of tea.” 

Alice took Flora’s cup and filled it 
gracefully. She, of course, would 
not permit herself to be self-conscious 
or conceited—she considered it would 
contradict her standard—but if she 
had any choice of setting for her 
blond prettiness, of which she tried 
to be unconscious, it was behind the 
tea table, toying with the gleaming 
silver and the fragile cups, that were 
no whiter than her own hands. 

‘*Flora, when I say anything that 
sounds like you, anything that is a— 
what do you call it?—a paraphrase on 
something you have said, you always 
think it is clever.”’ 

Flora laughed a bright, rippling 
laugh and sipped her tea. 

‘* Now, let me explain to you the 
difference, my child,” Flora said, 
after afew moments. ‘‘ The love of 
money, as money, is detestable, mi- 
serly. Itisthe lust of having, hoard- 
ing, holding; but the love of the op- 
portunity that money brings, the love 
of the fulness and florescence and use- 
fulness of life which comes from pow- 
er and opportunity, is quite a differ- 
ent thing. We do not need externals. 
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SET 


As Browning says, ‘ Incentives come 
from the soul’s self;’ but the soul’s 
self can expand and develop best 
when it can give and move and grow 
and have the practical opportunity 
that wealth brings. Look at my 
music, for example. Don’t you sup- 
pose my soul grows through my mu- 
sic? I ought to take singing lessons, 
but Ican no more afford a hundred 
dollars a quarter than I could pay the 
national debt, and I would not have 
a poor teacher.”’ 

Alice leaned forward, a quick affec- 
tion in her eyes. 





‘¢ Flora, won’t you please——?” 
But before she had finished her sen- 


tence Flora was beside her, with a 
finger on her lips and an arm caress- 
ingly around her neck. 

‘* Don’t say it, dear, please; I know 
what you were going to say, and I 
thank you, but of course I could not 
speak as freely as this if you thought 
I was complaining, or if telling you 
anything personal became personal. 
I was merely explaining.” 

Alice pushed away the detaining 
hand. 

‘*Won’'t you please, Flora——? 

‘* Alice, the greatest gift anyone 
can give me is reverence for my re- 
serve, all the more when I have bro- 
ken through it. Can’t you under- 
stand?” 

‘* Yes, I do understand, you dear, 
proud thing.” 

Flora went back to her seat and 
took up her tea and her argument. 

‘*T don’t think I feel about wealth 
as other persons do. With me it 
would bring out what it seems to shut 
out in others. The more money 
women have, as a rule, the more con- 
ventional and formal they become, 
the more they grow circumscribed. 
As for me, the more money I should 
have the more romantic and full 
and emotional life would be. If I 
had great halls to sweep through, 
great spaces, I should have a sense 
that life was more heroic, and I 
should try to live up to it. If I could 
do as you do, have artistic, well-fit- 
ting gowns, without bothering about 
them, I could have more time for 
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other things, and if I had the money 


to send abroad for my clothes, I 
should inspire creations—picture 
dresses. Then I could have musi- 
cians and artists and literary men 


about me, and help them, and make 
life for them, and a larger life for 
myself through them; it would be 
glowing, radiant, rewarding, as well 
as deliciously enjoyable. I hate a 
small life; I want to breathe!’ 

Alice looked at Flora with 
ing eyes. 

‘* Yes, I always said if you married 
a very rich man you would infuse so- 
ciety with new life-blood.” 

‘“‘T intend to marry very 
Flora announced, with an emphatic 
nod. 

‘*Oh, Flora! whom?” 

‘*T haven't decided on the man yet. 
He is a minor consideration, but | 
intend to marry. In the first place, 
we are getting old; I am twenty-five, 
and my visit abroad last Summer con- 
vinced me that the plan of a delib- 
erate, calculating, intellectual 
sion about the holy estate of matri- 
mony is very rational and sensible. 
A married woman has a larger sphere. 
Then, I want children.” 








admir- 


soon, 0 


deci- 


“Oh, Flora! How can you say 
such things?” 

‘“‘Tf. I married I'd have them, 
shouldn't I?” 

‘‘I presume so,” Alice answered, 


reluctantly. 

‘*Well, I think I should be a most 
improper and immoral young woman 
to have what I could not speak of.” 

‘*Would you marry for money?” 
Alice hastened to ask, to get on safe 
ground. 

‘No, I wouldn’t marry for money, 
but I should thank God if money 
came with the man I was willing to 
marry.” 

‘* Would it influence you, all things 
being equal?” 

‘*Certainly. What was my com- 
mon sense given to me for? But 
when are things ever equal?” Flora 
smiled as she continued: ‘‘ For the 
sake of my children, who seem to be 
so objectionable to you, I should re- 
joice in money; I intend my boys to 
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be great men. They must go abroad 
and have a university training, with 
some years in Germany, or perhaps in 
France.” 

‘*Oh, Flora, how funny you are! 
You make me dizzy.”’ 

‘‘One of my girls is to study art, 
and one of them is——” 

‘*Flora, stop! I want to find out 
about the present. That is all my 
little mind can compass. Would you 
be willing to marry a poor man?” 

**T cannot tell; I never thought 
about marrying a poor man; I don’t 
know any really poor men well. That 
she hesitated, the color coming 
in warm waves—‘‘ only one, and he 
wouldn’t marry me.” 

‘* Why not, I'd like to know?” 

Alice was in arms at once. 

‘Oh, he is a philosopher and a 
poet, and wouldn’t deign to think of 
such a frivolous worldling asI am. I 
met him two Summers ago at that 
little country place, Deepwood, where 
mother went when she was ill.” 

**Is he p or?” 


1 


‘* Absolutely penniless. He has 
nothing but what he makes by 
writing, and that is not much. His 


books haven’t any vogue—they are 
too beautiful," Flora added, under her 
breath. 

‘*My dear, you are in love with 
him; I know by your blush—but no, 
that doesn’t prove anything. Your 
color is always coming and going. I 
love to sit by you at the opera and 
watch it, you dear. But are you?” 

‘“*Alice! You might as well ask 
me if I am in love with Plato or Virgil 
or Dante. He belongs to another 
world, another life, another sphere.” 

‘“Tell me about him; is he at- 
tractive?” 

‘* Attractive? 
by attractive?” 

‘* Flora, you know perfectly well 
what I mean by attractive. Do talk; 
if you don’t talk about him I shall 
know you are in love with him.” 

** And if I do?” 

‘*Then I can make up my mind. Is 
he handsome? Please tell me.” 

“Te” 


‘*Is he clever? 


what do you mean 


But of course he 
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thinking that it matched his eyes ex 
ctly He was giving me a most de- 
hgntrul taik on ear (sTeeK poetry, 
ante nquot ig hes aden looked 1 ): 
then I remember noticing that the 
blue sky also matched his « 
Now I know you are in love with 
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Flora laughed. 

‘* Because you say the sea and the 
sky matched seyes If you weren't 
so ina 7an wonld have id hi ‘vec 

1i0ve you would nay Said nis eves 
, 
tched the sea and sky 
‘ Alice, you goose! 
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‘Well, aren't you? You see I 
have no reverence for your reserve,” 
ind Ali gave a little expressive 


yra's voice had a warn- 


notin love with any- 


added. more lightly, ‘7 
th several, whichevet1 
to put it. I see so 


all know you are a 





‘‘ Please don’t use that word; I hate 


** Well, aren’t you?” 
‘** Not at all. Anyone who is many- 
ided and is not a pachyderm must 


respond to many natures in different 
ways 

1 prefer cleverness to 
1ing, don’t you?” 
epends on what you mean 
, 


‘Yes, of course, because if you did 
you would not be so intimate with me, 


e fool compared with 
you. Ihave always thought,” Alice 
nly, ‘‘ that you cared for 
Maurice van Aldene. 1 could never 
tell how much. I never can tell about 

. He is in 
s perfectly 


a 
i 


Again the color swe pt over Flora’s 


face 
> an] 111 11 
Really, Alice, we must not talk 
, = = 
like this. It isn’t good taste to pul 
sacred things to pieces. 

‘*Now, don’t get dignified, Flora 
Girls all talk about their affairs. [he 
- 7 I lita 11 muuch 7 I . 77 " 
reason 11Ke you so mucn 1S DeCcauUuse 


a little, 
once in a while—just with me. Yes, 
I think he suit ag continued. 
‘*He is handsome, well- 


, } "+. 1 94 ‘ 
you don’t; but you might 


bred, high 
principled, moderately clever, and 
Sheil magpie , 

most zmmoderately rich. I don’t be- 
awe < 311 » ill 4 7 ta hi ” 
lieve you will be abie to resist him. 

‘*T have not had much temptation 

3 ’ no tc aft ive 
to de anything else. He is attentive 
to a dozen girls.”’ 
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‘* But not in the same way he is to 


nk he is much more attentive 
to Helen Leroy. He likes to talk to 
me, but then— Why, Alice, look at 
hat clock! I must fly. I had no 
1 I had a delightful 
thank you so much. You 
mustn't forget the matinée Saturday. 
1e by the box office; and you 
won't mind the top gallery, will you? 
The music is much better there.” 

‘*Indeed, I shall love it, thank 
you.” 

With affectionate good-byes and 
many last words, and a few last words 
after the last words, Flora took her 
leave. 

‘*What a dear Alice is!” she said, 
as she walked away. ‘‘ Everyone 
wonders at our friendship, but I talk 
to her as I cannot begin to talk to 
Marion, for example, with all her 
congenial Alice has a 
heart of gold.” 

She had walked a few squares in 
the gathering dusk when she stopped 
suddenly. ‘* What is that?” she asked 
herself. The low, piteous wail of a 
child came to herears. She peered 
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through the falling shadows and saw, 
crouched on a step, a little prone fig- 
ure, with clothes too threadbare for 
the sharp April air. <A yellow head, 
tangled and curly, rested on two 
crossed chubby hands in an abandon 
ot despair. The wailing ceased and 
the head was lifted, showing tear- 
filled Flora’s strong arms 
came little form with a 
that seemed to 
gather in all the sorrows of the little 
heart. 

‘* Me want mudder,” said the child. 

‘*Yes, darling,” Flora answered, 
tenderly, ‘‘ we will find her. Tellme 
where she is.” 

‘*Me don’t know.”’ 

‘* What is your name?” 

** Johnny.” 

** Johnny what?” 

** Just Johnny.” 

‘* Now stop crying, Johnny; don’t 
be afraid. Look at me; don’t you 
know you are safe?” 

‘*’Es,”’ said the boy. 

‘* Then, if you aren’t afraid, you can 
show me how you came.” 

By dint of suggestion, the confu- 
sion from fear entirely removed, the 
boy walked on toward home, until 
he got his clue to his own environ- 
ment. ‘Then the situation was simple 
enough. 


Flora mounted the stairs of the 

dirty, cheap boarding-house, high and 
narrow, and delivered the boy to his 
mother. The smell of onions was 
everywhere; the sights and sounds 
jarred and clashed on her nerves. 
The mother seemed a nice woman, in 
a way, but helplessly and hopelessly 
blighted by her surroundings. 
‘**Bah! poverty is benumbing,” 
Flora thought, as she hurried home. 
‘*It paralyzes the energies and drags 
one down like a dead weight.” 

Never had it seemed to her so hard 
to bear. She found herself tending 
to philosophic analysis as she walked 
briskly up the steps of her home, a 
narrow house ona side street. The 


eyes, as 
round the 


sheltering sweep 


] 


door was opened by a trim waitress. 
It was all in equally sharp contrast to 
the two pictures her mind held from 
her afternoon. 


It was luxury, cozi- 
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ness, comfort, compared with the 
dingy, miserable boarding-house; it 
was restriction, measured by Alice’s 
splendid Fifth Avenue palace, with 
its liveried footmen and pervasive 
wealth. 

On the little stand in the hall lay 
cards. Flora glanced them 
over carelessly, reading society names 
that are now familiar shibboleths in 
the world, for the comings and goings 
flaunted far and 


iless disregard of 


several 


of these people are 
wide with that rutl § 
privacy which is one of the saddest 
commentaries on our times. Flora’s 
restricted life was in no sense re- 
stricted as to these favors. It is a 
significant fact, malcontents to the 
contrary, that it is not the size of the 
house nor the position of the street 
which secures those much longed for 
and pathetically prized pieces of paste- 
board. 

‘*No mail?” she said to the girl, as 
if that were the real interest. 

‘* Yes, miss, a great pile. I put it 
in your room—and a great box of 
flowers, miss.” 

The lamp had been lighted in 
Flora’s room. She went straight to 
the table, drawing off her gloves. 

‘**Ah!” An enormous box marked 
‘* Personal” took up nearly the entire 
table, covering half the books be- 
neath it. She saw before anything 
else the clear, firm, high-bred hand- 
writing of Maurice van Aldene. A 
curious prescience possessed her. 
Ordinarily his flowers were not to be 
recognized from those of others until 
his card was found, but this box had 
been rewrapped, personally addressed 
and evidently sent by hand direct from 
Mr. van Aldene. A warm wave of color 
overspread her cheeks, her neck, her 
brow; then her eyes fell on her mail, 
and there, on the top of the pile of 
letters, was a little box marked 
‘*Deepwood.” This was also ad- 
dressed in a handwriting she knew 
well. Quickly she took it and began 
to break the string; then changed 
her mind, laid it down and opened 
the larger box. Such a wealth of 
color and splendor and mystery as 


lay before her! Orchids of every 
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shade and shape and fairy-like won- 
der. After a moment’s sensuous en- 
joyment she opened the note that lay 
among them. 


My Lapy: 

It does not need that I should tell you 
I love you, for your heart must have 
told you that long but it does need 
that I should know from your heart if I 
may hope, for life holds no quest for me 
but your love. With that I can livea 
truer, perhaps a better existence; 
without it would be death in life. 
presumptuous 
have sometimes felt that you were not 
unmindful or indifferent to my presence. 


azo, 


I be so as to hope ? I 


Do not, for a moment, dream that I 
should be so far 1 what is due 


lacking it 
to you as to harbor hope without your 
permission, or to misunderstand you. 
Your universal and the 
radiance of your nature must flash, even 
as the sunshine, in obedience to its own 
laws; but I have wrestled sharply with 
the question of how much of this I 
might dare claim as a basis for hope. All 
that I am is yours, and all that I may 
become through you lies in your power 
to grant. I will not speak of what I 
have, save only to say that by a trick of 
fate it fortunately makes possible what- 
ever life you choose to live. I will not 
weary you, but wait for your heart to 
answer mine. 


graciousness 


MAURICE VAN ALDENE. 


Flora sank into a chair and cov- 
ered her face with her hands. She 
was silent for some time. But she 


was not given to long inaction, either 


in joy or sorrow. She was a swift 
and conclusive young woman. She 


turned and opened the little box that 
had come by mail. A sudden fra- 
grance filled the room—the breath of 
the Springtime, the sweet smell of 
the arbutus flower. It lay packed in 
a bit of soft, damp moss, and upon it 
was also a letter. 


I was walking in the woods to-day and 
found the promise which the divine 
power, whatever it may be, sends each 
year as a pledge that every Winter shall 
turn to Spring. I took it as a symbol 
and I send it on to you. With it I send 


the call of my soul. Come—be my Spring. 
The world would say I am mad to love 
you, 


and more mad to tell you so. I 


SMART 






SET 





have thought of the world and resisted, 
keeping Winter about me, but as months 
have passed the thought of you has 
grown stronger, so much stronger than 
the thought of the world that I cannot 
be silent. Your fashionable friends 
would say that Iam grossly selfish, but 
I know I was more selfish when I was 
silent, being a coward. Howcan it be 
selfish fora man to see the fulness of a 
life that might be too triumphant to con- 
Will you come, and 

I will not deceive 


sider lesser things? 


be my wife, and live ? 


you nor gloss the picture. You will 
have poverty—stern, archaic. But you 
will have, also, love which will be ar- 
chaic—and not stern. Is it not worth it? 


to come out from the grind, the rut of 
life, and find the mountain top, and thus 
fulfil yourself? I will not do you such 
discredit ask you not to misjudge 
me in saying that. You know I could 
not be guilty of arrogance or egotism 
where you are concerned. Of course 
you understand I do not mean you would 
find yourself through me, or that my 
love would be the mountain top. I mean 
that the soul-fed forces that would come 
to you from the emancipation and tri- 
umph of your own character in choosing 
love would be its own Olympus. You 
would dwell with the gods by virtue of 
he God-like quality within yourself 
which had enabled you to give up all for 
love. I donot ask myself whether you 
love me. It is enough for me to know 
the fire of my own love for you. Choose 
to come into its warmth, and it will an- 
swer for the rest. Do you remember 
Dante? ‘True love will not suffer the 
loved one not to love.” It is only the 
men who harbor fear, which perfect love 
casts out, who are humble. My love for 
you makes me too proud to be lowly. 

STEPHEN READ. 


as to 


Again the veiled face; again the 
silence. 

Then a voice, sweet and low, at the 
door: ‘‘ My daughter, how long have 
you been at home?” and with quick 
change of tone: ‘*‘ What is it? are you 
in trouble?” 

For answer Flora rose and put her 
mother into the chair. 

‘“Yes, mother,” she 
‘** Read these letters.”’ 

The mother read while Flora knelt 
beside her. When she had finished 
she said, briefly: ‘‘ Two very fine men, 
of different types; both unusual.” 


answered. 
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‘‘Yes, mother, that is why I am 
troubled. I must hurt one of them.” 
‘‘You do not intend to hurt both, 
my daughter?” 
Fora swift moment the proud head 
touched the mother breast. ‘‘ No.” 
‘There can be no doubt about your 
decision, dear, for you are you—of 
course I know what it is.”’ 
‘*Of course.” 
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‘*Come down to my room when you 
are ready; I won’t disturb you now.” 

‘*Thank you, mother; I will write 
to him first.” 

After her mother had gone Flora 
stood a moment, a glowing radiance 
gathering in her eyes. Then she 
walked to her desk to write the lumi- 
nous ‘‘ yes”’ that was to transform her 
life. 


we. 
SANCTUS 


“HE wingéd dawn above the sea, 
Born of the night’s dun chrysalis, 


That men have gazed in wonder on 


Love sanctifies her, robes her round 


And I, who have not loved in vain, 


ay be to one poor soul, 


That else were far beyond my reach. 


A. G. 


IN FLOWER 


Puttipate, whose mother considered him 


‘ 
Is not so marvelous as this— 
The mystery of her smile to me. 
The splendors of the sea and sky 
In all the centuries of dawn, 
She lives but to personify. 
With purity that has no stain; 
I know she walks on holy ground. 
God gave her to my love, to teach 
What heaven mz 
To lead me upward to the goal 
mss 
KNIGHTHOOD 
EENAWAY—And what of Willie 
: a budding genius? 
i StaipHomEe—Oh, he turned out to be a blooming idiot! 
: 











““ FEaTHERSTONE—It isn’t likely. 


DIDN’T HAVE A CHANCE 


~YLVESTER—I wonder if he thought twice before he married her. 
She was a widow. 
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HE was toying with a curious 
~ little triangular dagger in a 
bent metal sheath. ‘This weap 
on,” she announced, theatrically, ‘‘is 
poisoned. It really is,” she continued, 
in a more serious tone. ‘‘It came 
from Mexico, and kills with just a 
scratch. What would you doif I were 
to plunge it into my breast?” 

Her fiancé gazed at her uneasily. 
This was a new mood to him. In 
spite of the absurdity of her words, 
he seemed to read a purpose in her 
eyes. Superbin her evening gown, 
that revealed her magnificent neck 
and shoulders, she was leaning back 
comfortably on one side of a téte-a- 
téte, while he sat near her on a pre- 
carious, gilded parlor chair 

‘*What would you do,” she re- 
peated, ‘‘if I were to plunge it into 
my breast?” And seeming to suit the 
action to the word, she drew it forth 
from the sheath, waved it aloft and 
brought it down with a swift motion 
toward her chest. Like a flash the 
man’s hand was in between. She 
turned aside the dagger in its course 
—but not in time 

In a moment she understood by his 
pallor. ‘*Oh, Edward,” she cried, 


SMART 


THE TEST THAT 


SET 





FAILED 
‘*forgive me. Didit scratch you? It 
wasn't really poisoned There was 
infinite appeal and contrition in her 
voice. 

The man rose slowly to his feet. 
‘“Why did you do this?” he asked. 
His face was pale. 

‘“‘It was silly, I know,” she an- 
swered, rapidly and nervously, ‘* but 
I wanted—I wanted to test you—to 
see if you were brave.” 

‘*T thought better of you,” he an- 
swered, slowly. ‘‘It is not your be- 
ing romantic that I object to, but do 
you realize the risk you took? If I 
had not put out my hand then, as I 
had to force myself to do, however 
quick the action seemed, I should 
have lost both you and my self-re- 
spect, the two things in life I value 
most highly. It is not right to play 
with danger.” 

He was speaking sternly, in a voice 
she had never heard before, and she 
resented it. ‘‘ Have you finished your 
lecture?” she demanded, icily. 

The next moment she saw his broad 
shoulders disappearing through the 
door. ‘‘I wish it had been poisoned!” 
she exclaimed. 


Roy M. Mason. 
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SUCCESS 


KNOCKED at the gate of my lord, Success; 


} 





I stormed his threshold with eager din, 
I love him, the prize of my soul, no less, 
But he barred the gate lest I step within. 





And after, Love took my heart to mate, 
And we built us a house in the wilderness. 


A stranger is beating against our gate, 


Crying, ** Let me in! 





It is I, Success! 


EtHet M. KELLEY. 
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By William 


HE gentle ardor of a Midsum- 
mer sun had hardly dried the 
early dew before the feet of 

the lad who followed the windings of 
the beaten path. He walked slowly, 
with head bent and eyes fixed unsee- 
ingly on the wayside poppies, whose 
scarlet silken blooms he slashed off 
as he went with quick blows of a slen- 
der switch. He was perhaps nine- 
teen, a graceful stripling, with rebel- 
lious gold hair that kept blowing 
low over his forehead, and smooth 
cheeks where the red showed clear 
under his tan. His eyes, when he 
raised them to gaze listlessly ahead, 
showed deep blue, like sapphires; 
but their clear calmness was clouded, 
as the mirror-like surface of a little 
lake is filmed by a momentary breeze. 

The path he followed wound round 
the foot of a wooded knoll and then 
just ahead of him left the open and 
struck oft through a_ sun-splashed 
grove of beeches, at whose verge, 
bough-shaded and _ grass-set, there 
was a fountain, a broad, shallow 
stone bowl held on the bent shoul- 
ders of three marble fauns. When 
the boy reached this he stopped and 
drank deep of the cool water; then 
he sank down on the grass, and finding 
it comfortable, threw himself on his 
back in the still shade, his hands 
locked under his head and his eyes 
shut. There was a long silence; only 
the shrilling of August insects pulsed 
in the air. Then he sighed. 

‘**Oh, I grow so weary waiting and 
waiting, and never knowing! All 
day long I go about whispering her 
name and talking to her. And she— 
she laughs. Always she laughs.’ 

A murmurous breath moved in the 
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boughs above him, and the bubbles 
in the fountain broke with an elfin 
tinkle. 

‘‘ There is no girl in all the world 
so sweet—or so perverse. She will 
not say she hates me, nor yet that she 
loves me. And I, my mouth shapes 
a kiss each time I see her, my heart 
beats sol cannot breathe. Oh, sweet- 
heart! sweetheart!” 

For a moment he lay still, then 
suddenly pulled his hands from under 
his head and sat up. Somewhere in 
the air, fainting and swelling with the 
fitful wind, was the sound of a clear 
whistle blowing a little lilting tune 
that ran aimlessly on with many leaps 
and breaks, like the play of water 
over stones. The boy leaned on one 
hand and with parted lips stared 
wide-eyed down the path where it 
came round the edge of the knoll. 
The whistle grew louder, and of a 
sudden a girl came into sight, slim 
and elate, moving with a step mar- 
velously light and free. She followed 
the path toward the fountain, her 
eyes on a bunch of poppies in her 
hand, and apparently unaware of her 
lover. Then, when she was within a 
few steps of him, with a pretty start 
she halted and gave back the gaze 
that met hers. You have leaned ata 
well’s rim and looked far, far down 
at the water, with the shifting sun- 
glints in the depths: such dark wells 
were her eyes, with the gleam of fun 
in them. She had a cloud of dark 
hair, and her red mouth trembled 
with tenderness and laughter. 

For a little she gave her eyes to 
those that looked up yearningly; then 
suddenly she leaned against the foun- 
tain, and dabbling her slender fingers 
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HE was toying with a curious 
little triangular dagger in a 
bent metal sheath. ‘This weap- 


on,” she announced, theatrically, ‘‘is 
poisoned. It really is,” she continued, 
in a more serious tone. ‘‘It came 
from Mexico, and kills with just a 
scratch. What would you do if I were 
to plunge it into my breast?” 

Her fiancé gazed at her uneasily. 
This was a new mood to him. In 
spite of the absurdity of her words, 
he seemed to read a purpose in her 
eyes. Superb in her evening gown, 
that revealed her magnificent neck 
and shoulders, she was leaning back 
comfortably on one side of a téte-a- 
téte, while he sat near her on a pre- 
carious, gilded parlor chair. 

‘*What would you do,” she re- 
peated, ‘‘if I were to plunge it into 
my breast?” And seeming to suit the 
action to the word, she drew it forth 
from the sheath, waved it aloft and 
brought it down with a swift motion 
toward her chest. Like a flash the 
man’s hand was in between. She 
turned aside the dagger in its course 
—but not in time. 

In a moment she understood by his 
pallor. ‘*Oh, Edward,” she cried, 
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‘*forgive me. Didit scratch you? It 
wasn’t really poisoned.” ‘There was 
infinite appeal and contrition in her 
voice. 

The man rose slowly to his feet. 
‘*Why did you do this?” he asked. 
His face was pale. 

‘“‘It was silly, I know,” she an- 
swered, rapidly and nervously, ‘* but 
I wanted—I wanted to test you—to 
see if you were brave.”’ 

‘*T thought better of you,” he an- 
swered, slowly. ‘‘It is not your be- 
ing romantic that I object to, but do 
you realize the risk you took? If I 
had not put out my hand then, as I 
had to force myself to do, however 
quick the action seemed, I should 
have lost both you and my self-re- 
spect, the two things in life I value 
most highly. It is not right to play 
with danger.” 

He was speaking sternly, in a voice 
she had never heard before, and she 
resented it. ‘*‘ Have you finished your 
lecture?” she demanded, icily. 

The next moment she saw his broad 
shoulders disappearing through the 
door. ‘‘I wish it had been poisoned!” 
she exclaimed. 


Roy M. Mason. 
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SUCCESS 


I KNOCKED at the gate of my lord, Success; 
I stormed his threshold with eager din, 

I love him, the prize of my soul, no less, 
But he barred the gate lest I step within. 


And after, Love took my heart to mate, 
And we built us a house in the wilderness. 
A stranger is beating against our gate, 
Crying, ** Let me in! 





It is I, Success!” 


EtHet M. KELLEY. 
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By William Lucius Graves 


HE gentle ardor of a Midsum- 
mer sun had hardly dried the 
early dew before the feet of 

the lad who followed the windings of 
the beaten path. He walked slowly, 
with head bent and eyes fixed unsee- 
ingly on the wayside poppies, whose 
scarlet silken blooms he slashed off 
as he went with quick blows of a slen- 
der switch. He was perhaps nine- 
teen, a graceful stripling, with rebel- 
lious gold hair that kept blowing 
low over his forehead, and smooth 
cheeks where the red showed clear 
under his tan. His eyes, when he 
raised them to gaze listlessly ahead, 
showed deep blue, like sapphires; 
but their clear calmness was clouded, 
as the mirror-like surface of a little 
lake is filmed by a momentary breeze. 

The path he followed wound round 
the foot of a wooded knoll and then 
just ahead of him left the open and 
struck oft through a sun-splashed 
grove of beeches, at whose verge, 
bough-shaded and grass-set, there 
was a fountain, a broad, shallow 
stone bowl held on the bent shoul- 
ders of three marble fauns. When 
the boy reached this he stopped and 
drank deep of the cool water; then 
he sank down on the grass, and finding 
it comfortable, threw himself on his 
back in the still shade, his hands 
locked under his head and his eyes 
shut. There was a long silence; only 
the shrilling of August insects pulsed 
in the air. Then he sighed. 

**Oh, I grow so weary waiting and 
waiting, and never knowing! All 
day long I go about whispering her 
name and talking to her. And she— 
she laughs. Always she laughs.” 

A murmurous breath moved in the 


boughs above him, and the bubbles 
in the fountain broke with an elfin 
tinkle. 

‘‘There is no girl in all the world 
so sweet—or so perverse. She will 
not say she hates me, nor yet that she 
loves me. And I, my mouth shapes 
a kiss each time I see her, my heart 
beats sol cannot breathe. Oh, sweet- 
heart! sweetheart!” 

For a moment he lay still, then 
suddenly pulled his hands from under 
his head and sat up. Somewhere in 
the air, fainting and swelling with the 
fitful wind, was the sound of a clear 
whistle blowing a little lilting tune 
that ran aimlessly on with many leaps 
and breaks, like the play of water 
over stones. The boy leaned on one 
hand and with parted lips stared 
wide-eyed down the path where it 
came round the edge of the knoll. 
The whistle grew louder, and of a 
sudden a girl came into sight, slim 
and elate, moving with a step mar- 
velously light and free. She followed 
the path toward the fountain, her 
eyes on a bunch of poppies in her 
hand, and apparently unaware of her 
lover. Then, when she was within a 
few steps of him, with a pretty start 
she halted and gave back the gaze 
that met hers. You have leaned at a 
well’s rim and looked far, far down 
at the water, with the shifting sun- 
glints in the depths: such dark wells 
were her eyes, with the gleam of fun 
in them. She had a cloud of dark 
hair, and her red mouth trembled 
with tenderness and laughter. 

For a little she gave her eyes to 
those that looked up yearningly; then 
suddenly she leaned against the foun- 
tain, and dabbling her slender fingers 
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in the water, she dimpled at the 
moody. face before her 

‘ Alack-a-day, what languishing is 
here! The dreary place, 
indeed, and empty of joys! Why not 
bind your with cypress and 
forswear smiles forever?” 

She threw back her head and 
laughed, a bubbling, tinkling rapture 
of inarticulate delight; but the boy 
only looked down and pulled up hand- 
fuls of the fresh grass. 

‘* You are cruel to me,” he said, in 
a low voice. 

‘*T cruel to you?” with a surprised 
arching of the brows. ‘‘I cruel? I 
think it is you who are cruel to your- 
self.” 

She flirted the water at him pro- 
vokingly from her finger tips. 

‘*See how you stare at the ground 
when your happy eyes might be see- 
ing themselves in mine.”’ 

** Witch!” 

He leaped to his feet and pursued 
her as she fled choking with laughter 
round and round the fountain, till 
suddenly she darted to one side and 
stopped with her back against a tree, 
waving him off with motions not to 
be gainsaid, and panting to find 
breath for words 

‘* No, no, don’t touch me, or I shall 
pray to the gods to change my shape, 
as Syrinx did. Small comfort you 
would have, I think, piping lugubri- 
ous airs all day on a reed. No. Sit 
down again.” 

‘* Ah, kiss me once.’ 

‘** Sit down, I say, here by me, and 
we will both be very serious and talk 
about ourselves quite calmly and dis- 
passionately.” 

He threw himself on the grass at 
her side, and she, without looking at 
him, put her hand within his reach. 
Presently his eager fingers closed 
over it triumphantly, as knew 
they would 

** How old are you?” 

‘*T am a man.” 

‘“‘Answer me! How old are you?’ 

‘**T shall be twenty when October 
comes.” 


at 


worlds a 


brows 


she 


prattling babe! And pray, 


does your father know how you go 


Sb 
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mooning after a maid and singing 
love-lorn ditties to the weary stars?” 

He flung her hand away angrily, 
and immediately caught it again. 

‘*My father— 

at * He not know. 
And now, what have you done in the 
world? The man whom I take for 
husband should be one whose name 
will sound loud in the ears of men.” 
She clasped her hands as well as she 
could while he held one of them, and 
cast her eyes upward ecstatically. 
‘* What have you wrought, what far- 
sounding deed have you done that you 
should dare ask me to marry you?” 

The boy looked at her doubtfully, 
but though her tone was full of mirth 
she did not laugh, and his voice was 
troubled when he spoke. 

‘*Indeed, I do not know. You said 
once—my verses, you remember—but 


see. dc eS 


I’m afraid I have not done much. I’m 
afraid I shall never be famous.” 
‘*There, there, stop kissing my 


hand and tell me this. Suppose we 
were married: have you a house ready 
for me? We could not stay here at 
the wood forever. I think,” medita- 
tively, ‘‘I think I should choose a 
little villa just outside the city but 
within easy reach of it. There should 
be rose gardens, of course, and a vine- 
yard, and inside the house should 
have a court open to the sky, with a 
colonnade of fluted pillars round it, 
and in the centre a fountain to sing 
for me all the time you are away. 
We should be very happythere. Tell 
me, is there a home waiting for the 
bride?” 

He let go her hand and sat up, 
clasping his hands about his knees. 
His tone was one of utter discourage- 
ment. 

‘* No, there is no house.’ 

The girl leaned toward him caress- 
ingly, but straightened herself as he 
turned to her. 

‘*‘So then,” she said, ‘‘it stands 
thus! You, a child not out of your 
teens, would have me be your wife. 
You have not even told your father 
that you love me. You have not won 
yourself a place among men; there is 
not so much as a roof to cover our 
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heads! Do you not see that every- 
thing forbids me to marry you?” 

‘*Yes,” he said, in a trembling 
voice; ‘‘I did not think of anything 
except that you are so sweet, so dear. 
I suppose it can never be.” 

‘* All about me I hear -the same 
thing,” went on the girl, getting to 
her knees and spreading her arms 


wide. ‘**‘Wed him not,’ the wind 
says, ‘he is too young.’ ‘Wed him 
not,’ the fountain murmurs, ‘he is 


unknown.’ ‘ Wed him not,’ the pop- 
pies wave, ‘he has no fortune.’ Every- 
thing says that I ought not to marry 
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you—and for that very reason, if 
for no other, I will marry you! I 
love you! Do you hear? I love 
you!” 

She leaned to him, tilted back his 
head and kissed him lightly on his 


curving mouth. Then while he 
struggled with joyous amaze, she 


fled away down the path fleet as a 
nymph. With a wild laugh the boy 
sprang to his feet and followed swiftly. 

For a moment there was the sound 
of their flying feet on the hard path. 
Then they vanished round the edge of 
the hill. 
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ESCAPADE 


HROUGH the dull day with dragging duties filled, 
And love long turned to service, I am thine; 
Little of me there is that then is mine— 

My thoughts, my hopes, are even as I willed, 

Bound with sharp cords to thee; long since I stilled 
The hopeless love that warmed my veins like wine 
And made my life the symbol and the sign 

Of steadfast faith, albeit by joy unthrilled. 


But in the night, oh, in the night, my heart 
Leaps from its leash, and down the ways of bliss 
Wanders the world through wondrous flowery fields. 
Ah, think not then that there with me thou art! 
Dream not my lips lean upward for thy kiss 
Or that to thee my soul its secret yields! 


JUST AS 


JosePHINE D. Daskam. 


HE EXPECTED 


\ JITHERS—I told Pokerbeigh he would play the deuce if he married 


that girl. 


Hiccins—Well, what has happened? 
‘*She has presented him with twins.” 


IN THE BREACH 


HONORED 


WILLIS—The New York policeman knows his business. 


Wa.LLace—He has to know it. 
paid to do. 


He’d lose his job if he did what he’s 
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THE WIFE 


WHEN sleep unbars the gate of dreams, 
And night sets free those silent hosts, 
She walks again by sunlit streams 
With barren Hope’s gray-hooded ghosts. 


3ut when the day breaks, cold and dim, 
She leaves that gray-cowled company 

For her peace-guarded house and him 
Whose gentle minister is she. 


Through the long day her little feet 
On tender, kindly missions go, 

And of that vague land, far and sweet, 
She fancies that he may not know. 


But ah, he sees with love’s own eyes! 
To-night he sits beside her bed 

And watches all her phantoms rise— 
Ghosts of dear dreams that long are dead. 


He hears the wind in its patrol 

Kiss the wan beeches, towering tall, 
And sees, not whiter than her soul, 

The milk-white moonlight on the wall. 


He leans athwart those silver beams 
And stoops to kiss her sleeping face, 

Knowing that in her gentle dreams 
He has no place, he has no place. 


ANNE ToziER PRINCE. 


2& 
JUDGED BY THE OUTPUT 


JOET—There is poetry in everything. 


Eviror—There doesn’t seem to be much in the poets. 


¥ 
FASHION FORTISSIMO 


EWITT—Do you think this suit of mine too loud? 
Jewett—Why, my boy, that suit would make a good selection for your 
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SLEEP, THE RESTORER 


By John Dickinson Sherman 


- OU are looking rather fagged 

out this morning,” remarked 
John Morton to his partner, 
Randolph Whitney. The two men 
were sitting in their law office on 
the thirteenth floor of the Battery 
building, and New York harbor, 
spreading blue and cool before their 
eyes, made the office seem stifling by 
contrast. 

‘*T wouldn’t mind being on that 
boat myself,” answered Whitney, 
pointing to a steamer making its way 
to the sea. 

‘*A good idea,” replied Morton. 
‘* Suppose you take a rest for a week 
rr two. You’ve been working too 
1ard this warm weather. I'll take 
care of things; there’s nothing press- 
ing, anyway. Get on a boat this 
afternoon and go up the Sound.” 

‘*T don’t know where to go,” said 
Whitney. ‘‘If I did, I believe I'd 
take the hint and be off.” 

‘*How about Rock Beach?” said 
Morton. ‘‘It’s quiet-——only one hotel 
no fashionables —fair fishing 
plenty of fruit—a good place to loaf 

in and get rested.” 

‘*By George!” exclaimed Whitney, 
‘*T’ll go. And I'll get off on an early 
boat. I’m off now to pack up. I'll 
write. Much obliged, old man. Good- 
bye!” 

As soon as Whitney was out of the 
office Morton sat back in his chair 
and laughed. 

‘* Make or break, survive or perish, 
kill or cure,” he said to himself. ‘If 
it doesn’t work he'll never speak to 
me again; if it does, he’s mine for 
life. But won’t he be surprised 
when he sees his wife—he thinks she 
is still in Europe! And won't he 
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curse me for an impertinent med- 

r! If it turns out wrong, how she 
will hate me! I'll suffer the fate of 
all peacemakers, I suppose, but it’s 
worth the risk. Here are two young 
fools bent on spoiling their lives. 
Neither one of them has done any- 
thing really wrong, and I'll bet a 
house and lot to a canvas tent that 
they love each other as devotedly as 
ever. Yet they've virtually sepa- 
rated, and now they are talking of a 
divorce. She proposes it because she 
wants to find out how he feels about 
it, and he agrees because he thinks 
she wants it—both so sensitive and 
high-strung that they can’t get along 
like common mortals. Well, I’ve 
given them another chance, anyway. 
Kismet!” 

When Whitney registered that 
night at the hotel of the little out-of- 
the-way Long Island resort he was 
astonished beyond measure and 
greatly disturbed to find his wife’s 
name in the book. His first impulse 
was flight. But he soon found out that 
it was the only hotel in the place and 
that there was neither train nor boat 
out that night. He left a call for the 
seven o'clock train the next morning, 
ordered dinner sent to his room and 
followed the porter up stairs, hoping 
with all his heart that he would not 
meet his wife on the way. 

Of course he did. She was aston- 
ished at the sight of him, and they 
stared at each other consciously. She 
gave him a formal recognition as she 
passed. He replied with a salutation 
equally as perfunctory. 

Whitney ate his dinner in his room. 
It was intensely hot; even Long Isl- 
and Summer resorts are not always 
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His physical discomfort aggra- 


. . Ss 

ed his mental disquiet until he was 
sure he was the most miserable man 
1 the whole world 

Confound that Morton! he 
thought He’s got a hard nerve to 
run me up against a situation like 
this Of course he meant well but 


break up the firm I 
wonder if she’s in the scheme, too. 
Not she; I'll swear to that She’s as 
put out to see me as I am to see her 


jut she'll think I wormed it out of 
Morton that she was here and tagged 
along after her to try to make up. 
I've got to stay and swelter in this 
or I'll run into her. 

\ rip’s spoiled; I can't stay here 
and I don’t know where else to go. 
And my name on the register will set 


ue in the place to wagging 


It's a wonder the clerks didn’t show 
me up to her room. Confound that 
Morto1 
— : » Benen’ nod 
Even a cigar brought no balm to 
Whitney It was too hot to go to 
bed, so he got into his pajamas, 


pushed a broad couch up to the win- 


dow and lay down to brood over 


his woes and be miserable. But 
the couch was comfortable, he was 
tired, and before long he dro 
asleep 


1 


It was daylight when he woke. 
The first thing 
opened his eyes was a young woman 
lounge just like his in a 
room directly across a little court and 
not more than thirty feet away. It 
was his wife 

What a beauty she was! How had 
he ever been able to win such a lovely 
creature? No wonder he was no fit 
husband for her; no man could be. 
Her long fair hair, in two massive 
braids, made her look almost like a 
young girl. Her head rested on a 
silken sofa cushion and one arm was 
thrown partly over her face, the loose 
sleeve showing a glimpse of a round 
white arm. The tip of a little bed- 
room slipper peeped out from under 
her wrapper. She was apparently 
sleeping as peacefully as a child. 


Whitney sat and stared at her with 


he saw when he 


asleep on a 
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his soul in his eyes and a fierce tug- 
ging at his heart-strings The love 
of the youth and the maid seems 
serious to them, no doubt, but it is 
only those who have loved and lost 
that know the depths. 

Suddenly it occurred to him that 
she might waken and catch him star- 
ing at her. He reached up for the cord 
of the window shade and then stopped 
short. He left the shade up, lay 
down on his couch, threw his arm 
across his eyes, so that he might see 
without being seen, and waited for 
her to waken and discover him. 

‘“T will see,” said he to himself, 
‘*how she feels about me. She will 
think I am asleep, and if she hates 
me it will show in her face. It’s a 
mean trick, maybe, but I’m not going 
to throw away this last chance.” 

Perhaps there is something in telep- 
athy; at any rate, it was not long 
before Mrs. Whitney stirred, opened 
her eyes and sat up on her couch. 
Almost instantly she saw him. An- 
noyance was the first expression on 
her face. Here was a man whocould 
look into her room if he should 
wake. She caught hold of the shade 

n she recognized him. Her 
grasp on the cord slackened. She 
hesitated, and was lost. She looked 
at him long and earnestly. Her face 
gave no hint of her emotions. But 
Whitney could detect no hatred in it. 
Suddenly she let go the cord, threw 
herself back on the lounge, covered 
her eyes with her arm, just as her hus- 
band had done, feigned sleep and lay 
watching him. 

‘*Thank heaven!” said Whitney to 
himself, when she sank back on her 
couch. ‘‘At least she doesn’t hate 
the sight of me. If she did, she’d 
have pulled down the shade.” Then 
he rapidly revolved the situation in 
his mind, his thoughts running some- 
thing like this: 

‘*She thought of the very same 
plan that I did. She’s doing just 
what I am, pretending to be asleep 
and looking with all her eyes. Of 
course she thinks I’m asleep. She 
wants to see what I'll do when I wake 
and discover her lying asleep.” 
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After a reasonable interval Whit- 
ney moved, turned over, awakened, 
sat up and discovered her. Of course 
he was very much astonished. Nat- 
urally also his first impulse was to 
pull down the shade. He actually 
vot hold of the cord. But he paused 

moment to look at her. At first 
his face was stern and unrelenting, 
ind there was distinct displeasure in 
his glance. Gradually, however, his 
face softened, his eyes grew kind, 
then pitiful, then tender. Admira- 
tion for her beauty showed next. 
Soon he was looking at her with his 
face eloquent with longing. Then, as 
if overcome by realization of what he 
had lost, he covered his face with his 
hands. By-and-bye he looked up with 
an expression of hopeless misery on 
his face and took hold of the shade 
again, but as if struck by a sudden 
thought he let go the cord, lay down, 
covered his eyes with his arm and 
took up the watching in turn. 

That may have been acting,” he 
said to himself, ‘* but it’s a case of the 
actor’s losing himself in his part. 
What afoollam! Ilove heras much 
as I ever did, and I'll win her again if 
she gives me a ghost of a chance. 
But getting sentimental won't do 


S 
now. I’ve got to keep my eye on the 
combination and do the right thing, 
and it’s becoming complicated. Let’s 


see! I’ve just shown her the state of 
my feelings, and by feigning sleep and 
letting her know that I’m watching 
her I have told her that I hope she wiil 
o the same in turn. Now it’s her 
turn. She’s got to figure out the situa- 
tion from two standpoints—the one of 
a woman who is sound asleep and the 
other of a woman who has been awake 
before. Actually she knows that I 
am awake; theoretically she knows 
nothing. 


} 
d 


She knows that Iam watch- 
ing her, but she doesn’t know that I 
know she knows. So, if she wakes 
at all it will be for the first time, 
and she must discover me. The first 
question is: Will she wake at all? 
That depends on whether she wants 
to go on with this comedy -or is it 
tragedy? If she wants to ‘close the 
incident,’ she can do so by remaining 
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asleep. Or she can see me, fail to 
recognize me and pull down the shade. 
Or she can recognize me and pull down 
the shade. Any one of the four will do 
the business. Which is she most likely 
to do? It seems to me asif I ought to 
be able to make a pretty close guess. 
She'll wake up; that’s sure. To lie 
there asleep till the end of the game 
is commonplace, and nobody ever 
accused Sally Whitney of being 
commonplace. The second way 
would be crude and inartistic, for she 
couldn’t very well pull down the 
shade without seeing me. She'll see 
me. And she'll recognize me, too. 
She'd rather be accused of murder than 
of stupidity, and it certainly would 
be stupid for a woman to see her own 
husband not more than thirty feet off 
and not know him. The question 
narrows itself to this: Will she draw 
the shade? It is likely she will see 
the opportunity in all its beauty and 
appreciate it. It’s altogether too 
unique to be terminated by drawing 
a window shade. She is a woman 
who has just seen her estranged hus- 
band show that his love for her is as 
strong as ever. She has a chance to 
act in turn for his benefit. Surely no 
actress ever had a more interested 
audience or an odder stage setting. 
From her standpoint he will think it’s 
genuine; he cannot know it’s acting. 
And best of all, he cannot even know 
that she knows he sees it. So she can 
torture him or give him a glimpse of 
heaven—or both. If she hates him, 
she can show it, or fool him now, to 
tell the truth later. If she loves him 
she can still torment him, or she can 
meet him half-way and show him her 
heart. Whatever she does it’s tor- 
ment. But this I know: Being a 
woman she will not drop the curtain 
till the play is done.” 

Now it is not to be supposed that 
Mr. Randolph Whitney reasoned all 
this out clearly and collectedly and 
conclusively. Asa matter of fact, he 
was so excited over the situation that 
it was all he could do to lie still and 
make a fair pretense of sleep. Still, 
the swift rush of thought through his 
brain, if it could have been captured, 
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arranged and put into type, would 
have read somewhat as indicated. 

In the meantime it is to be pre- 
sumed that Mrs. Whitney was doing 
some thinking on her own account. 
At any rate, in due time she gave 
signs of waking from a deep sleep. 
She tossed and turned and assumed a 


number of exceedingly attractive at- 
titudes. At last her eyes opened. 
Soon she sat up on her couch. sut 


she did not pull down the shade. Nor 
did she discover the man across the 
court. How could she see him when 
her eyes were never once turned in 
the direction of her window? 

Now it is not every woman who 
looks pretty when she wakes in the 
morning; when one does it is her 
bounden duty not to waste her sweet- 
ness on the desert air. Perhaps this 
is why Mrs. Whitney sat so long mo- 
tionless on her couch, buried in her 
thoughts. At any rate, she roused 
from them at last and took from under 
her pillowa photograph. At this she 
gazed long and steadily. Incidentally 
she turned it so it could be seen by 
anyone who might happen to be 
across the court. Finally she kissed it. 

And then, all of a sudden, she hap- 
pened to look out of her window. 
Instantly she discovered a man in the 
room across the court. An expres- 
sion of annoyance showed on her face. 
She leaned forward and caught hold 
of the shade cord. Then a flash of 
recognition came into her eyes. In 
the very act of pulling down the shade 
she paused. Then recognition gave 
way to astonishment and astonish- 
ment to something kinder. Her face 


softened and her eyes grew tender 


until in a moment she was gazing at 
her sleeping husband with an expres- 
sion that boded ill for the fees of the 
divorce lawyers. 

Finally, as if struck by a sudden 
thought, she threw herself back on 
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her pillow, threw her arm over her 
eyes, feigned sleep and lay watching 
her husband. 

‘*It’s up to me,” said Whitney to 
himself. ‘*‘ Now, what shall I do? 
She’s lying there watching me and 
waiting for me toact. She knows I 
know she’s watching She's been 
awake before and seen me perform 
for her benefit, though she’s pretend- 
ing to be watching now for the first 
time. I know she knows I know she’s 
watching. I suppose I can take my 
choice—act on her actual knowledge 
or her pretended knowledge. In one 
case I’ve already performed; in the 
other I’m still to show my feelings. 
I’m going to win her back if it takes 
allSummer. ['ll— 

Rap! rap! rap! 

It was the porter knocking on his 
door and calling him for the morning 
train. 

‘*All right,” cried Whitney, open- 
ing his eyes and sitting up. ‘‘I’m 
awake. Tell the clerk I’ve changed 
my mind. I’m not going on the 
morning train.” 

Then Whitney turned and held out 
his arms to his wife across the court. 


‘*Randolph, dear, I’ve got a con- 
fession to make. I—I was awake be- 
fore.” 

‘*T know it, sweet. And I'll con- 
I was awake first of all.” 

‘* Are you very sure?” 

‘*Oh, yes. It was mean of me, but 
I had the advantage of you all the 
time. It doesn’t matter now, though; 
does it, dear?” 

‘*No, indeed. 


fess, too. 


But I do wish you 


hadn’t seen me put your picture un- 
der my pillow.” 
‘““Why—I—I 
mean——” 
‘** And—oh, Randy, I was so afraid 
I'd wake you when I pushed my couch 
up to the window!” 


don't— you don’t 
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AT THE FLOOD 





By Beulah Downey Hanks 


Tdlewtld, June 16. 

Y Dear Bonnie: I arrived 

| here last night, and true to 
my promise, send you the 

first eloquent words from my pen. 
Idlewild is a beautiful place; I never 
pictured it half so enchanting, and I 
expect to pass a delightful Summer. 
We are about a mile from the city, 
away from the dust and far from the 


madding crowd’s ignoble strife. Car- 
oline and Mr. Hallett met me with 
their splendid turnout. The horses 


are beauties, and your sister felt like 
a queen as we rolled along the broad 
streets, even if that little old five- 
dollar bill did constitute her worldly 
gor ds. 

The house is perfectly appointed 
and very satisfying. I feel more at 
home in it than I do at home, if you 
can understand such a paradox. 

I find Caro little changed. 
seems to be the same dear girl as 
when we were at school together. 
Mr. Hallett is a gentleman all over, 
decidedly plain and easy to get ac- 
quainted with; at least I found him 
so. Caro is supremely happy. He 
adores her, and having an unusual 
amount of this world’s treasure, has 
no trouble in expressing his gigantic 
affection. It is ludicrous that he 
should make such a goddess of Caro- 
line—Caroline who in the days that 
are no more faltered by the wayside 
as early as fractions, and who never 
mastered the intricacies of an ill-fated 
waltz of Chopin’s that fell to her lot, 
and which for four years she so cheer- 
fully and so conscientiously slaugh- 
tered. He really worships her, and she 
accepts the adoration with the most 
beautiful resignation imaginable. 


She 


Dear little Bonnie, how heartless 
and cruel it was of me to come off 
this way and leave you to the same 
old grind! How cold-blooded those 
good friends of ours must have 
thought. me when I spent the last 
hoarded penny for those vanities of 
vanities, and flew away from. the’ sor- 
did life like a butterfly, 
while you remained to wear the loath- 
some calicoes and to work your. little 
body to death! 

You, of course, from the bottom of 
your dear, fond heart, thought it was 
all meet and proper, and no idea of 
my monstrous selfishness dawned on 
you as you helped me pack the dainty 
silk-lined gowns, the picture hats and 
all the other folderol. But, Bonnie, 
on my word of honor, this time there 
was method in my madness; those 
lovely confections are my armor, and 
no man can withstand their charm. 
Do you understand? I have decided 
to marry for money, to embark on the 
treacherous sea of matrimony, and 
nothing on earth can deter me from 
so doing. 

Don’t drop a tear for me, but. look 
at the matter philosophically. Iam 
sick of flirting, illusive love-making— 
tired of sowing for others to weep, 
and all that sort of thing, and now 
that I have declared war I'll select a 
suitable party and make the campaign 
both quick and decisive; then you 
and I will both bid good-bye to pov- 
erty and its wormwood. Before I left 
home I thought everything over care- 
fully. I am convineed now is» the 
time to strike for liberty. 1J--am 
twenty-four; it cannot be long, under 
the most. favorable conditions, until 
I'll be twenty-five—ah, it is bitter 
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twenty and twenty-four! Horrible! 
horrible!—I groan in spirit. 
But I must not borrow trouble; I 
will have no infant prodigies hanging 
ound when young Mr. Hallett comes. 
He has been unavoidably delayed for 
w days longer. 
You remember I told you there was 


» skeleton in this house. Well, I 


ive detected a tiny little bone to- 
* ™ + 7 1 + ; y } 1 
iy. Caro told me some things about 


Ford Hallett, Mr. Hallett’s brother. 
About two years ago, while he was 
1 New York, he fell in 


‘ . « ‘ a 
chorus girl, and nas been unaer a 
] with hic relation wer cine 
clo with his relations ever since 





that is to say, the relations are some- 


it strained. You'd understand it 
ter 1f you knew the famlly. iney 

1, ey oe cP Sp ew 

> the essence of pride, with reguiatl 

. os. 1] = a re “ea 
peacock-blue blood in their veins; be- 


>a long line of ances- 


tors to look to. I am glad we hav 
sucn 1. good old name; itis a mignty 
rr in this household. Mrs. Hal 
tt, Sr., so Caro says, is the pro t 
one in the family, and she has mourned 
ver her son’s love affair terribly; in 
ict, still watches him like a hawl 


She must have a great deal of char- 
1, 


ter, for when she heard of the reck 
; fellow’s infatuation for the poor 
little danseuse she put on her hat and 
Starte d for New York pt st-haste. 
And what a scene there must have 
been! Caro tub! 
and hard to do anything with, and 


— 


Says Ford is Ss 


the mother’s determination is also 
super! She raved and tore her 


er idolized darling laughed 

Now when Mrs. Hallett, 
Sr., found she could do nothing with 
1 





him she did not give up, nor did she 
, but she went to the ballet 
girl and threw her blue blood and the 
nighty honor of her ancestors at her 
slippered feet and begged for mercy. 
Caro said when Mrs. Hallett saw 
he girl she felt sorry for Ford, and 
her own heart was stirred, l 
was a beautiful little 
course she gained strength to 
her charms when she thoug 

tights, and the spangled ill 
skirts, and the vague rumors of in- 


numerable champagne suppers. 
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Caro said Ford never knew his 
mother had that interview with Lolita, 
and when he went to the train to see 
her off he was fearfully defiant, vow- 
ing he would not give up his sweet- 

i 


heart even if his family never looked 


» tater o. - rlleat¢ eS a 
at him again. Mrs. Hallett, Sr., held 
her peace and kissed him good-bye in 


he came 


home with a white face and hollow 
eyes, and told his mother Lolita had 
thrown him overboard, and he would 
1ever trust another woman as long as 
he lived. So much for diplomacy. 
Caro says—of course she wouldn’t 
care to have me repeat it to an out- 
sider—that he has always shown 
‘low tendencies;” he is the only one 


in the family who isn’t an aristocrat 
to the bone. 

When Ford was 
neighborhood of seventeen he 
a fort to visit his uncle, w 


r somethin 


where in the 
went t 
10 Was a 


some 


o 
- 





\fter he had been there about a week 
in love with a sol- 
This was an intoler- 
and not to be countenanced 
e. Mrs. Hallett, Sr., was 
summoned immediately and very soon 
put a quietus on that youthful ro- 
mance. 

And now, Bonnie, I have decided 
to marry him; it will be a great relief 
to his mother, I can 
only bring it to pass she will be the 
happiest mortal living. Mr. Hallett 
‘] I generously, 


says he'll ret 
too, for Ford has annoyed him world 


ju 
| 


and Caro says if 
er me 


t 
t 
eur 15 
I am sorry Lolit: 


has such liquid 


uidnight eyes when mine are gentian 
ue; I am sorry she has such quanti- 
ties of raven tresses when mine are 


g 
little tropical bird when I am tall and 
regal, and of the frigid zone. Buta 
sweetheart is one thing, and a wife— 
vell, that's different. 
Don’t think I shall 
story up against Mr. Ford Hallett. 
Not I. It happened long ago; be- 
sides, I have always admired men 
who have a history, they are so much 
more interesting than the other kind. 


yellow; I am sorry she is a graceful 
| 


treasure this 
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No doubt Ford and I will some day 
perhaps I can 


equally amusing. 


exchange confidences; 
dig up something 

The ‘‘ Boy”’ sent me lots of flowers 
this afternoon. They are beautiful. 
He certainly has faultless taste, but 
alas, they cannot take the awful greasy 
shadow of the ice cream off of my 
Caro says he is madly in love 
with me. Mostabsurd Caro! Heigh- 
ho! twenty and twenty-four! 

Pray for my success with the idol 
of the ‘‘ House of Hallett.” 

Yours with love and great expecta- 
tions, 


dress. 


CAPRICE. 
P. S.—You will find my home let- 
ter enclosed. 


Il 
Tali wild, July 5 


Bonnlk, Ford Hallett is here. le 
came last night and I was ready for 
him. I had on my sea-foam green 
organdie and my white hat crowned 
with the exquisite plumes, and Caro 
said Ford could not take his eyes off 
me. He is very handsome. Tall, 
broad-shouldered, with dark hair and 
mustache, and the most fascinating 
eyes I ever looked into. Iam glad 
I've decided to marry him; if this 
were not the case I should be an un- 
happy girl indeed, for I am more 
taken with him than any man I ever 
met. Caro says we look as if we 
were made for each other. This I 
consider a good omen. You think I 
am joking, but I was never more 
serious in my life. 

Somehow I keep thinking of poor 
little Lolita. Her heart must have 
bled to have given up such a lover as 
this. No doubt she has found another 
by now. Iam wearing all my pret- 
tiest clothes and looking my best, I 
think. 

Last evening it was chilly, and so I 
put on my gray dress and gray toque. 
What an artistic combination that 
dress is, with its white satin and chif- 
fon trimmings! It makes one think 
f a silver seagull. 

We took a long drive, Ford and I. 
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As we drove along I thought to my- 
self, ‘‘ Bonnie has been ironing the 
whole blessed day, and now she is 
resting on the front steps with a tired 
little white face,” and that thought 
nerved me on to victory. 

We had a heavenly time; the even- 
ing was perfect, and I thoroughly en- 
joyed myself. He did one thing, 
however, I did not fancy; when we 
were in the city he insisted on stop- 
ping at a street corner—and one of 
the principal ones at that—to listen 
to the Salvation Army rant for nearly 
a half-hour. I was provoked, exceed- 
ingly so, but I didn’t say anything; it 
is just a trifle too soon to bring in 
complaints. He seemed to be great- 
ly taken with the captain; she really 
was quite pretty and had a remark- 
ably sweet voice, but he showed a 
frightful lack of something when he 
remarked he thought those ugly poke 
bonnets were beautiful. I can read 
him through as I would an open book; 
as a matter of fact, he was teasing me. 
Coming home he was charming. le 
is the kind of man who knows exact- 
ly what to say and the right mo- 
ment to say it. He said he felt he 
had known me all his life; that per- 
haps we had met in some bright star 
in the long ago, and he vowed never 
to forget how I looked when he first 
saw me in the green dress with the 
pink rose at my belt. Bonnie, that 
is what they all say, but they don’t 
all say it as he does. His manner is 
magnetic in the extreme. When we 
reached home he helped me out in 
the most graceful way, and as I walked 
slowly toward the house I was still 
under the spell of his dark eyes. 

What was my disgust to see the 
‘*Infant” sitting on the porch, look- 
ing forlorn and dejected, and he had 
an enormous box of candy for me— 
chocolates, Bonnie, the kind you love. 
I felt like boxing his ears and send- 
ing him home, for a scheme had been 
forming in my mind to sit on the 
porch in the moonlight with Mr. Hal- 
lett. I think a girl is always at her 
best in the moonlight. But the boy 
has an angelic face, the sort to incite 
sympathy. He resembles a picture I 
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once saw of a young man who took 
the part of St. John in the Passion 

Play; moreover, you know my fail- 
ing, how hard it is for me to resist 
admiration, so I stopped a moment to 
let him bask in the light of my smiles. 
And then he took advantage of me 
and did a thing I can never forgive— 
he invited me to go driving with him 
to-night. Now, the loss of one even- 
ing perhaps seems trivial to an out- 
sider, but it is vital that I should 
have every minute to devote to Ford 
Hallett; he may not stay here long, 
or I may have to leave, or a thousand 
unforeseen events may occur. Caro 
was trying to entertain the love-lorn 
swain, but she said it was a herculean 
task—he wasinconsolable. He is too 
unsophisticated to observe the yawn- 
ing gulf of years stretching between 
us. I must get rid of him some way; 
however, it is a pretty poor sort of 
girl who cannot manage these small 
affairs. Oh, I don’t intend to hurt 
his feelings; I'll deal gently with the 
boy. I’ve got to dispose of him, 
though. Mayhap he’ll get the measles 
1 the whooping cough. 

Caro expects to give her german 
next week. Ford and I will lead it. 
I intend to wear my white gauze 
dress; he cannot resist its entrancing 
beauty, and will be compelled to sur- 
render. 

You will find my usual paternal 
tt I think father can 


letter enclosed. 
find no flaw in it. 
Your devoted 
CAPRICE. 


IV 
Idlewild, July 14. 


I rounp your letter at my place 
on the breakfast table—such a dear, 
sweet letter, just like Bonnie. There 
was a fragrant bunch of violets with 
it. Such chivalrous attentions touch 
my heart even as they touched the 
heart of the lamented Lolita. 

What a lot of good advice you have 
sent me! I note what you say about 
flirting, you straitlaced Puritan; you 
think even a mild flirtation is a blot 
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on a fair maiden’s name. And it is 
exactly like you to be more taken 
with my déte noire than with the man 
Iam going to marry. It is your 
tender heart that finds you invariably 
on the hopeless side. His name is 
Robin Carey, a nice name, and suits 
him so well. It is doys in general I 
object to and not this one in particu- 
lar. As to flirting, don’t you know 
when a man has a heart it is con- 
structed on an entirely different plan 
froma girl’s? From reliable sources I 
learn that most men are heartless. Ten 
men have proposed to me, Bonnie, 
within the last few years—I do not 
refer to this conceitedly, but only to 
prove to you by results that my the- 
ory is not without personal proof. 
Nine of these men, who to all appear- 
ances were madly in love with me, 
are now settled in comfortable homes, 
dwelling in bliss with adored wives. 
And the other one, you know, is dead 
from natural causes. I used to think 
in days gone by if I could find one 
man who I thought would blow out 
his brains for love of me I would 
marry him. I have changed im- 
measurably of late. I don’t believe 
Ford Hallett would blow his brains 
out for a soul on earth; he’s got too 
much sense for that. 

When I made up my mind to marry 
for money I never dreamed fate would 
send me such a desirable lover. I 
promise you I'll flirt no more. 

I hardly know what to tell you first, 
so many things have happened. . . . 

I am so sorry, Bonnie. I have only 
just started this letter, and Caro 
wants me to go driving. I haven't 
told you athing. Weare onthe go 
every blessed minute. I'll wait until 
I get home, and then we will have 
cozy talks all about everything. I 
never could write when I am visiting. 

I am glad father enjoyed my letter. 
How good he is! I don’t see how he 
happened to be my father. 

Ford Hallett has many of the 
symptoms; he is absent-minded, has 
little appetite, and takes lonely walks 
by moonlight. 

You see, being in the same house, 
we are thrown constantly together, 
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he gazed at me as an accusing angel 
might. Great heavens, what have I 
done! His mother treats me coldly, 
too The wi a has come to prett 
pass if a girl cannot pick out the man 
she tends to! rry 

Caro wo! n ext te gown fron 
Paris [t $ a surprise from Mr 
Hallett He is a king among hus- 
bands. The dress was a heavy whit 
silk embroidered in gold and trimmed 
with reallace. It was the handsomest 
thing of the kind I have ever seen. 
She was quite imposing, and looked 
better than ever before 

My simple white gauze became me 
well I was completely satisfied with 
it, but oh, Bonnie, is it not enough to 
try the patience of a saint?—/hat bo} 


= D am o0 1 oni 
stepped on it and the mutil: 
| 


awful; it is 


y wrecked. If his 


Ford says it wou 


He was 


Satta 
a UVit 





al 7 ; 
hard name, and } 
as if he would like to kill him. 

I am tired and sl py, and cannot 
think Il am afraid you will not be 











Last night, after the guests had one 


and ail de part 1. Caro and Mr. Hal 
lett, Ford and I talked for nearly an 


lis Case. 





no doubt 





wantec 
I flew “Se 
ew to dreams 
You remember when 
i how | 


Said he 





to tell me somethin 
4 


> , 
oT love-lit eyes. 


saved my 


' , , mA 
cake and apples as long as I could 
before I would eat them? I am the 
same about this 


Yours wearily and happily, 
CAPRICE. 


he fireside letter enclosed. 


& = 
My Dear Bonnie: This household 
is topsy-turvy, and all the members 
are furious Mr. Ford Hallett, the 
Philistine, is desperately in love with 


captain of the Salvation Army. 
Caro, and the kind- 
Hallett, 


He confessed to 
hearted Caro sent 
Sr., immediately; in 


fact, she is here 

now, and overcome by the blow. She 
declares he will bring her to the grave 
yet. Of course you are wondering 
what can be the objection to a Salva- 
tion captain. Itis hard to make any- 
Nevertheless, I do 
Hailett is a worldly 


} 
one underst 
, 


perfectly. Mrs. 




















lis | 








| 
| 
| 











ratic back to hear him rave around; 












res 
()} 
T ) 
e since o f . out the devious 
roings on Wi every time We 
=? 
went tod ve, which was aimost cally, 
he insisted on going down where the 
. : | 
Salvation Army was, where he would 
+1, 
camp ind gaze at that pretty Captain 
he would be quiet all the blessed time 
1 " aon . 7 
e was speaking, and when she sang 
| never answ a | a que sti0n | 
o* ] sat if ha haarda * ra 
skec im qaoubdt if he hearda word 
I said. Oh, yes, I see a great man 
] } ay TS es - 
things, and I presume his ‘* low tend- 
encies” will kill his poor mother in 
the end. But s says he 1s very sus 
1- ’ + 
cepti ind thinks if she can separat 
them a Wil ve smooth phe ¢ 1S 
. 
that he was st S t over the sol 
: 
( s daughter, and acted insanely 
7 sa lL, 1 
en I ta deserted him. I should 
tetente ata enneta Saat it aes 
think she would feel guiity when she 
emembers what part she played in 
+} } rts ‘ - ; " hat 11 
the desertion. Caroline says they all 


ok to me for help in this trying hour. 

But I assure you, Bonnie, after 
giving the matter due deliberation, 
I have come to the conclusion it would 





bearisky business to marry him. You 
see, his ‘‘low tendencies” might crop 
out any time; hi ight fall in love 
d gi 1r his typewriter 
or some vaudevi ueen I’d have 
to be on the watch constantly. Bi 


} 
A 
} 
i 


a roars Racha anyway ; it ooks to me now 
his mother has a handinit. I'd 
hate to be at her mercy. However 
the next time he desires to tell me 
something I am going to insist on his 
relieving his mind. 
I am about discouraged. It has 
been a pretty expensive campaign 
My clothes are sadly damaged. Robin 





THE 


on’t believe he has much of 
7 
i 
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. 7 
Carey took me < 





ring the other day 
the second time I have gone with 


him and though the clouds were 
Ss 

heavy when we = he drove so 

far we could not reach shelter before 


the rain came down in torrents, con- 





1 \ 
rag and my hat a sight to be- 
hol And is a large hole in 
the heel of every ing e silk stocking 
I have Silk stocl igs are the most 
pel shable objects on this earth. As 
I said before, it has been an expensive 


campaign, and furthermore, I am con- 
vinced that clothes play a very small 
part in the mind of Mr. Ford Hallett, 
if a woman in a hideous bonnet anda 
I ‘oe dress has con- 
quered his heart 

The Boy brought me a present this 
afternoon, an Mey oe art 
set with diamonds; it must have taken 
juite a ‘while. I 
suppose after all the havoc he wrought 
he wanted to get even in some way. 
When he asked me if I would accept 


10S 


_ 
4 





his pin money for qui 


it, I said ‘** Oh, seat hte: ’ just as if 
I had always been in the habit 
of accepting diamond hearts from 
everybody Wi dn’t dear father be 





. : +4 a 1:1, 
shocked! He s he would like to 
have some sentiment engraved on the 
} 1 ¥ ++ nm } 7 a) } 

back of it, and I hummed, softly, 


Twenty and twenty-four. 

ve r: Caro came in ile I was 
writi so I stopped for a few min- 
utes. She thinks my heart is beau- 
tiful, but has taken my breath away. 
She says Robin Carey is worth a mil- 
lion dollars if he is worthacent. If 
the hea1 td cost five hundred dol- 
: 


ars, as she seems to think, I must re- 











tur ‘though it rend my soul. He 
isa ar boy, Bonnie. He has one of 


those open, readable faces 
son were 


if a per- 
picking out a brother it 
would be impossible to find a better 
design. 
I think I'll come home, sister mine; 
the family is so much upset over 
and I am disgusted with him 
also. You know I never did care for 
family wrang 
Yours witl 


egrets, 


fond love and vain re- 


CAPRICE. 











VII 


g 

3onNIE, Bonnie, ‘‘ there is a tide 
in the affairs of men.”’ The strang- 
est thing has happened to me—I an 
engaged to my boy lover! I’ve got 


propose Such a burst of eloquence 

it swept me off my feet I was pow- 
-1 ‘ J } ‘ y 

erless before such adoration. And 


Bonnie, he swore he would kill him- 





self if ro wou lIdn’t be his wife, and 
good ; prac his face owed he had 
nerve enough todoit. I never saw 


such a set mouth on a human being, 


and I feared he might have aconcealed 
we: } 


YES.” 


4 
| - 
pon on his person, so I said 


I didn’t care to sail under 


I told him I was poor 





ac all about the nu- 
sting members of oul 
large fami y, fathers struggies and 
your blessed unselfishness. his 


avowal only fired him to new elo- 


quence. I found out I could start on 
the million dollars when eS ) 
disposed. After he got calan d down 
a little I spoke of the difference in 
ourages. I couldn't look into his eyes 
ind be other t 1 truthful 

When I made this confession he 
was shocked beyond measure to think 
I could be so mistaken He is 
twenty-eight years old Just heav- 
ens, how can anyone look so young 
and be so old, so very old! It is 
his smooth, frank face, together with 


t 
the way he dresses, for he is several 
inches taller than I am. Since I 
have promised to be his I have found 
out a good many things: one is, he 
has traveled t over; 
another, that he speaks five or six 


i 
languages. How can anyone know 
so much and disguise it soadmirably? 


His boundless money is an assured 
thing; his f s id, and he left 
him the bulk of his large fortune. 
You should see my engagement ring 
—Caro has nothing so large or so 
handsome 

Dearest little sister, I am coming 
home; my mission on earth is ended, 
and we will plan for the wedding. 


Ss 


ther is dé 





SET 


Mine, dear, must necessarily be a 
uiet one, as our funds have ebbed 
yw, but yours shall be the most bril- 
iant event ever witnessed; moreover, 
in the home of Mrs. Robin Carey. 

Caro is delighted with the turn of 
affairs. She couldn’t understand why 
I was so indifferent to the prize that 
all the other girls in this vicinity had 
striven so heroically to obtain. But 
she thought I had fallen under the 
witchery of the irresistible Ford, and 
of course longed to make a match be- 
tween us if possible. She says, how- 
ever, he is a paupe r beside Robin. 
She laughed when I explained mat- 
ters 


My heart feels a little sad when I 
think how good, how very good Robin 
is to me, and how much I am to 
him. This is the reaction, the in- 
evitable remorse. I have never felt 


so toward anyone before—perha 
this is the awakening of that 
wealth of love you think I have hi 
den away in my heart. There, now, 
I do not want to be maudlin or senti- 
mental 

I'll let you know in my next letter 
at what time I am coming home. 
Caro doesn’t want me to leave yet, 
but since Ford fell from grace this is 
not the heaven it was 

Robin sends love to his sister that 
is to be. Bonnie, you will adore him. 

In sweet contentment, 

CAPRICE. 

Afterthought —I wonder what father 

will think. 


Vill 


Idlewild, September 1. 

My Dearest Bonnie: I leave for 
home next Wednesday. Lately, by 
some hook or crook, I seem to have 
got into paradise or some other 
place equally comfortable I believe 
Robin Carey is responsible for it. 
There never was another Robin Carey, 
and there will never be any happiness 
for me away from him 

You who know me better than I do 
myself must realize what it means for 
me to acknowledge that. 






wo Ae Napanee 




















TAKEN AT 


I wonder if I can make you under- 
stand. The soldier’s daughter, the 
fair Lolita and the Salvation captain 
turned out to be one and the same. 
That was what Ford Hallett wanted 
to tell me. You see, he thought I 
might help him to bring a happy end- 
ing to his troubles. He will never 
know what designs I had on him. 
You are the only person who knows, 
my trusted little oyster. 

It appears Lolita left the stage so 
he would lose all trace of her, and 
she judged wisely. He did, though 
at no time did he relinquish the hope 
of finding her. In fact, he didn’t 
give up his love for her from the 
minute he saw her face, years ago. 

She had a frightful time to keep 
from starving to death, and finally 
drifted intothe Salvation Army. The 
first evening Ford went driving with 
me he heard her voice. He said he 
thought he was dreaming, and then, 
he saw her, and it was all up 
with him again. To think I never 
knew of the wild tumult that raged 
in his heart that day! 

As I recall it now I remember how 
charmingly she raised the tambourine 
over her head, how archly she looked 
when sang, how fearlessly and 
divinely she prayed. 

Lolita was here at the house for a 
few days. She is beautiful, there 
isn’t a question of that—positively 
bewitching, and don’t you breathe it, 
she seemed more refined to me than 
Mrs. Hallett, Sr. Robin thought so, 
t Poor girl! her life has been pa- 
thetic enough for a popular novel. 

Now they are married—forgiven, 
and to-day are crossing the deep blue 


a] ' 
alas. 


she 


Oo, 


/ 


TIGHT ENOUGH 


1)‘ \LLY—I shall have to get a new | 


Mapce—Why so, dear? 


até 


Do.ity—Since I came here I have gained two pounds. 
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sea on their way for a brief honey- 
moon. ‘Truly Ford Hallett has ful- 
filled the promises of his boyhood; 
but no doubt this will end his ‘‘low 
tendencies.” May they live happy 
forevermore! I hope Robin will be 
as devoted and true to me. 

And row Mrs. Hallett, Sr., says 
Lolita was adopted by the soldier’s 
wife. Take that with a grain of salt; 
at the same time, who knows but she 
may have royal blood in her veins? 
When I come home I'll tell you all 
about it. 

Robin insists on an early day. I 
shouldn’t wonder if he fellowed me 
on the next train. His mother is 
lovely to me and can’t do enough for 
my pleasure. 

Robin just came in—how my hand 
shakes! He brought you a beautiful 
present—guess what it is! 

We shall go abroad for two years. 
identical with mine. 
How could I have been so mistaken? 
Think what I might have missed! I 
have a helpless sort of feeling that his 
money didn’t cut so much figufe in 
the match, after all. I wonder if it 
did? 

I don’t believe any girl ever had so 
many flowers; he sends me exquisite 
white roses every day. I think it is 
lovely to be the first sweetheart, and 
he says it is loveliest to be the last. 

My trip has been all that anyone 
could desire. Be sure and meet me 
at the train. 

Yours with deepest 
love, 


His tastes are 


and fondest 
CAPRICE. 
I wonder if we can reconcile father 
to prosperity. 


BEFORE 





vathing suit made. 











THE SMART SET 


ROSES 


N! /T the bright petals of Provencal bloom 
4 Which the enamored troubadours once poured 
At courts of Love before those they adored; 
Not the resplendent blossoms that illume 
The ruined fanes of once renowned Fay aim; 
Not the flower-flames Damascus gardens hoard, 
Wherein is such a wealth of attar stored; 
Not English roses heavy with perfume! 
Nay, none of these my fancy captivates; 
he blossoms of the climbing vine 
She tends and trains with such a loving care. 
Their modesty her shy demureness mates; 
Upon her cheeks their tender crimsons shine, 
And round her hovers their sweet, wilding air 


*S 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Wa 


TROUBLES OF THE RICH 


\ | RS. PARVENUE—The reason we stay longer in the country, my dear, 
4 is because your papa is beginning to make so much money. 
GrorGIE—Say, ma, do you think we'll ever get so high-toned that we will 


have to stay in the country till it’s cold enough to freeze you? 
2 
Wwe 


APPROPRIATE TO THE SEASON 


~ UB-EDITOR—I like the style of this writer; his story has quite a swing 
- to it. 
Epiror—Then we'd better publish it with our hammock literature. 


2% 
CERTAIN TO BE DISCREDITED 
D' ICTOR—This inactive life is killing you. What you need is excitement. 
Why don’t you take an interest in public affairs? 


Patient—Because everybody would call me a hypocrite if I said I was 
in politics for my health. 





















—— 
Par S. 
E cabinet de travail de René 

Langlois, avocat. Son visage, 


d'un travail- 
grands yeux 
bleus limpides et bons et égayé par un 
sourire gracieux et tendre. Sous l‘homme 
] 


de labeur, on devine un homme a l’ame 


comme celui 


] ~ ] v r } 4% 
eur, est eclaire par deux 





sentimentale, au coeur délicat. 

René Langlois vient d’atteindre la 
trentieme annee. 

Maurice Pringeot, son visiteur et son 
ami—méme age—est tout autre: il est 


mis ala derniere mode, un gardénia a la 
moustaches en 

pommade, musqué, 
beau parleur, exubérant, vaniteux, plein 
de lui-méme, n'‘interrompant son verbi- 
age que pour donner dans la 


r oups-de-ceil et 


boutonniére, les crocs 


conquerants, cire, 


glace de 
vérifier si 
l'équilibre de sa coiffure, l"yharmonie de 
sa cravate et les plis réguliers de son ir- 
réproachable veston ne sont en rien dé- 

L’entretien des deux amis, com- 
depuis quelque temps déja, con- 


fréquents 


rangés. 
mence 


tinne 
tinue. 


Mavurice—Oui, mon cher vieux, 
voila la mission de confiance que je 
demande a ton amitié de remplir. 

. Est-ce dit? 

René—C’est bien délicat. I] me 
semble que, dans un cas pareil, le 
mieux serait d’agir par soi-méme. Si 
tu aimes sinctrement Mme. Dan- 
COUTE . =. « 

Mavurice—Je ne l’aime pas du tout. 
Je la veux pour femme, oui. Mais 
c’est bien loin d’étre la méme chose. 
Cette jeune veuve, qui du reste n’est 
pas mal du tout, a surtout 4 mes yeux 
un mérite exceptionnel: une trés belle 
fortune. Je ne me soucie qu’a moitié 
d’aliéner ma liberté pour une femme, 
méme jolie, mais j’y consens pour 
vingt-cing mille francs de rente. 

René—Tu sais, mon cher Maurice, 
que je n’envisage pas du tout le ma- 
riage comme toi. 


LE COMMISSIONNAIRE 


perie 


Boucherit 


Mavurice—Une association? 

René—Non, l’union de deux Ames! 

Mavurice—Justement, c’est parce 
que je sais que tu cultives le ‘‘ bleu” 
avec passion que tu ne vois dans 
deux époux que deux pigeons des- 
tinés & roucouler jusqu’a la fin de 
leurs jours avec la permission de M. 
le maire, que je te charge de peindre 
ma flamme & Mme. Dancourt. On 
m’a dit que c’était une femme dans 
ton genre, une réveuse, une senti- 
mentale, une éthérée. C’est un ter- 
rain si nouveau pour moi que je 
ferais, en y marchant tout seul, cer- 
tainement des bétises! Tandis que 
toi, tu pinceras de la guitare, tu chan- 
teras une romance d’amour, au besoin 
tu lui diras des vers! Tout cela pour 
mon compte et sans que j’aie 4 me 
fatiguer. Et quand tu me l’auras 
ainsi conquise, j’entrerai en scéne, et 
je ferai la reste! 


II 


RENE (seu/)\—Me voila bien! Com- 
ment ai-je été assez sot pour pro- 
mettre ace fou de Maurice ce qu'il 
me demandait? Aller dire & Mme. 
Dancourt qu'il l’aime et solliciter 
sa main pour le compte de M. 
Maurice Pringeot! Mais c’est abom- 
inable, c’est insensé! D’abord, 
je mentirai impudemment, puisqu’il 
m’a déclaré qu’il ne l’aimait pas du 
tout et que c’était pour sa dot 
seule. Quelle horreur! : 
Puis, il me faudra vanter ses qual- 
ités. . . . Et ot sont-elles, ces 
qualités? Alors, je devrai lui 
en préter qu'il n’a pas! 
C’est de l’escroquerie! 
sur la qualité de la 


Trom- 
mar- 








avoir 


je ferai le malheur de sa vi 


C'est odieux! 

Aussi vais-je dire & Maurice que je 
ne ferai pas la démarche q m’a de- 
mal dé 

Pourtant, j'ai promis! Un 
honnéte hon n'a qi parole! 

Et puis, uuvre Maurice, 
il a l’air de désirer ce ma igre ! 








puisque 


jamais je n’aurais avoué mon amour. 
ujours mariée avec un 


417 - ’ A ay 111 , 17 > ‘ 
autre Autant vaut alors que ce soit 





7 7 - 1 
Courag* Il me restera le travail! 
C’est le bonheur aussi! 
T 
i 
II 
CHEZ Mme. Dancourt. Salon coquet. 
Mme. Dancourt, trés-jolie, ns minau- 
derie, élégante dans sa gran sim- 


piicite, le visage aimable et ouvert, est 




















déclaration a faire, et que vous n’osez 
| 
nas 
pas. - 
REN! X Cnt « en efret } ai une de 
7 - + " - * + , 
CiaTat I Ll Vi S 
Mme. DANcOoURT ( ment)—U ne 
aecia nf mn en OSez 
RENI Madame, il y a au monde un 
homme qui vous ain ’ 
Mure. Dancourt (éaissant les yeux) 
Ah?! ‘ 
me J | 
RENE . . « Qui vous aime et 
qui sc rait au com { ae ia 7o1e, Sil 
si vous le lui rendiez un peu! 


t (trés-tendre)—Rien 


Mme. DANCOUI 


qu'un peu? 


. i = ° . 
RenE—Beaucoupl'’enivrerait! . . . 

(S’exaltant) Oui, madame, cet homme 

asu apprécier tout ce qu’il y a en vous 


incom- 


coeur. 

votre mari, madame, unir sa des- 

tinée & la vétre, confondre ses senti- 

ments avec si suaves, 

qui vous animent, vous consacrer 
t 


ous les batte- 
| 


ceux Sil 








ments de son cceur, suivre la vie la 
main dans votre ain, dans cette 
fusion des Ames qu’est le vrai mariage, 
tel qu il doit étre q lréve! . ° ° 
Un mot, dites un mot, et celui-la, le 
plus heureux des hommes, viendra 
tomber a vos pieds 


Mme. Dancourt (émue)—Ecou- 
Une autre ferait de 
la coquetterie, jouerait a 1l’étonne- 











ment et, toute ravie qu’elle fit 


des airs rés¢ 


arait rves ct mysterieux. 


? 


Moi, non. le suis brutale dans ma 
sincérité. Ce que vous venez de dire 

e touche profondément et répond, 
€ l'avoue, au vaeu de I }coceu 

Ri NE { Lissle Cl Uu Hl Pe yrs ide }) ent) - 
BR «+s Je ne savals pas. 

h als alors . . 

Mme. Dancourt—Oui, c’est vrai. 
Mon pauvre mari, a son lit de mort, 
aprés quelques mois d'une union tres 
douce et dont jamais mon coeur ne 


perara le souvenir, a ecu ie Courage ae 
me conseiller, de m’ordonner 
remarier. Ma con 
en repos sous ce rapport. i 
laissé venir & moi les propositions, et 


presque 





de me 





uSS1 1 


je vous confesse qu'il en est venu 
plusieurs. Jen’en ai accepté aucune. 
Si j’'admets l’idée d’une seconde union 
je la veux telle qu’était la premiere, 
avec une conformité compl id 





et de sentiments; 14 seulement est le 
bonheur, parce que laseulement est la 
véritable c unique 
de tout ve: la seulement— 
je dirai le mot—est l’amour! 
Alors, j’aiattendu. 

} 


coup m’ont fait des décli 


ymmunauté, source 


bon mena 


1 
irations pilus 


ins bien tournées. ive 


ou m¢ 
} 11 > v7 ’ , + £ 
seui qui nem enait pas fait <¢ 


met! 


st précisé- 
it celui de qui.j’aurais voulu l’en- 
temdre. . .. A j‘aurais 
répondu . . . en lui tendant ma 
main, ott j’‘aurais mis mon cceur. 





~01997.12 
Ceiul-ia 





mais la serre 


Mime. Dancout 


peine 


‘t le regarde, étonnée.) 


René (se Zevant)—Voila ma mission 
remplie, madame. Puisque 
vous m’avez compris sibien . . . 
et si vite, je crois que le mieux sera 
maintenant que cette affaire se traite 
directement entre les _ intéressés. 
J ignorais que vos sentiments s’étaient 
déja ainsi précisés et que j’allais livrer 
l'assaut A une place déja prise. Ex- 
cusez mon indiscréte intervention, je 
vous prie. 

Mme. Dancourt-——Que voulez-vous 
dire? 

René—Mon role était déja assez ir- 
réculier et assez difficile. . , 
Maurice aurait du moins bien fait de 


COMMISSTONNAIRE 
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m’avertir que la bataille était gagnée 
d’avance! 

Mme. Dancourt—Maurice! .. . 
Qui ca, Maurice? Nous ne 
nous comprenons pas, monsieur! 

Renfé—Maurice Pringeot, qui m'a 
venir qu'il vous 
aimait et qu’il sollicitait votre main, 
que vous me 
a lui accorder. 

Mme. Dancourt— Maurice Prin- 
geot! . . . Cet égoiste vaniteux et 


sot, cette gravure de modes sans es- 


prié de vous dire 


> paraissez toute disposée 


prit et sans coeur, ce coureur de dots 
mais 
ma fortune, parce qu’il est a la céte! 

C’est lui qui veut étre mon 
mari? Mais jamais de la 
vie jamais! . Ah! 


- vr lini 1 . ; lia- 
c’est pour lui que vous parliez! 


qul recherche, non ma personne, 


i 


Pauvre sotte que je suis! j’avais 
cru — 
RENE (troubl/é)—Qu'aviez-vous pu 


croire 
Moe. 


rien. 


Dancourt—Rien . . 
(Elle porte son mouchoir a ses yeux.) 
RENE (frés-éntu) 
Mme. Dancourt 


4 . 
nonte dae 


Vous pleurez? 
-Oui, je pleure de 
vous, vous qui 
me connaissez depuis longtemps, qui 
auriez pu rendre que j’avais 
quelque chose dans la téte et dans le 
cceur, vous avez pu croire, fiit-ce un 
instant, que je consentirais jamais a 
étre la de cet étre! 


penser que 


compre 


femme . 
Voila pourquoijepleure! . . . Et 
aussi pour autre chose! Allons, 
adieu, Monsieur Langlois! . . . Je 
ne vous en veux pas, mais vous m’avez 
fait beaucoup de mal! 

(Elle s‘effondre fauteuil et 
sanglote. ) 


sur wun 


RENE (essayant de se reprendre)— 
Voyons, madame. j Pardon- 
nez-moice que j'ai dit, et surtout par- 
donnez-moi d’insister encore! <— 
Je vous assure que vous jugez trop 
sévérement ce pauvre Maurice: il a 
qualités . . . et entre vos 
mains, votre exquise influ- 
ence . : . 

Mme. Dancourt (violemment)—Oh! 
c'est trop! . . . Taisez-vous, par 


des 


sous 
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Entendre 
mM... pervous! . . Non, 





non tenez, llez-vous-en! 
Je vous en prie! RENE (seu/)—C’est done vrai! Un 
RENE—]e m’en vais, madame.  pareil bonheur est-il possible? Moi 
Puisque vous le voule moi, le ma de Juliette! Ce que j 
Mais je ne comprends vraiment n’osais pas réver! Et elle m’‘aime! 
pas , et par une adorable interversion des 
Mme. Dancourr (/uz satstssant les roles c'est elle qui m’a offerte cette 
(eux mains)—Vous ne comprenez pas? félicité celeste 
it vais yous faire com- (// s int nht.) 
prend1 Monsieur Langlois, Sapristi! Et Maurice? 
apres un quiproquo aussi douloureux, Ou’est-ce que je vais lui dire? 
et puisque j al laisse ¢€ pper tout-a Comment lui raconter? 
l’heure mon secret, n ne devo1 Je croyais faire un mensonge, et j'ai 
plus nous revoil Sachez donc tout fait une félonie! Mais non, 
Vous étes assez loyal pour que j apres tout! J plaidé sa cause! 
peére que vous oublier¢ : Eh Seulement, j’ai perdu! : Cela 
bien! oui, j’aim« j'aime de m’arrive souvent au Tribunal, et si 
pl is longte mps le seul homme j'ai gagné la mienne, de cause, c’est 
parmi tous ceux « j'ai vus, ag bien sans le vouloir Et puis, 
j‘aurais voulu donner mon existen du reste, chacun pout 
et apporter le bonheur! | Le DomestiguE (entrax’t)—Une let- 
connaissais son intelligen< yncceur, tre pour Monsieut 
et j’espérais, quoiqu’il ne m’eit RENE (/tsant)—'‘‘Cher vieux, si tu 
jamais rien dit, qu’un jour peut-éetre n’as pas été chez Mme. D——, n’y 
Tout-a-l"heure, quand vous vas pas. Je suis enchanté de t’éviter 
m'avez parlé, j'ai cru que c’était pour cette corvée. J’aitrouvé bien mieux! 
lui que vous parliez. Et j’ai été MHuit cent mille francs de dot et des 
heureuse, bien heureuse! Dans ma_ espérances! La fille d’un banquier! 
joie, j'ai livré mon secret... Un réve! Comme femme, elle ne 


je vous ai dit que mon cceur était & vaut pas Mme. D , mais c’est 
lui, rien qu’a | a lui! 


ui, tout a lui . . «  Vaccessoire; le principal, c’est la 
Mais, au lieu d’étre vous-méme, caisse! Je te raconterai tout cela. 


vous n’étiez que l’envoyé de ce Prin- Sais-tu ce que tu devrais faire, toi? 
geot! Epouse donc Mme. D——! Vous 
René (¢remb/ant)—Au lieu d’étre roucouleriez ensemble! Ce _ serait 


moi-méme? . . . Aji-je bien en- parfait! Veux-tu que j’aille lui parler 
tendu? . . . (Lombant a genoux) pourtoi? ‘Tout & ton service.—Mav- 
Juliette! . . . RICE.” 


na 
TO ERR IS HUMAN 


CRAwh YRD—Many of us know e 


10ugh to believe only half what we hear. 
CrRABSHAW—But the trouble is that most of us believe the wrong half. 


y 
S 


~~ 
oe 


ros 


NEVER MISSED IT 


~~ ERALDINE—You lost your head when you were here last night. 
J Geratp—Well, I could spare it; I had yours on my shoulder. 














By 


sa SAY, old chap,” 
ling at the end of 

st porch to the elder w 
above him over the gambrel 


‘do you like this Summer 


said t 
t 


do not,” snapped the elder, 

dropping a cone on the veranda roof 
x emphasis. ‘‘ I’d move away from 

t to-morrow if I could.” 
‘*What offends you? 


here quite interesting.” 


I find things 


‘*Of course you do. In the first 
place, you are young,” replied the 
Titan, crushingly. ‘‘In the next 
place, consider your altitude, com- 
pared with mine, and your limited 
range of vision. What do you see? 
The piazza and the reading-room, 


with a peep into the second-story par- 
lor, and a bare one at that, from your 
corner position. Wait till you grow 
up, young man, and burgeon out un- 
til you command a whole fagade of 
windows, as I do, and instead of find- 


ing things merely interesting, you'll 
find them too much so.” 

**Is that possible?” 

‘Quite. From your lower com- 


mand of lawn and piazza you get 
nothing but the coquetries of young 
folk and the social platitudes of older 
fools making themselves strenuously 
agreeable to people they care nothing 
about. Here, above, I hold in survey 
the quarters where these people live 
and drop the mask, and I assure you, 
Pinette, far from it being merely in- 
teresting, I find it astoundingly ab- 
sorbing.’ 

“Then why do you wish to move 
away?” asked the youngling, inno- 
cently. 


‘* Because,” replied the patriarch, 


WHISPERING PINES 


Fletcher Cowan 


‘TI feel it is not the true duty of a 
Pine to stand by and make a silent 
study of local color that is the right- 
ful property of a Pinero. Shiver my 
my mission is for nobler 
work than being either curious or 
ethical. I was born to wave my tuft- 
ings in the wind, to sigh and sough in 
whimsey of its mood; upthrow my 
silhouette against the rising moon, 
and fret the glory of the sunsets that 
poets rave about.” 


: into 
fascicies, 


‘““It would be well if you would 
keep to that,” retorted the young- 
ling, ‘‘ without peeping into the 


threadbare domesticities that end in 
deflowering life of all its honey and 
romance.”’ 

The big Pine stretched his limbs 
with an affectation of weary superi- 
ority, and said: 

‘*Cherish your dreams, my strip- 
ling—I can never make you remem- 
ber that down there by the piazza 
you see only the agreeable side of 
everything. The stock-in-trade con- 
ventions of society apparently charm 
you: the bow and smirk, the saunter 
and the dawdle, with all the concom- 
itant Gatling-fire of small talk. In 
the mornings, gentlemen in duck and 
flannel, looking as if they had been 
tailorized by Ratsey, promenade lu- 
minously in the sunshine with sera- 
phim in organdie and batiste. It 
looks so sweet and simple to you. In 
the evening's, the black tuxedo escorts 
the cashmere or the camel’s-hair, and 
the ladies pause in conversational 
dalliance under the particular colored 
lanterns that sympathize most kindly 
with their various types of beauty. 
The gentlemen blow rings of cigarette 
smoke that the ladies spear mischiev- 
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ously with their fans. Everything is 
so delightfully silly and amateurishly 
devilish. Then palm-screened mu- 
sicians within strike up the dance, and 
swirls of chiffon float as in a dream, 
while fond mothers sit without in the 
rocking-chairs wondering whether 
this is the last Summer they will be 
forced to bring the same goods back 
to market. It is so beautiful and ro- 
mantic. Think of the sweet sincerity 
of it all and of the sacred troths that, 
after the dance, will be plighted in 
orange phosphates at the village 
store, with ‘ Kismet’ for the toast, 
and the heart’s epigraph, ‘ Love for- 
ever and a day!’—especially a day!” 
‘*Stop!” cried the youngling, in- 
dignantly; ‘‘you are trying to. de- 
throne my ideals. I will not listen to 
— —— 
“It is not necessary that you 
should, my boy. An old man, Pi- 
nette, does not depend on a listener 
when he talks. He listens to him- 
self and thinks his vaporings golden.”’ 
‘*You would have me _ believe 
there is no truth in love, no heart- 
and-soul affinity in joy. You and 
your friends, the Maples, may be- 
but I know better, and so 
does the Mountain Ash out there on 
the lawn. For years he has stood 
monitor beside yon arbor seat. He 
rears himself above it now all in the 
mellow light of afternoon, but at 
night, when the houselights fling 
shadow bars across the sward, he 
stands in an avenue of ink and pos- 
sesses peculiar advantages for the 
study of heart spasms in their incipi- 
ence. He assures me that love is 
love the wide earth over; that of all 
the cases that have come under his 
tutelage only one has failed to crown 
itself in marriage, and that was where 
the gentleman was suddenly ordered 
to rejoin the Asiatic Squadron and 
the girl hadn’t imagination enough to 
fill up the void in his absence. He 
says, in brief, that love loves love, 
that all the world loves a lover, and 
that lovers talk sweeter rubbish than 
the birds!” 
‘*Far be it from me,” said the hig 
Pine, icily, **to contradict a Moun- 


lieve so, 
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tain Ash. I remember once having 
a decided difference of opinion with a 
Mulberry Bush, and, again, with a 
Virginia Creeper that tried to stran- 


gle me in my youth. I have occa- 
sionally a slight misunderstanding 
even with the Maples here, who 


sometimes, in their plebeian way, for- 
get that I belong to the primeval ar- 
istocracy, and dispute my plume- 
rights. But for the Mountain Ash I 
have always had a deference and re- 
spect that justify me in character- 
izing anything it may say as the 
quintessence of twaddle, and if I could 
only get a whack at him with my 
Long Tom here I'd punish him for 
that insultto the birds. Listen! Do 
you hear that piano going in the par- 
lor? That’s that girl with the Psyche 
knot hammering away at ‘ Narcis- 
sus’ again. Another insult to the 
birds.” 

The big Pine’s manner now taunted 
the youngling into a feeling of inso- 
lent inquiry. 

‘*You spoke about those windows 
you have command of. What do you 
see up there?” 

‘*Ah! Really interested in some- 
thing that pertains to my domain? 
I'll tell you. Confound that squirrel! 
He runs along the eaves here hour 
in and out and keeps my nerves on 
edge. Excuse those needles, please. 
They’re from the sun_ corner. 
There’s a leak in the flashing, and 
when I catch the drip old Sol comes 
out and moults me. Listen, and I 
will unfold to you my observations; 
and listen to them with attention, not 


with the condescension of a young 
man tolerating his father, for I'd 
have you know I’m _ no loblolly 


from the barrens, but a true descend- 
ant of the lords of Oregon. You 
must know that the architecture of 
this side of the house affects to be 
Colonial. I mention this because I 
once heard a wise guest say that 
every side was different. I won't de- 


scribe the various styles of windows 
except to mention that one of them is 
This rose we may refer to 

We'll look upon them all 
You 


a Tose. 
later on. 
as frames revealing pictures. 




















know the hour. It’s five o’clock in 
the afternoon. You can always tell 
that, boy, by the long shadows that 
shoot across the tennis court. Don't 
forget that.” 

The youngling took the hint with 
the bored expression of a freshman. 
The big Pine resumed: 

‘¢ The last brat in kilts has finished 
his race down the piazza, after the 
usual afternoon diversion of disturb- 
ing the siestas of his elders, and been 
called up by his governess to have his 
face washed. In short, people are 
now beginning to dress lavishly to go 
down to the supper, that will be first 
condemned because there is not 
enough of it, and afterward reviled as 
utterly unfit to eat, anyhow. Sum- 
mer hotel guests are peculiar, you 
know. Using my gaze without im- 
pertinence, I see fair maidens pause 
during the interesting phases of their 
toilets to snap an extra chocolate 
wafer and chatter across transoms 
with their sisters about the eternal 
He. Young men of the age that isa 
little more than cigarette and less than 
brier root are stringing four-in-hands 
with the calm confidence of personal 
irresistibility, a satisfaction that has 
become to them almost monotonous. 
But we'll leave the inchoate and go to 
character. Now, I see in a certain 
window a man of forty-five who has 
led town, not for his health, but to 
escape his relatives, which is the same 
thing. He is in mortalagony. All 
afternoon he has been tossing rest- 
lessly on his couch trying to reada 
novel by George Meredith, which the 
previous guest left behind, either 
through forgetfulness or fell design. 
He has jumped from the beginning 
to the end, from the end back to the 
beginning, and attacked it in the mid- 
dle, working both ways, turning the 
book upside down for luck, without 
being able to determine yet whether 
it is a novel or a reflex of Professor 
Garner’s monkey chatter. Later on 
he will tell his friends it is a great 
book and counsel them to read it. At 
present he starts up suddenly, hurls 
the book against the wall, lays the 
curse on his relatives and George, and 
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rises to dress. He opens his bag, for 
he bears all the evidence of a tran- 
sient, and from the heart of many 
pink-striped, sleevy things that can 
be heard as well as seen he draws a 
white one, from which it is safe to in- 
fer that the gentleman’s taste this 
evening runs more toward wearing 
the garb of the acolyte than that of 
he sporting man. Into the collar- 
band of this poetic garment the gen- 
tleman seeks to insinuate a stud. 
Now, it is a well-known fact in kinetics 
that the symbol of unknown quantity 
is the collar stud. It is popcorn sib- 
limated, without the slightest surren- 
der of the popcorn’s natural esprit. 
And there is the illustration! Out 
jumps the ubiquitous button, with a 
diamond pip at that, and true to tra- 
dition, rolls over the floor to keep its 
customary appointment under the 
bureau! Is the man swearing? Ido 
not know, but down he is on all fours, 
and down he would be on twice the 
number of hands and feet if he had 
them, in rampant pursuit of the miss- 
ing jewel; and ever and anon stertor- 
ous sounds escape him like the inter- 
mittent explosions of a locomobile. 
But at last he has wooed the fugitive 
from its covert and stands erect, proud 
in the conscious power of man over 
the treachery of things insensate, 
when—what do you think?—he drops 
it again! Now I know he is swearing. 
Even the lace curtains respond to the 
convulsion that is going on within.” 

‘* Well,” said the youngling, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘I thought you were going 
to tell me something tragic instead of 
trivial.” 

‘*Isn’t that tragedy? If not, what 
is? See here, young man, don’t go 
through life with your mind distorted 
by the idea that it is only the shedding 
of gore, or the imminence of it, that 
makes drama. The Homeric instance 
I have given you aside, as fine a trag- 
edy may be written on a bottle of 
milk as on a bucket of blood. Take 
the mother with her child. It’s top 
gallery, I know, but that’s because it’s 
human. On the one side Herod and 
the slaughter of the innocents, on 
the other papa and the weary vigils 
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conquests, we come to a sad case. It 


is that of a once very successful man, 
; : : 

who, ruined by unfortunate invest- 

ments and down with the acutest form 


of nervous prostration, is havin 


: . 


Oo 
S 


I 
last moments soothed by his wife, who 
is readin; 


Hold.’’ 


to him ‘To Have and To 


y 
S 


‘‘Out on this evasive rubbish!” 


1 





1 ling, desperately, 
‘and stand by to explain your in- 
nuendoes. When you spoke of Pinero 
a little while ago, did you mean to 


hint that there were any Tanquerays 


or Ebbsmiths in this house? 

‘*Well, I won't say that exactly, but 
there’s excellent stage material for 
the same. This brings me to the 
rose window I promised to refer to. 


now that I 








I don’t m: d telling you 

had intended to get out of mentioning 
t again, if possible, purely in defer- 
ence to you feelings, but since you 
insist on knowing the worst, I don’t 
see how I can deny you. You must 
know that the rose window opens 
from one of the corridors of the house. 
Its primary mission was to let in light. 
Its ultimate one has been to let out 


1 


secrets. Now wait for the breeze 
and when you blow up and I blow 
down, catch my confidence. In the 
room to the right of the rose a man 


is sprucing himself before a mirror, 





with the sole view of meeting in the 
evening another man’s wife!” 

‘¢What!” 

‘*T thought that would shatter you. 
And in the room to the left of the 
rose is the woman, 1 i 
through her hair; in ot 
he man, w 
way, is another woman’s husband. 

‘*T don’t believe it!” 

‘*T don’t give a tinker’s anathema 
rhether you do or not. Now, pi- 
quancy aside—which has its relish, 
though I’m old, there’s a tremor 


of the human left in me yet—isn’t 


paring to meet t 





f what you say is true, it is. 
’m glad to hear you sayso. And 
understand, my indignation is genu- 
ine. Now, if 1 were that man, I 
should probably be guilty of the same 
impropriety, for the lady is young and 
of surpassing beauty, and would jus- 
tify any act of folly; but I always put 
myself in the deceived man’s place, 
inette. Therefore, I tell you frank- 
ly if I were not he it would be de- 
lightful; but if I were, and scented 
the mischief, something would drop! 
Yet somehow this is a case to linger 
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ove! [The others I have cited have 
een rich in the nothing-doing quality 
ot ea m so dear to Mr Howells 


is a passion phase in the vein 
Halévy, books 
as they lay on the 


i 
piazza chairs, and I assure you this 


whose 


v he affair has, so far, been as neatly 
1ducted as either of those masters 
d have treated it I writhe with 


‘Watch | itout. Study its flavor. 
14+ 1eEmenNn ‘yret heal: 

t the dénouement Even help 
along, so that, no matter how it end 
yr them, society be not cheated of its 
: j 

l 


sensation; for, in matters of this kin« 








the public has its rights.’ Oh, don’t 
be frightened. There will be nothing 
sanguinary limax. In these 
( of civi we no longer seek 
1ambl redress but the balm 
provided by our good Pine sisters of 
South Dakota. Hold a moment! 
What do I see? My lady leaves her 
oom and pauses in the hall. She 
takes a flower from her corsage and 
ists it through his fanlight with ac- 
curacy mostunwomanlike. Itisasig- 
nal He, too, comes forth. They stand 
together in the corridor. I do hope 
they'll keep up the delicacy of the 
French school. She takes the flower 
‘rom his hand and fixes it in his la- 
pel. Ah, pretty!—very pretty! and 
y heaven, Pinette, he’s kissed her 
With that the plumage of the big 
Pine leaped pompadour and the 
Pinette was almost uprooted by the 
cuum. : 
‘“*T’ll not believe it!” cried the 
youngling, as his breath came back to 


im. ‘*You play on my credulity. 
I cannot think so ill of human nature, 
ecause I know it’s better. You see 
1rough yellow glass. . 

with healthier vision. Now heat 
my tale. Only the other day a man 
carved on me the 
f his sweetheart’s 


‘*‘I know the man. He struck a 
match on me, ““ 
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‘Consider that he honored you. 
That man is coming down the veran- 
la now, and the woman of his heart 
is with him. Fair is she, and he 
graced with lordliness of figure. Oh, 
how they are in love! You wonder 
how I know so? I’ve watched them 
time and time again, and when a 
couple truly are in love it needs no 
Merlin’s gift to read within their souls 


( 


the light that never was on sea or 
- 

‘emarkably fine language 
g. Isit your own?” 

‘“*] use the language of the human 
heart voicing its virgin impulse,’ 
replied the Pinette, with haughti- 
ness. ‘“The love I speak of is ten- 
der, sacred. Compare these lovers 
with those that you have pictured. It 
is the contrast of the spiritual and the 
material. Not theirs the reckless im- 





‘ L 
pu ny of flaunting in the light of day 
the roll of goo-goo eyes. Those op- 
tic ossiaaael is are kept for their sweet 
Privacy. so modestly they love, ’tis 
only after twilight that one hand 
seeks another, all in the singing 


hush of night when the call of 
the whippoorwill is heard in echo 
land.” 

‘* Beautiful! beautiful!” 

‘*Then they sit here beneath me 
he wattle chair, a-steep in shadow, 

1rough eternities; just listen- 
o the katydids; just gazing at 
fireflies and thinking them forget- 
me-nots; just keeping busy with si- 
lent lip-laps, until 
Ah! it is beautiful, and beautiful be- 
cause it is so honest and so pure! 
Such a tonic to think of after all that 
you have told!” 

A breeze came up, and the big 


Pine, shaking down his pooner or 


his cigar goes out. 


g 
said in a kinder tone than any he had 
used before: 

‘* You have in you the making of a 
good minor poet, Pinette, but a poor 
philosopher. Sorry to disillusionize 
you, but the couplein the wattle chair 
are the missing partners of the twain 
at the rose window.” 
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BY POSTAL CARD 
A LITERARY FLIRTATION 


T began by the literary girl sending what she thought was a joke to the 
editor of the comic month 
He promptly returned it with a single word scrawled across it in blue 
» Ss 
pencil—** Old.”’ 
‘So are you,” she answered by postal the same day. 
‘*Do you think so?” he scribbled under a photo of himself that he sent 
to her. 
‘Not at all!” came the shy answer, after she had admired its good 
nt 
‘*Are you?” Evidently this editor wanted to know things. 
‘What woman is?” was the enigmatic sentence on the postal. 
‘* Prove it.” This young editor was nothing if not insistent. 
‘‘Here ‘tis.” And the photographs of some literary girls are not half 


‘* Very fine,” was as much as he dared say by postal 
‘*Same to you!” And the girl thought the queer matter closed. 
‘* Why don’t you write at length?” 
‘** Can't.” 
** Why not?” 
‘* Am otherwise engaged.” 
[lo whom?” 

‘*My future husband, you silly! My postals have given out. Good 
bye!” 


+ > 
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ANNA COSULICH. 
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PRUDENT HEIRS 


HERE are some who, inheriting fortunes free, 
Show closest discriminations, 
And prune their genealogical tree 
By cutting their poor relations. 
Dorotuy Dorr. 


oF 
SWEET CONSOLATION 


\ RS. COBWIGGER—You must feel dreadful about having your bric-a- 
” brac stolen. 

Mrs. Parvenue—Yes, my dear, but I realize that it was the act of a 
kleptomaniac. I'd have felt awful if a common thief had taken it. 
























A TRICK OF THE TRADE 


By Curtis Dunham 


re 


EG WOFFINGTON, standing 
on the mantelpiece, dainty and 
graceful in her garb of bisque, 

seemed to be smiling at her congenial 
surroundings. Her standpoint sug- 
gested that of the prompter’s box, 
with the stage set for the cozy in- 
terior scene of a rural play in the 


seventeenth century. ‘*‘ Down cen- 
tre,” within a yard of her, was a 
breakfast table invitingly laid for 
two, with unopened letters beside 


each plate. But Peg’s eyes did not 
rest on this evidence that the curtain 
was about to rise. Her gaze was 
fixed on the charming country land- 
scape visible between swinging win- 
dows, ‘‘ back,” which opened on a 
broad veranda cool with clinging 
vines. In all other respects the stage 
setting was appropriate, and while 
dainty bisque Peg continued to smile 
approvingly it only remained for the 
actors to make their entrance. 

And when the heroine presently en- 
tered, ‘‘up L,” the illusion was height- 
ened rather than destroyed, though 
the landscape visible through the 
swinging windows was that of a val- 
ley in Westchester County at this 
present day, and the heroine the 
modest heiress of a deceased country 
clergyman. But she was absolute 
mistress of this bit of Elysium, and 
although she was only three months 
from school and had set foot within a 
playhouse just four times in her life, 
was she not bride of a month to 
Spencer Jordan, who had played Ko- 
meco to the world-famous /uliet of his 
cousin, Sylvia Grahame? And in his 
wooing of her had not Spencer de- 
clared that she was Nature’s own 
ideal for the fair daughter of Capulet? 





Moreover, had she not already, with 
encouraging results, opened com- 
munication through the mails with 
her new and famous relative, Sylvia 
Grahame, with a view to compelling 
the world to coincide with Spencer’s 
rash admission of her gifts? She had 
never met Sylvia, but that great joy 
was now imminent, for recent advices 
had set forth that the actress had re- 
turned from her annual trip abroad 
and established herself in her Madi- 
son avenue apartment. 

So the manner of Grace Jordan’s 
entrance on this pleasing scene is so 
conventionally correct, according to 
the best stage traditions, that the 
smile of the bisque Peggy seems to 
grow still brighter in approval and 
admiration of her. She wears a flow- 
ing morning gown adorned at the 
breast with a bunch of yellow roses. 
She approaches the breakfast table 
with measured, graceful step, and 
standing by her chair, calls in clear 
tones, nicely modulated: 

‘* Romeo, Romeo!” 

Receiving no answer she glides to 
the swinging windows and repeats 
the summons. 

‘Perhaps he’s in the garden,” it 
is plain she is saying to herself as 
she raises her voice and calls once 
more. 

There being still no answer she 
seats herself at the table, and while 
she opens her letters Peg on the 
mantelpiece distinctly hears her say: 

‘*T know—Spencer’s sulking. Un- 
til this morning he thought I was 
joking about going on the stage. 
Now he realizes the inevitable. 
What! I go on rusting in this coun- 
try hole—I, with a favorite leading 
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The wretch is Graces com- 

ment ‘*But I'll take his $9,000. It 


Will pay tor the 


Spencer has said tl 


costumes. 


| realize his 


scenery ana 





ideal of /u/tet, and now he shall help 
me prove it to the world!” 
Whereupon Grace rises and de- 


Pee 
claims: 
‘*Hist! Romeo, hist! O, fora falconer’s 
voice, 


To lure 


this tassel-gentle back ain!” 


There is an interruption of a 


ture 


na- 
what disconcerting. Spencer 


som y 
meé ‘= 


enters through the swinging windows, 
looking as unlike the gallant J/onfa- 
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shoes are dusty 
clinging to his 


His collar is 


an there 18 a 
it sleeve As he 
it the Dreaktast 
etty how-de-do 


What do y t x, Gracie? 
spec ed hen is trying t set again!’ 

‘* The spec ed ne repeats Grace, 
n tones of deep contempt 

To whi K replies, with his 
, } tf, 
m¢ nt 


, ‘ 
I her at it just now 
out or tne ar! She doesn’t 


seen to TeC 11Ze Ol new ncubato 

But I gave her a bad half-hour. 
Chased her all over the yard Told 
her plainly her business was to lay 
eggs, notto hatch ’em. Informed her 
that I'd be responsible - the hatch- 


to 
with her about the si1 
time keeping warm a 


door knobs ( 








the example of the 
But she didn’t seem t 
right spit 

the horse trough. §& 


ever saw. 


Hello! 


hen you 

anery. 

Gracie?” 
As Spe ncer 


24 ] 
raised, 


So I soused her 


An 


pauses with 


regaraing Wi 





able to 
Argued 
1 of wasting her 
‘celain 
attention to 
little busy 
o take it in the 
well in 
the wettest 
Whew! but I’m 
wrong, 


bee. 


he’s 
} 


ything 


fork 
the 


his 
alarm 


tragic aspect of his young bride, 
Grace simply ejaculates, in tones to 
match, ‘* The speckled hen!” 

‘* Why, what’s up, darling?” 


** Spe neer,” says ( 
dences of genuine 
have been deceived 
you had a soul 
1ens. It’s barely a 
were married, and 
settled down into a 

You—y—you, 


seed. 1 
Romeo!” And she h 
chief to her eyes. 

There is but one tl 
to do, and he does it. 
in his arms, strokes | 
speaks from his heart 
and mellow. 

‘* Darling, forgive 


or 


a sol 





rrace, with evi- 
indignation, ‘‘ ] 
I fondly thought 
il above speckled 
month since we 
already you've 
a regular hay- 
who have played 
lds her handker- 


g for Spencer 
He takes Grace 
1er fair hair and 
in tones melting 


ns 


me. This new 
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fe al 


, ter the tinsel and turmoil of 
the stag ike paradise to me. 


It is heaven—with your sweet eyes, 


e, seems 


your dear lips, your loving heart all 
ny own. Last night I woke in ter- 
ror, thinking it was all a dream, that 
I was back in the old, feverish, un- 
settled, unhappy pursuit of the bubble 
reputation. Just then you moved in 
your sleep, and the spectre vanished. 
You were my angel of peace. Dar- 
ling, this sweet retreat that you 
have brought me is heaven’s own set 
ting for our love. In it you ‘ 
But Grace pushes him away, though 
gently, resumes her place at the table 
and completes the sentence in her 


own wilful way: 
‘In it I am a simple li 
girl, an innovation that 
fancy along with x 


6 . 
your passing 
spec kled hen.” 

‘Gracie! 

But Spencer makes no further pro- 
He is opening a letter, 
so he at the 
discontented opposite him, as if 
the letter had reminded him of well- 
laid plans now fruition. Grace 
brightens, too 

‘Is it from 


asks. 


test and as 


he does mney Aelbacemee & 


face 
near 
Cousin Sylvia, dear?” 
she 

ah fs just a line 
expect her to-day.’ 

‘* Now that’s too lovely! Does she 
anything the servant she 
promised to send us—her old servant, 
Gretchen? We need her terribly.” 

‘* Ves, here it is,”’ and he reads: 


saying we 


may 


say about 


‘‘Gretchen has finally consented, though 


she has grave doubts about country lite. 


She’s quite spoiled, you know. For 
three years I haven't had a word to say 


about the management of my own flat. 
Gretchen knows all my affairs from be- 
ginning to end. She loves to gossip 
about ‘the profession.’ I hope Grace 
won't mind her familiar manners, in view 

her excellent qualities as a servant. 
She can do everything. She should ar- 
rive after you get this letter. I 
will ride over on my wheel from Larch- 
mont, arriving about noon.” 


soon 


While Grace is dancing about in a 
state of ecstasy over these tidings 
Spencer rises from the table, winks 
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once solemn] 
near the wi 


excitedly: 


rat Peg, and joins Grace 
ndow. Just then she says, 


‘* Here she comes! 
‘*Who? Sylvia?” 


‘** No, Gretchen.” 
‘* By the front way, I'll bet.” 
Tm 4 


” 9 ‘ 
res, laughs Gsrace; 


‘* you'd bet- 


as } - } = | 
ter escape Dy the kitchen 


‘“‘T will,” says Spencer; ‘‘I’ll go 
and have a look at the pigs.”” And he 
goes. 


As Gretchen enters by way of the 
veranda, Grace perceives that she is 
all Sylvia Grahame 1 bed her 


has aescrit 
to be. She carries an 


umbrella and 
a large carpet bag, which she places 
on a chair, and announces herself: 

‘‘Compliments of Miss Gretchen 
Schmitsberger. Yes.” 

‘* You come from my cousin, Sylvia 
Grahame?” ice, determined to 
live up to the hints in Sylvia’s letter. 

‘‘T introduced myself already just 
now. Yes. Also with cpaagiiabiate 
f Miss Sylvia Grahame, the greatest 


asks Gri 


Juliet ever. Maybe this ain’t the 
right place? What is your name?” 


All of which is remarked in the most 
placid tones. 

‘*T am Mrs. Spencer Jordan, 
ne Gretchen 
her hand and shakes it 

‘““Yes. That was right. We talk 
business pretty quick, in a little while, 
maybe. Oh, my! it was warm by the 
road from the station 

Grace cannot stifle the temptation 
to make one satirical retort. 

‘*Pardon us for not sending 
carriage,” she says. 

‘* Oh, I excuse you,” says Gretchen, 
affably, taking a comfortable seat and 
removing a nondescript bonnet from 
her mass of yellow curls. ‘* You was 
going somewhere? Yes?’ 

‘* No, I shall be at home all 

‘*Maybe you better sit 
then.” 

Grace obeys mechanically. Gretch- 
en crosses her knees comfortably, ex- 
hibiting a very flamboyant stocking, 
at which she observes Grace to be 
looking with some interest. 

‘“*Yes. It was a pretty stocking, 
aint it? 


” says 


Grace. seizes 


the 


day. 
down, 





THE 
ather warm, I should think.” 
Oh, not so warm,” says Gretchen, 
with an impudent smile. 

“5 trust. 


Gretchen,” says Grace, 


with dignity, ‘‘that you are not ad- 
dicted to slang?” 
‘*Tf it was slang, allright. I speak 


+ ; " , : , 
the words of the greatest /u/iet ever 


‘*Do you want me to believe,” says 
Grace, with indignation, ‘‘that Sylvi: 
Grahame uses such vulgar expres- 
sions?” 

**Oh, that was the way in our pro 
fession,” answers Gretchen, compla 
cently. We peoples of the stage 
don’t put on so many airs. Y« We 
do what we like. We say what wi 


please between ourselves off the 
pure. 
already. 


stage. 
You speak about the stockings 
Sylvia Grahame gave them 


~<a 


to me. Yes. One day they came 
Six pairs in a box—while we have a 
the flat. The gentle- 


lunch party in 
men open the box and 
of the stockings.” 
“Oh” g 
‘**Yes. But Sylvia won't have such 
actions. She puts on a pair “i 
** Stop! stop!” says Grace 
‘* Not right there before everybody?” 
It was now Gretchen’s turn to be 
dignified She 
stiffly and says: 
‘¢ There was a limit, of course. 
gentlemen turned their backs.”’ 
**Did Sylvia’s husband 
this—to this—?”’ 
to continue. 
‘*Excuse me,” says Gretchen, who 
appears to be startled. ‘* You speak 
of the husband of the greatest /m/zet 


a 
ever?’ 
syrelw he I wwe hee 
surely he must have been 


1 ; 
make neckties 





— : . 
, In horror. 


draws herself up 


consent to 
gasps Grace, unable 


‘* Ves: 
offended at this—this——? 

‘*Oh,” returns Gretchen, with a 
sniff, ‘‘ we have no use for husbands.” 

‘*You mean that Sylvia’s husband 
was not at home on the occasion of 
this extraordinary scene?” 

**Oh, yes, he was home all right. 
‘And he was not indignant? He 
made no objection?” 

‘*That was impossible. 
nothing about it.”’ 

‘But you said just now he was at 
home.” 


‘ 


He 


know 
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**Sure. By his boarding-house in 
West Thirty-fourth street.” 

‘*Oh, dear!” sighs Grace. 
they separated?” 

‘*Separated?” demands 
open-eyed. ‘* What for?” 

‘* But it they don’t live to- 
gether.” 

**Oh, says Gretchen, indiffer- 
ently, ‘‘I guess they live together 
sometimes when nobody was looking.”’ 

‘*Gretchen, this is awful! You 
know they’re married.” 

Gretchen shakes her head dubiously 


‘* Have 
Gretchen, 
seems 


yes,” 


while driving Grace distracted with 
the ready admission: 
‘* Sure they was married all right.” 
‘* Goodness Then why 
doesn’t he stay at home with Sylvia 
in her flat?” 
‘Oh, my!” 
much shocked. 
not res} ectable!” 
‘* What!” 
**Oh, my! 
say?” 


‘*What cou/d people say?” 


grTac ious! 


Gretchen, 
that was 


ejac ulates 
‘*Oh, my, 


What would people 


Whereupon Gretchen shakes her 
head slowly at Grace and says: 
‘*] guess you ain’t very well ac- 
quainted with our profession. Yes. 
I 


In our profession if you have a hus- 
band, keep it 
about it.” 

‘*I shall be acquainted with your 
profession very soon,” responds Grace, 
angrily. ‘‘ Sylvia Grahame has prom- 
ised to teach me. I shall have my 
own company. I shall have my hus- 
band with me always. He shall be 
my leading man. I shall be /«/iet 


quiet. Never speak 


and he shall play Romeo.” 
“Oh, what a_ scandal!” says 
Gretchen, wringing her hands. ‘‘It 


will be in all the papers, with pic- 
tures. Yes. Oh, my!” 

** Scandal?” 

‘‘Sure. /uliet with a husband! 
Ach, himmel! Ach, what a scandal!” 

There are evidences that Grace is 
weakening. But she declaims for 
Gretchen some lines from the part of 
Juliet, and asserts that genius can 
overcome all—even the existence of a 
husband. Gretchen listens to the 
recitation, and says, doubtfully: 
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‘*Yes, that was good—except the 
feet.” 

‘‘What is the matter with my feet?” 
demands Grace. 

‘*T speak about the feet of the lad- 
der.”’ 

‘*You mean that I must.begin at 
the bottom of the ladder and climb 
up? Ordinarily that is the case, I 
admit. But where there is genius 

‘‘Oh, that makes no difference. 
Sylvia Grahame was in the ‘ Black 
Crook’ already. Yes.” 

‘*Sylvia Grahame in 
Crook!’” 

‘*Sure. Also she was three years 
dancing in the Bowery.” 

‘*Oh,” gasps Grace, sinking into a 
chair, ‘‘ Spencer never told me.” 

‘*Of course, everybody knows all 
about it. When you are /u/iet you 
must be everything else. Sure. You 
should see Sylvia Grahame stand on 
her head every morning for practice. 
Like this-—” 

‘*Stop! stop! 
come.” 





the ‘ Black 


Someone might 


‘* All right. Can you do the kan- 
garoo dance?” 

‘*T never heard of it.” 

‘*‘Oh, that was sad. Every time 


you play /u/zet you must dance it for 
an hour—to make the body soft. Yes. 
I will show you.” 

Gretchen dances with a simpering, 
lackadaisical expression and extrava- 
gant motion of the hands and arms, 
with uncouth leaps and bending of 
the body, while Grace watches her 
with growing disgust expressed in her 
features. 

‘* Yes,” says Gretchen, as the dance 
ends, ‘‘yes. You should see Sylvia 
Grahame do it.” 

‘*T have no desire to see Sylvia 
Grahame do it,” responds Grace, in 
icy tones. ‘Perhaps now you will 
be good enough to come with me to 
the kitchen.” 

‘* Sure,” says Gretchen, taking her 
umbrella and bag. ‘‘ That was busi- 
ness.” 

‘*It is now nearly time for lunch- 
eon,” says Grace, ‘‘and my hus- 
band a 
‘* Your husband!” says the startled 
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Gretchen, dropping her 
‘* Was he here also?” 

‘*Certainly my husband is here.” 

‘*But he go away pretty quick? 
Yes?” 

‘*He remains right here with his 
wife,” says Grace, firmly, ‘‘ where he 
belongs.” 

**Oh, my! 
say?” 

‘Will you come to the kitchen?’ 
asks Grace, wearily. 

‘*Excuse me,” replies Gretchen. 
‘*Oh, my! A husband right here in 
the house all the time—before every- 
body! Oh, my! Excuse me. I go 
back to Sylvia Grahame. Yes.” 

‘*Very well,” says Grace, coldly. 
‘*T will prepare lunch myself.” 

When Grace has disappeared in the 
direction of the kitchen Peg on the 
mantelpiece sees something that she 
feels almost carries her back to the 
days before she was turned into 
bisque. She sees Gretchen remove 
her bonnet, and with it her mass of 
yellow hair; sees her step out of her 
loose-fitting dress, take off her coarse 
cotton gloves, and stand revealed as 
Sylvia Grahame in a neat bicycle cos- 
tume. She quickly places the articles 
of her disguise in the carpet bag, 
which she carries with the umbrella 
to the veranda and throws over the 
rail. Then she returns, waves her 
hand at smiling bisque Peg, and 
says: 

‘*Ah, that’s better than changing 
behind a hedge. Spencer will hide 
the stuff somewhere. But oh, what 
awful fibs I’ve been telling! They 
hit the mark, though, Peggy, my girl. 
You see if they didn’t!” 

Just here Grace enters from the 
kitchen, fumbling in her purse, and 
saying, without looking up: 

‘*] forgot your fare back to the 
city, Gretchen. Here it is.” 

**How do you do, Cousin Grace?” 
says Sylvia. ‘‘Seeing your charming 
breakfast-room deserted I walked 
right in from the veranda.” 

‘*Cousin Sylvia!” ejaculates Grace, 
in confusion, all unconscious of the 
trick played on her. 

They kiss perfunctorily, for Grace’s 


parasol. 


What do the people 


















































om wermiy hoanitehie 
manner is not warmly hospitable. 
Overcoming her embarrassment she 
asks, coolly and intedly 


sé mT st11c} ' 
Your husbar 


soon 

<7 ys Sylvia, with anima- 
tion, ‘‘I can’t have him followi ng me 
about. Such athing is fatal to one in 
my profession I suppose he t his 
boarding-house in W est Thirty fourth 


street.” And she yawns 
It is evident to Peg on the mantel- 


1 


piece that Gsrace says to herself: 


‘*Gretchen told the truth. There 
are the stockings, too! 

Then she Says to Sylvia: ‘‘“What a 
pretty cycling suit! But don’t you 


find the stockings rather warm?” 
‘Oh, they’re not so warm,” laughs 

Sylvia, while Grace’s countenance 

shows that she is thinking: ‘‘ That 
+1 


setties 1t. 


14 ” 
? 


‘Do you think Gretchen will do? 
asks Sylvia, after an awkward pause. 
‘Gretchen refused to stay,” replies 
Grace, in crisp tones, ‘* when she dis- 
cove red that I lived with my husband. 
She said it was not respectable 
of mach Gretchen to know all the 
prejudices of my a ape says 


Sylvia. ‘* But it is really too bad.” 
**Oh, I'll get along on rg re- 
plies Grace, and she busies herself 


( 
1 . reakf lich 
clearing up the breakfast dishes 


“Why bother about the dishes?” 


says Sylvia. **Suy ppose we go over 
the lines of Juliet while we wait 
Spencer’s return First, I'd like to 
see you in the kangaroo dance 4 


’ 


‘*Excuse me,” says Grace, coldly; 
ith your ideal face and 
Y ou will think me silly, I know,” 


says Grace, wiping her eyes, “ but I 
—i—love m—my hus—husband. |! 
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** Once.” 
‘Lose anything? 
** My religion.” 
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couldn't be ar to have him out of m— 
my sight.’ 
‘*Oh, you'll get over all that,” says 


Sylvia, cheerily. 
‘*‘Never! never! I won't run the 





risk. I'll keep him right here—al- 
ways!” And poor Grace falls to weep- 
ing over the dishes 

At this interesting juncture Spen- 


cer, his attire more disord erec than 





ever, hatless and coatless, dashes into 
the room, carrying in his arms the 
speckled hen wi a cord attached to 
her leg and trailing behind. He ap- 
pears not to notice Sylvia, but bursts 


forth to Grace 
‘* Here’s the culprit, Gracie. It’s 
her in the horse 


no use sousing 


g 
trough. Wetting is no good. She'd 
set on the bounding billows in mid- 


ocean. I never saw such a hen! 
When we go on the road, darling, I'm 
going to take her along—to break the 
mon otony of Shakespeare— Hello, 
Sylvia! Anything wrong, Gracie?” 

Then Peg on the mante Ipiece smiies 
benignantly on the fitting end of the 
comedy. Grace throws herself into 
Spencer’s arms—ignoring the speckled 
hen, which flops to the floor and makes 
her exit by way of the veranda—and 
says, through her tears 

‘Forgive me, di: irling. I was 
wrong. I am not going to drag you 
back into the life you detest. We'll 
stay right here, darling, all our lives, 
with our great love and our simple 
joys— 

‘And the speckled hen,” ac 
Spencer 

‘ After all,” says Sylvia to Peg, ‘‘I 
half believe the world has lost a great 
Juliet. 

At which Peg Woffington smiles in 
her bright, bisque fashion, and the 


curtain descends. 


ld 
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COUNTING THE COST 


ID you ever go to a church fair? 

















A DELAYED SOLUTION OF THI 


MR. POLTROON 


MYSTERY OF 


THE RUE 


MARBEUF 


By Charles Stokes Wayne 


HE name of the fellow first at- 
tracted my attention. I was 
made acquainted with him in 

the cozy little American café that a 
few years ago had an existence on 
the Rue de la Paix, and that was 
known as ‘‘Harry’s Snuggery.” I 
cannot recall now who it was that 
spoke the words of introduction, but 
on the instant my curiosity was 
aroused by the appellation, ‘‘ Mr. 
Poltroon.” He was a well-favored 
fellow, with an open, frank expres- 
sion and a manner that was thor- 
oughly winning, which caused me to 
wonder all the more how he came by 
such a curiously inappropriate name. 
Subsequent inquiry elicited the fact 
that Mr. Poltroon was one of the 
numerous army of Paris guides; and 
then I marveled all the more that a 
person could hold for long such a 
position with such a handicap. He 
was not an ignorant man; on the con- 
trary, his conversation indicated that 
he possessed an excellent education 
and that he was, moreover, unusually 
bright and clever. Under the cir- 
cumstances I could not understand 
why he did not change his name for 
something less suggestive. 

It was fully a month after our first 
meeting that I ran across him again, 
in the same place. It was, I remem- 
ber, a very warm evening in August, 
and after we had vainly endeavored 
to cool off with several well-iced 
brandies and sodas, Poltroon himself 
suggested that we might find a pleas- 
anter atmosphere at the Jardin de 
Pari 


is. I accepted the proposition 
gladly, and hailing a fiacre, we were 


soon on our way to that gay resort in 
the shadow of the Palais de 1’Indus- 
trie 

The concert, which is more in the 
nature of what we in America call a 
variety show, was nearly over when 
we arrived, and we took places in the 
rear of the rows of benches that face 
the stage, upon which, at the moment, 
a woman in short skirts and a bonnet 
twice the size of her body was war- 
bling, with the accompaniment of 
many winks and a rather free display 
of belaced petticoats and other /ingerie, 
a song of the most indelicate type. 
In the course of the song there oc- 
curred a bit of French slang with 
which I was not familiar, and when I 
turned to Poltroon to ask the mean- 
ing I found him so absorbed in watch- 
ing someone a little further front, and 
just across the aisle from us, that he 
did not hear my question. When I 
repeated it I discovered that he had 
not been listening to the song at all, 
and having missed the connection, 
was unable to satisfy my curiosity. 

To the fellow’s credit I must add 
that he seemed very much annoyed 
at this, for while I had not engaged 
him in his official capacity as guide, 
I had paid for the fiacre and I had 
also paid a france for his admission to 
the garden, and he seemed to feel that 
he was under certain obligations to me 
for these reasons. After a moment of 
hesitation he pointed out the woman 
at whom I fancied he had been gaz- 
ing, and remarked sotto voce that he 
wished me to observe her closely. 

She was not a young woman. I 
should say she was at least thirty-five, 
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perhaps forty. 


she possessed an abundance, was a 


1atural Titian red, and her com 
plexion, at the distance appeared 
about as nearly perfect as one could 
imagine. It was, however, he neure 
that I remarked most There was 


something about it that was particu- 


larly stirring to the senses. She was 
and slender, and yet I do not 


tall 
1 


seen more 
Medici clad 
Through a filmy white 


flesh tints of her back, shoul- 


the Ve nm is de’ 
and fine linen. 
stuff the 


ders and arms showed clearly, and 
there was an indefinable « ha rm in the 
way the bright copper-color of her 
hair coquetted with the dazzl 





white of her perfect neck 
she wore few jewels, there was an air 


. - 4 1 
of sumptuous richness about her 


told me she was well cared for, and in 
the little, stout, black-bearded man 
that sat by her side I recognized a 
Hebrew banker whom I had met 
years before in Vienna, and who was 
reputed to be possessed of almost 


fabulous wealth. 
Poltroon and 
garden together 
performance end 
crowd had beg 
band stand 
centre 
able exhibit 
dancers, he suggested that we sit 
down at one of the 
under the trees and 
to dick. Up to thi 
seemed preoccupied 

had made no offer 
] 


ana 


to witness the rather question- 


some 
s moment be d 
and re ercent. He 
to explain why he 
wished me to notice the woman I have 
just described, but I judged from his 
manner tl ong he not only knew 

thing of her, but that she had once exer- 
cised an imp rtant influence over him. 
And in uent events 
proved, I was not mista iken. 

We each ordered a brandy and s we 
and as Poltroon sipped the drink tha 
was brought him his reserve gt a 
ally melted, and after a few prelimi- 
nary observations on the curious tem- 
perament of women in general, he 
came to speak of the woman who at 


some- 


this, as subseqt 










‘*She is an Americar he said, 
with, I thought, st perceptible 
slur on the nationality, though he 
knew full well that I, too, was from 
across tne sea. Of hisown D thy lace 
I was still ignorant, though I fancied 


he was sh 
a history,” he added, ‘‘a most inter- 
esting history, I believe, though I 
have never heard all of it. However, 


| , . 91 } > ] . - + 
I know enough to make an interest- 


ing little story, and it may interest you 
more than that business over there,” 
wagging his head in the direction of 
the music and the dancers, from which 
shouts of merriment now reached 1 

[ expressed a desire to ee it, a 
Poltroon, after offering me a ciga- 


and li 

ceeded. 
‘Wh . I know of her happened 

Monte Carlo three years ago. There 


was a young American there with a 


rette himself, pro- 


nurse. We'll call the American 
Robinson—though that was not his 


name—and the nurs« we Hl, his name 


doesn’t matte She was known then 
as Mrs. Rickshaw, and ae was a 
damn signt more beautiful than she is 
now 1e has age d a good deal in the 


ist cons years. 

a consul nptive, a youns 
the Riviera for his health. He was 
worth a pot of money, and he carrieda 
letter of credit for fifty thousand dol- 
I think he knew Mrs. Rickshaw 
in the States, and I rather fancy she 
lhim out there. At all events, 
were together at Monte Carlo, 
who wasn’t half as 
been, winked 
you suppose? 
1 thing he knew he was 
head over ears in love with Mrs. 
Rickshaw himself. Robinson was 
t Mentone. There he 

and from there all 
home, but he 

was living at the Hotel de Paris in 
Monte Carlo all the time, and spend- 
ing his days at the Casino with that 
woman for his companion. I never 
saw such luck as the fellow had at the 
tables. He won and 


fol lowed 
the Sy 
and the nurse, 


strict as he should have 
] 


supposed to 1 be 
drew his money 


his letters were posted 


day after day, 
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the excitement kept him going. I 
don’t think he had drawn a franc for 
months, and he had in ready cash 
something like four hundred thousand 
francs hidden away in his room as the 
result of his gaming.”’ 


As the fellow talked I watched him 


closely. He was very blond, with a 
small downy mustache, and the only 
fault in his almost perfect face was 


I 
the emalin £ hi sey inte tia 
the smaliness of nis eyes, wnhicn Nhe 


seemed to hold half-closed the 


part of the time. They were, too 


better 
rather close together, which argued, 
had taught, cupidity, though 
had never observed any indication 
of this during my brief acquaintance 
with him. Now, however, that he 
laid so much the money 
question I began to suspect that his 
eyes did not contradict his character. 

‘‘The nurse,” he continued, ‘‘ was 

a. 


nurses usually are; 


been 
tr 
stress on 


man, as 
began to fancy, after a while, 
woman, Mrs. 

1 prefer him if he had the money, 
and if Robinson were poor. Why, he 
asked himself, should she care for an 
invalid in preference to a hale, hearty 
el himself, unless it was fo1 
that the invalid could 
shower upon her? As time went on 
his passion grew. My God! what a 
terrible thing it is to get that bug in 
your brain! Youcan’t think straight. 
You make yourself believe impossi- 
You exaggerate your ability 
lessen the difficulties in 
path. The nurse felt satisfied that if 
Robinson were out of the way, and 
Robinson’s money his, Mrs. Rickshaw 
would be his also. She had certainly 
given him many an indication that he 
was not distasteful to her. And— 
have you ever thought how much an 
invalid is in the power of his nurse?” 

He asked me the question and 
waited for an answer. I told him 
that I had never considered the sub- 
ject. 

‘“*‘T have,” he added; ‘‘and what 
surprises me is that we don’t hear of 
more instances of misplaced confi- 
dence in that direction. Why, it was 


a poor 
and he 
that this 
would 


4 > | 
Rickshaw, 


fellow like 1 
il v LiKL 
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1uUXUTICS 


the 
Liit 








bilities. 


and your 


the easiest thing in the world for that 
nurse to——” 
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He hesitated, and then, for the first 
time, I began to suspect something. 
My suspicions, however, were very 
vague at first, and I chided myself, 
mentally, for permitting them to get 
anything like a foothold. 

‘*Let us have another brandy and 
soda,” he said. And until the drinks 
were brought he was silent, simply 
lighting another cigarette and regard- 
ing the lighted end from time to time 
in a fit of seeming abstraction. 

‘* Well,” I said at last, ‘‘ what hap- 
pened?” 

‘*Oh, yes,” he 
your pardon, but 


went on; ‘I beg 
my thoughts were 
wandering. There’s not very much 
more of it. The nurse—that is to 
say, Robinson was found dead in his 
bed morning. He had died of 
hemorrhage in the night. There 
were all the evidences of it—blood on 
his lips, blood on the sheet and pil- 
lows; and when it was all ended and 
the body shipped back to America, 
what do you suppose? It was found 
that he had been losing heavily at the 
Casino. Every centime had been 
drawn on his credit. Not 


one 


letter of 
over fifty francs were discovered in 
his room. And the nurse—well, the 
nurse was not looking for a new berth 
just then. On the contrary, he was 
following Mrs. Rickshaw, who had in- 
stantly disappeared. He found her, I 
believe, in Lucerne, and if I know 
the story, he made violent love to her. 
The nurse was well provided with 
funds. He gave her very handsome 
presents. The diamonds with which 
he presented her might have been 
bought bya prince of the blood royal. 
And then—Mrs. Rickshaw suspected. 
She not only suspected, but she ac- 
cused, and she not only accused, but 
she wheedled out a confession. Even 
then she was not satisfied. She asked 
proofs; and when she had proofs 
—oh, the rest of the story is easy. 
She simply wished that miserable 
nurse to buy her silence. The nurse 
bought it, and when he had paid the 
price Mrs. Rickshaw was worth twelve 
thousand pounds sterling and the 
nurse was a pauper. His passion had 
maddened him, made a fool of him, 
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and she—well, I shall never forget 
} . . +1 59 
now sne augned 

bnene ’ | 1 — ] 

Hie Stopped suadenly and looked at 
me with an odd expression of distrust 
in hiseyes i pretended not to notice 
tne LADLE 4 in ati n rhnisexpression 

I , 
and I saw that n pretense had its 
etrect 

éé ¢ > Sat " - a } 

Mrs Rickshaw < ype ired the 
next aay He tried to TrolloWw er, Dut 
o¢ > be ey ; 
he lost all trace, and from that t e 

"f 1 "f 1 ¢ + to 
see her here in t 1¢ 
never set eyes on ner! 

‘*‘And what did he do then?” | 
asked, wit as mucn n¢ halance as I 
couid assume 

Poltroon appeared to be somewhat 
taken aback by n questio1 H< 
starea at mein a < a sort of W . 

i then in ++ I not Sa 
ana tnen Il S Litt eyes ovceda an 
aneTry gi tter that D OT ve lyrcance 
717 AT , } ? 
ul IO FIL 

“ow 4 1,>”? ] , 

What did he do n repeated at 
‘ : - 
last, with a dete nined I Y in his 
<oW) 1 1 1? I : 
voice What did he do He fol- 
Lanes her + aw Thame nad > he 
hOw CK LiCl LUO LiCl ALO iLIit and it 
} hr } nix 1 +h 
caught his eath suddel , and ie 
last two words were hissed through 
his teeth—‘‘ 4 a her 
; me 

I stared at the man now in undis- 
ri) vs | y + + 
guised mazement 

66 WR) 1] " we ow 

Killed her I exclaimed. What 
1 , aie ry ey sna } : 
do you mean? Why, I am sure she is 


dead I saw her 


not 


her, not half an hour ago, with 
Rosenbaum, the Vienna banker.’ 


He laughed with a wild 


ghastly merriment 
‘* She is a dead woman, I tell you 
he went on; °° dead as the Pharaohs. 


FROM 


66 WE are thinking,” 
as he strolled into the 


piece to the new representative of th 


know. gest 
+ " 
et me se 


What would you sug 
l e,”’ reflected 


er 
t-me-nots do? 
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remarked 


rel 
il 


» ad 
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the perennial office-seeker, 


ower emporium, ‘‘ of 
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And then, draining his glass, he 
rose to his feet 

The dane o about the band stand 
Was over, anda crowd su ged by us, 
moving toward the gates. I turned 
to pick up my hat, which was lying 
on the table: and when ] had placed 
it on my head, and stood up, I missed 
Poltroon from my side He had dis 


appeared in the throng, and I never 


1 
Saw him again 





All Paris was ringing next day with 
what the newspapers chose to styl 
‘*The Mystery of the Rue Marbeuf.” 
A certain *‘ Madame Reecksha,” as 
they put it, had been strangled in her 
apartments at dawn, supposedly by a 
burglar, of whom the authorities had 
been able to d over no trace wnat- 
ever 

In the mail that was handed to 
me that evening by the fortzer at my) 
iotel was a squ envelope, ad 
dressed in anervous hand. Intuition 
told me that it was from Poltroon, 
and investigation proved that intui- 


g 
tion was correct. 

‘* To-morrow, ” 
will find my body floating in 
Seine. If you come to the Morgue 
may id world 
not 


you 
will 


itroon s 


aeparture—it will be too Dusy specu- 
= * i= Aaabl the ’ : 
lating Ove! i1¢ aeath oft the woman 
: , ‘ »” 

that made him what he was. 


not go to the Morgue; 
volunteered to solve the 
: ] Marbeuf,”’ 


, so easily have 


C 
vhich I could, you see 


done. 
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ASPIRING ADHERENTS 


importantly, 
presenting a floral 
district. Something appropriate, you 
florist, thoughtfully. 


bes 


‘‘How would a 
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AM sorry,” she said, with gen- 
tle firmness, ‘*‘ but it can never 
rou wish—really it can’t!”’ 


“a 


} ‘ 
e 


as j r 

‘*But I don’t want you to love me, 
you know,” he interrupted. ‘‘[——” 

She turned quickly. 

‘Don’t you? Why not?” She 
seemed a little disconcerted. 


‘*No; I only want you to let me 
You see, you are just the 
sort of woman I should to love; 
and it needn't worry you a bit. You 
aren’t called on to do anything at all, 
except make me love you. Don’t you 
think that’s easy?” 

She had watched face he 
spoke, but when he turned his eyes 
1 thoughtfui question from the ash 
f his cigar to her, reclining grace- 
fully on the couch, she looked away 
with a little frown. 

Of course she meant to make him 
love her; she always had. Equally, 
of course, she had no intention of 
loving him. But somehow she did 
not like his quiet elimination of her- 
self from all part save that of a lay 
figure. He said plainly he did not 
care whether loved him or not, 
and he seemed to mean it. 

‘‘T think your experiment would 
not amuse me much,” she said, a lit- 
tle coldly. ‘‘ But Iam glad you un- 
derstand feeli 


1 , , 
iove you. 


like 


as 
nis as 
it 
1! 


© 


y 
she 1 


my ngs. Poor boy!” 

She looked up at him with affected 

pity, for somehow she felt vexed. 
} 


‘It’s better to be outspoken; it may 
save you worse pain later.”’ 


He came and stood over the couch, 





A 
W. 


DAMSEL OR TWO 


St. Hill 


** Don’t talk about it any more,” she 
said. ‘‘I mean it—I do, really.” 
He was kneeling beside her before 
she was conscious of the movement. 
‘* Very well; we'll forget all about 
it.” He took her hand in his 
gently that she was conscious only 
that the warm grasp was rather com- 
forting, rather pleasant. 
: said, ‘‘it’s silly, really 


SO 


‘* Ves.” _ 
it is, and quite hopeless.” 

His eyes were still fixed on hers, 
and she was so amused at their ear- 
nestness that she lay there watching. 

‘* Quite hopeless?” he repeated. 

Hazily she thought that perhaps 
that was an arm stealing round her 
waist; but then again she was not 
quite sure, and it would seem foolish 
to make a fuss about nothing. 

“Yes,” she said, mechanically; 
‘*quite hopeless!” 

She was sure of that arm now, but 
she felt she ought to have spoken 
about it sooner. It would look as if 
she must have known it was there all 
the time, and besides ~—— 

‘*Couldn’t I ever make you love 
me?” 

His face bent down to hers too ten- 
derly for her to resent the form of his 
question. Besides, he amused her. 

‘*It’s hopeless,” she murmured; 
‘* really it is.” 

‘*Maud!” he 
ately. 


she 


whispered, passion- 


And the sweet appeal would proba- 
bly have worked like a charm if Maud 


holding her with a steady gaze. had not been the name of her sister. 
— 


AMPLE ACCOMMODATIONS 


ENNIE—I don’t fancy that fat 
Jimmie—Well, you'd find conside1 


< 





fellow; I’d like to sit on him. 


ible seating capacity. 








A ROSE WHISPERS 


| AM the flower within her garden-close 
She cast aside; 
Ah, had she plucked me, verily God knows 
I had not died. 
I would have fought a battle with strong Death, 
And bloomed anew, 
Finding sweet resurrection in her breath 


The long day through. 


And had she laid me on her trembling heart, 
New fire had sprung 

Into my crimson petals’ every part, 
And made me young. 


Yea, I for her had lived again; but oh 
} 


She passed me by; 
And now, neglected, in the night I go 
Softly to die! 
CHarLes Hanson Towne. 


WELL-GROUNDED APPREHENSION 


UDDOCK—Hold up a minute, old man; I want to speak to you about 

that—— 

Happocx—Haven'ttime. I've got tocatch this next train for Sandswamp- 
by-the-Sea. 

Juppocx—Why, what’s going on? 

Happock—My wife's sick—terribly sick. 

Juppocx—That's too bad, old chap, too bad. Nothing dangerous, I hope? 

Happocx—I don’t know yet. Ican’timagine what itcan be. She was all 
right when she left for there a couple of days ago. But it’s serious enough 
to confine her to her bed, anyway. 

Juppocx—But didn’t your communication say? 

Happock—I haven't had any. 

Juppock—How do you know she’s so sick, then? 

Happock—She hasn't telegraphed for anything she forgot. 


E 


HER RECKLESS PASSION 


EBECCA—Vasn't dat a nice luf ledder I wrote you, Ikey tear? 
Ikey—Yes, Beccy; but make it shorter negst dime. I had to bay two 
cents due bostage on dat ledder. 


ALEX. RICKETTS. 
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These Books will be sent you for $1.00 


PAYMENT THEREAFTER TO BE MADE AT THE RATE OF $2.00 A MONTH FOR NINE MONTHS. 
COST TO YOU PER VOLUME, 50 CENTS. 


The ‘“‘ English Men of Letters” Series includes 
the iife of nearly every great writer in the Eng- 
lisk language from Chaucer to Dickens. It is 
edited by the greatest living English historian. 
In a catalogue of best books for a library, selected 
by the American Library Association and shown 
at the World's Fair, ALL the volumes of this 
series were included. Here are some points 
about the books: 
1. There are 37 volumes in the set; average 
number of pages, 224. 
. They are all substantially bound in cloth. 
. They are printed on good paper from good 
plates. 
. The size of cover is 544 x'7% inches. 
. The books will occupy 3 feet of space on 
your shelves. 
. They constitute an entire library in them- 
selves. 
. The books are themselves the work of some of 
the greatest English writers and scholars. 








THE TITLES OF THE BOOKS 


Geoffrey Chaucer, 
Edmund Spenser, 
Sir Philip Sidney, 
Francis on, 
John [lilton, 
John Bunyan, 
John Dryden, 
John Locke, 
Daniel Defoe, 
Richard Bentley, 
Jonathan Swift, 
Joseph Addison, 
Alexander Pope, 
Henry Fielding, 
Samuel Johnson, 
David Hume, 
Laurence Sterne, 
Thomas Gray, 
Oliver Goldsmith, 


Edmund Burke, 

William Cowper, 

Edward Gibbon, 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Robert Burns, 

William Wordsworth, 

Sir Walter Scott, 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Robert Southey, 

Charles Lamb, 

Walter Savage Landor, 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
Thomas De Quincey, 

Lord Byron, 

John Keats, 

Thomas Babington Macau- 


lay, 
William M. Thackeray, 
Charles Dickens. 


These biographies are the work of such men as 
James Anthony Froude, Austin Dobson, J. A. 
Symonds, Goldwin Smith, Anthony Trollope 
and Thomas Huxley 





OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of thirty-seven volumes, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them 


back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for 


nine months. 


In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your r: 


west for these books we 


will enter you as a subscriber to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY or HARPER’S BAZAR 


(Monthiy Edition) for one year, without any additional cost to you. 


Address 


In writing, state which you want. 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Sq., New York City 
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is the only pocket camera having pneumatic 
shutter and iris diaphragm stops. It is fitted 
with the finest rapid rectilinear lenses, 
brilliant reversible finder, focusing mech- 
anism and tripod sockets for horizontal and 
vertical pictures. A complete daylight load- 
ing film camera of the highest type. 
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* Yes, Willie, here is a nice little boy Nursie and I have found to play 
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A Romance of the Flag. By C. C. HOTCHKIssS, author of “In Defiance of the King,” 
A Colonial Free-Lance,’’ etc. One vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


‘Betsy Ross” has caught the breeze of popular approval, and two successive 
impressions in a week brought the number ordered up to 6,000. 


“Aside from its charm as a well-told story, with a plot of unusual interest, the 
book is worth reading as an emamntle of skilful construction.” —BROOKLYN EAGLE. 
“*Betsy Ross’ reaches the American ideal in fiction. Jt ts the long-looked-for 


the ideal that we had all conceived but no one had before accomplished.” —PHILA- 
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he Love Letters of a Liar 


By MRS. WILLIAM ALLEN 


In graceful, ardent phrases, an American man wooes an American girl 
epistolarily. The letters were first printed in The Smart Set last September, and 
thus antedate “An Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” which they immeasurably 
surpass in style and interest, being as crisp and pointed as their English cousins 
are prolix and rambling. 

Lovers can learn much from them. 


The NEW YORK WORLD says: All the world is talking about ‘‘ The Love Let- 
ters of an Englishwoman,” but they do not compare with “. The Leve Letters of a Liar” in 
brilliancy, knowled f men and the world, and their daring 

Only a: man ~ had the fire of genius in his veins ond the fever of such love and the 
memory of the agonies of | ion unreturned could have been capable of such masterpieces— 
said the literary critics; hat author of fame could have written them? 

Society began talking more and more about them. If the author is a man, he must have 
lived these letters, and if a woman, did she receive them, or did she weave them out of her 
imagination? If the latter, how could she have understood the desire and passion and heart- 
burning which are so vividly portrayed 

The question was being discussed one evening at a dinner in New York 

All at the table were excited over it. Mrs. Allen was present. At last ‘she laughed and 
said: ‘* Why, don’t you see my name signed to them? I wrote them.” 


The BALTIMORE SUN savs: ‘“ The Love Letters of a Liar” consists of a series 
of impassioned epistles from a Wr. Lawrence Goddard to a young woman whose front name 
is Madge, but whose last name is discreetly withheld, the names of hero and heroine, of 
course, being fictitious, like the correspondence. . . . It must be said for Lawrence 
that his letters are models of amatory style, abounding in poetical phrase and nobie sentiment. 
Any young man who wants to embark on a similar career of deception can copy these letters 

} 


with the assurance of perfect success, provided he keeps the girl to whom he is going to send 


them from reading Mrs. Allen’s little romance. 

The NEW YORK HERALD says: The subtle hypocrisy of the supposititious 
writer is artistically revealed through the feigned transports of his love-making and the 
sopl istries of his solf-exe rulpati: ym. 

The ATLANTA CONSTITUTION says: The plot of the matter, its form of pres- 
entation and the intensity of thought and expression stamp the story as a masterpiece of its 
kind. 
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by the publishers. The trade supplied at usual discounts by The American News 
Company and all book jobbers. 
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Tue DeELINEaTOR, as it is to-day, is by far the largest, handsomest and most 
necessary woman’s magazine. It contains complete stories, many literary 


articles and a wealth of material of absorbing interest to every woman. 


MAY NUMBER—JUST OUT. 


Single copies, 15 cents. For one dollar Tue DeinearTor is mailed for an 
entire year. For sale by all newsdealers and Butterick Agents. Address 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., 8 West 13th Street, New York. 
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SMARI 


Creates 
a Perfect 
Complexion 


MES. GERVAISE GRAHAM'S 


Cucumber and Elder Flower 
CREA M 


ful as a baby’s skin 
moves blackheads, pimples, tan, 


Cleanses thoroughly Re- 
freckles and 


inkles, and prevents the skin from aging 
Pr R ICK, 81.00, 
For sale by druggists, or direct; express paid 


Send ro cents to manufacturer for sample bottle 

and book. “* How to be Beautiful.’’ Address 
MES. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 

1279 Michigan Avenue, - - - - - Chicago. 


McKesson & Ropsins, New York, Eastern Wholesale Agents 
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“It’s all in the Lens” 





BRILLIANT FINDERS 


that show the 


and bright as the hur 


image clear, sharp 


lan eye in 
any light will be a feature of 


KORONA CAMERAS 


FOR 1901 





Long Focus Series VI 





$35 and upwards 








Send for 1901 Catalogue 
GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: 28 JACKSON BOULEVARD 
Mention this Journal 
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SAFETY 
RAZOR 


is the Simplest, Safe st and most 
Pract Safety Azor in the 








































é i r Case, §$¢ A ute 
mat Strop-M chin pry eyes, 
La , from a fir 

€ 

: THE GEM ct TLERY 0., 

20 Reade St., N.Y. City. Guaranteed 
and kept sharp,by the Makers, I year, 
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Science now serves in the eradication of wrin- 
kles. The new wrinkle for wrinkle yased on the 
tific principle of muscular contro t enables 
kles to remove them. It helps 
prevent them. The 


Bb. & FP. 
Wrinkle Eradicator 


safe st nd most w 
i to for preser 
No chemicals Simple 
book describes wondert | 
vox §oc.; full box $1.00. Advice 
ence to buyers of $1.00 boxes 


baa 8. & P. CO. (Two Women). 
Kirk 8St., Cleveland, G 


who have 


those whe are still beautiful ¢t 








IF YOU HAVE A STORY, 


r other Manuscript that you wish put in professional shape f 
blication, send it t : we will gi you expert aid MSS. 
pineed. References: Ed Markt Edward Bok, etc Conducted 
by Frank Lee Fe enec : experic 


UNITED ITED LITERARY PRESS, 127 Fifth Ave., ‘New York. 


4 r ce it. 

Mow te.cemuse it: 
writes: “Your method reduced 
my weight Ibs. In less 
than three 70 months. . 
Thiswas 6 years ago aad F 
have not gained an ounce in 





weight since.” Purely veeeta- 

ble and harmless as weter. Any one can make it at home at litle 

expense No starving. Nosickness. We will mail a box of 
ll particulars in « plain sealed package for 4 cents for 
pane BALL CHE Mic AL OO., Department 144, St. Louis, Me. 


New Idea in Trunks. 


The Stallman Dresser Trunk 
mstructed n new rinciy Drawers i 









i « for erything ar 
rything 1 it pla The 1 
accessible as the toy Defies the baggag 

asher Costs no more than a good box 

k. Sent ¢ ». D. with privilege of ex 
amination. Send 2-cent stamp for illustrate 
atalogue 


Fr. A. STALLMAN, 
62 W. Spring Street, Columbus, 0. 





THE $1, 000. 00 0 PRIZE N NOVELETTE, 


THE MIDDLE COURSE, 


By Mrs. Poultney Bigelow, 
will be published in the June Number of 


THE SMART SET. 


Fe et eeraarine 
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“STRONCEST IN THE WORLD” 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


JANUARY 1, tgo1 


Cutsiendume Agempemee . . 1. st lS 


New Assurance Issued in 


Imcome .... 
, 
Assurance Fund 
Surplus... 


Ig00 . ° ° ° ° ° 


and all other liabilities . . . 


Paid Policyholders in 1900; . . . . 2... 


J. W. ALEXANDER, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
GEORGE H. SQUIRE, 
THOMAS D. JORDAN, 
CHAS. S. SMITH, 

E. W. LAMBERT, 

WM. ALEXANDER, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 
ALANSON TRASK, 

C. LEDYARD BLAIR, 
BRAYTON IVES, 

M. E. INGALLS, 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, President. 
JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES H. HYDE, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 

A. J. CASSATT, 

T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, 
J. J. ASTOR, 

Str WM. C. VAN HORNE, 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 

A. VAN SANTVOORD, 

C. B. ALEXANDER, 

T. DEWITT CUYLER, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 
GEO. W. CARLETON, 

J. F. p—E NAVARRO, 
THOMAS 8S. YOUNG, 


$1,116,875,047.00 
207,086,24 3.00 
58,007,1 30.98 
304,598,063.49 

2 38,460,893.48 
66,137,170.01 
25,965,999. 30 


LEVI P. MORTON, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
WM. A. TOWER, 

D. O. MILLS, 

ROBT. T. LINCOLN, 
GEO. J. GOULD, 
JOHN SLOANE, 

GEO. T. WILSON, 
THOMAS T. ECKERT, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, 
SAMUEL M. INMAN, 
H. C. HAARSTICK, 
WM. H. McINTYRE, 
DAVID H. MOFFAT, 
V. P. SNYDER, 

WM. H. BALDWIN, Jr., 
JOSEPH T. LOW. 















True Hair Grower 


SENT FREE. 











A Remark. ate Remedy which cures old stand- 
ng cases of Baldness Restores gray hair to its 
nat iral color without dyeing iir falling, 
eradicates dand ires weak eyebrowsand eye- 
lashes, scanty partings and all scalp humors, from 


whatever cause arising. 


Read this 
Testimonial. 


It i is splen- 
l e Baumer, 
251 Virginia Ave., 
Jersey City, N J 


FREE! Yi 


send a free trial of 






ulars howto cure al 
restore gray hair t } 
a two cent stamp to cove 


Address distinctly 


LORRIMER & CO., 


Dept. 67. 118 N. Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 
























W rite to-day. 





r postage 








1877 For 23 Years 1900 
we have successfully treated all forms of 


| CANCER 


hse xcept those in the stom- 


: Tumors and other new growt 
d the Thoracic Cavity 


: ach, other abc lominal organs ar 


Without the Use of the Knife. 


Asa k 


ical result 


fr The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


has, from a humble 
most elegant! 
el for the 


of our success 


beginning, become the largest and 
uppointed private institt utic yn in the world 
treatment of al class of d and has 


a specté iseases, 





- no rivals. It is conducted by a graduate of standing in 
La the Regular School of Medicine, and upon a strictly ethical 
and professional basis Any physician who desires to 

4 investigate our method of treatment will be entertained 


- as our guest 


All Physicians are Cordially Invited. 


: Upon receipt of a descripti n of any case of Cancer 
or umor we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, 
THE MOST VALUABLE AND COMP RE HENSIVE 
44 TREATISE ever published on this special subject , and 
will give you an opinion as to what can be accomplished 
by our method of treatment 
We do not print testimonials, but can, by permission, 
PS refer you to former patients whom we have successfully 


treated, that were similarly afflicted. 


Drs. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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ADVERT 
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if, \ JH. Y ‘aah 
Are You Deaf?: 
All cases of DEAFNESS or HARD- “HEARING 
CURABLE by our new invention; only those 
Sonl ane ine =< y HEAD NOISES CEASE IMMEDIATELY. 
Describe your case. Examination and advice free. 





‘ou can cure yourself at home at a nominal cost, 
: 596 La Salle Ave. 


___Uaternational Aural Clinic, Dc%20"cuicies. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


CREA y OR 


MAC AL BEAUTIFIER, 






ORIENTAL 


PURIFIES 


} GOURALDS 
, POLDRE SURTILE removes superfin- 
vos hair without Injury te the skin 
Ferd. 1 Hopkins, | 
N ' 





SS 





<< CONSTIPATION 


jo" CURED 


No Drugs. No Medicines. 


No Apparatus. 
A treatment without the use of Laxatives, Aperient 
bape yurcase may 
be of long star ding, I my tre ment, which is 
inexpensive, will CURE YOU PERMANENTLY 
WITHOUT FAIL. 


EF" Thousands Have Reen Cured. 
BRAIN WORKERS, people of Sedentary Occupations, 


LADIES who live mostly indoors, TRAVELING 
MEN and toall who suffer from Constipation 


STOP USING DRUGS 


The outcome 


wr any Drugs or Me dicines 








will prove fatal. 











Appendicitis, Piles, Inflammation of the 
Bowels, Typhoid Fever, Kidney Troubles 
and a score of other ills result from Constipation. 


A request from you will bring 
proof that Constipation and all attending ills can be 
cured speedily, absolutely, permanently, by this 
exclusive system which I have perfected after 17 
years of study and practice. 


DR. M. H. BERRY, 
332-334 Good Block, Des Moines, lowa. 


r free by mail positive 
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nap 





KOS 


baw Hook & Eye See 


Hook Hook 








ar 


h 


It closes by a touch, and you hear it close. These are two strong points—be 
With the old-fashioned hook you — about vainly for a while and finally cate 
thing don't know exactly what; it may by some good fortune be the eye, 


t is just as likely to be the pa ss, or the trimming, through which it will tear, 


} 


your garment both unfastened and marred. With the SNAP HOOK AND 


EYE there is nothing of this kind; all that is needed is a touch in the right place 
] the riot ] » | 


If your dealer does not keep them, send 1o cts. fora sample card. Say whethe 


SNAP HOOK & EYE CO., 


because you hear the click of the tiny steel spring. 


1 


BROADWAY, - = - - - NEW YORK CITY. 


MORPHINE, LAUDANUM, COCAINE, 


and all other Drug Habits. 
Free Trial Treatment at Home, Painless, Harmless, Sure, Permanent, Entirely New. 










We w one addicted to Morphine, or other drug habits, a trial treatment sufficient for ten days, 
FREE O} , of the ost remarkable remedy for this purpose ever discovered, containing the great 
rir lacking in a remedies. Send name and ‘address, and prove the truth or falsity of our 
s u xpense ( l, especially with physicians. From the time of taking 
firs se of r ren You begin at once to sleep well, eat well, and gain 
weigl is ngtl ut causing patient any suffering whatever. Refractory 
uses S in every respect from any other known treatment 
I s i n f treatment leaves patient with health entirely recovered, and 

f 


or! Correspondence strictly confidential 


ST. JAMES 5 SOCIETY, ” “1181 Broadway, New York City. 
eee 









We never use Drugs, Obesity Tablets or 
Pills of any kind to reduce Fat, as they 
weaken the system and often cause death 
We reduce the flesh without any discomfort to the wearer. Obesity Belts used to 
advantage by corpulent people, both ladies and gentlemen, to reduce corpulency 
and give shape to a pendulous or relaxed abdomen. The use of these beits reduces 
your size and leaves no room for surpius fat to accumulate; also gives absolute 
safety from Navel Rupture; relieves the dragging sensation peculiar to a pendulous 
abdomen and improves the shape. We will send the Beit to any part of the United 
States or Canada. Special Price ®2.50. Send measure around the largest part 
of abdomen when ordering Beit. 
We also make very licht-weicht Belts suitable for summer wear, They 
can be washed. Do not wrinkle; always keep their perfect shape. 
Comfortable Belts made to order to be used after any Operation, 
Those interested in the subject call or write and get an ‘\lustrated book FREE, 
We manufacture Trusses for all cases of kupture. 


Improved Elastic Truss Company, 768 Broadway, New York. 


(Two doors below Wanamaker’s, near Ninth Street.) 
Ladies in Attendance for Ladies, Examination Free, Closed Sundays, Established 19 Years in N. Y 












FOR MEN OR WOMEN. 
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A TWENTIETH CENTVRY IDEA 


A Soda Fountain 3.222 
oda K ountalin tome~ 
OUNTRY life misses many enjoyments of the city. If you can’t come 
to them they can go to you. One of the city’s jatest novelties is the 

possibility of having a complete Soda Fountain in your home at trifling 


expense. It consists of filling small steel capsules with the purest carbonic 


acid gas and supplying with them a 


SPARKLETS 


apparatus for making all drinks sparkling. It isn’t a big, cumbersome affair, 
but a neat, attractive silver bottle, as shown in illustration, with capacity for 
carbonating all kinds of drinks as effectually as though you owned a $1,000 
Soda Fountain. In order to introduce this into 100,000 country homes we 
fer make this special offer of 
Rr 


G3) A Complete Soda Water 
ee) Outfit for $5.00 














1 all-metal bottle, with syphon, complete Regular price . 
2 boxes of SPARKLETS, 10 in a box $5.00 AH 
1 bottle of Root Beer Extract, pure syrup 
«« Ginger Ale ‘¢¢ es Introductory price to 
«« Vanilla ‘ “s the first 100,000 
««  Sarsaparilla ee 
“e Raspberry “ “e $3.00 . 
«« Strawberry «¢ “ Delivered, expressage pre- >» 
«« Vichy Tablets (40 in bottle) | P24, to all points East of the = 
bore? £ Ci M ia Tab Rocky Mountains. West of - 
t ttle oO trate agnesia 4@D~ | these add 50 cents for addi- yi 
lets (40 in bottle) tional expressage. 
This gives you choice of eight different kinds of soda, flavored exactly to 
your taste at average cost of one cent a glass. 
BQ@F"In addition to making the finest soda in the world, SPARKLETS will a 


carbonate in this syphon, milk, iced tea, cider or any liquid, and by its own 


life and force destroy all germs and clear impurities from unhealthy water. 1115 P 





From thousands of letters of commendation we have space only for a few: 


“SPARKLETS goes beyond my expectation. Mrs. Howe | daily. Enclosed is letter from my physician, Dr. Lober, veri- 
used it with various liquids and now she cannot get along | fying the same.” Marte Lenora Marks, 
without it. I have used the extracts of various varieties and 2357 Magazine Ave., New Orleans, La. 
charging of them was perfect as to taste, etc.” 
J. L. Hows, o4 Fulton Street, New York. “SPARKLETS reached me in good order and I am greatly 
. —- pleased with the same.”’ 
“T thank you for introducing SPARK LETS to my notice. M. C,. Merriman, Jr., Syracuse, N. Y. 
I have been 11! quite a while and could not retain milk or any- - 
thing else in any form until I used the SPARKLETS. lam “ My friends and mysclf are delighted with the operation of 
now able to drink a gallon of milk charged with SPARKLETS | SPARKLETS.,” ames Hicks, Piqua, 


You can’t afford to be without one. Remit $3.00 by postal order, check, registered mail, or any 
convenient way and get a Soda Fountain in your home. 


Ghe COMPRESSED GAS CAPSULE COMPANY 
Twenty-fifth Street and Broadway, New York City 
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Like Apollo, it is the god of the sun, music and 
poetry. Itis perfect. Producing harmony to all 
alike when attached to any piano and pe -rfarmed 
upon by any one. 


WILL PLAY ANY PIANO. 


- The Vy | 
- SAngeluse “Ni 


— Imitates perfectly, strains from the FLUTE or VIOLIN. 
A single player can produce perfectly the effect rendered py a parlor orchestra. Booklet 
P sent free. ANGELUS, $225. ANGELUS ORCHESTRAL, $250. 


WILCOX @ WHITE Co., 
Mfrs. of the “‘ SYMPHONY ” and the “* ANGELUS.” 


Man Orrice Anp Factory: New York WAREROOMS: 
Meripen, Conn. 164 Firtu Avenvug, 











A HOME AFTER YOUR OWN HEART. 
Our New Books, 
oe stodern Homes,” show 

Tr 


‘i PAINTINGS 


SARGENT, ABBEY, VEDDER, INNESS 


the fisting, American artists 
eproduced in 


THE ‘GENUINE 


CobleuPrints 


~ = —~ the leading art stores. Highest award 
edal, Paris Exposition, given these 
“heading pictures of America. 
Look for pub- on ever: 
lishers’ initials ¢ genuine print, 
Picture catalogue ten cents (stamps), 
er and Deco i CURTIS & CAMERON, 27 Pierce 
TURY ARCHITECTURAL COMPANY, Bldg., Boston. 
rican Trane Bidg.. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pittsbure, Pa 515 Carleton Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 





The College of 


— Journalism 
Every successive issue of Scheaepeataned 


MURAT HALSTEAD 


s THE PRESIDENT. 
MART SET will Endorsed by 
3000 Newspapers and Periodicals. 
HON yr ae WATTERSON says in the 


Courier-Fournal; “ @@ @ Mr 


Loutsvil 
be f 4 4 stead can in a twelvemonth teach a 
oun more en y n th hat whi h he might not be able to 
i ver for himselfin years of aid eT pe bein lark. He can put 
ng man a trade-mark that wi € him access employment.” 
s ‘ A. K. MCCLURE, 1 P ia Times “It ouk 
than the preceding number. | |=". ror yeast oman 
a. the t fit of the training that 1 wou b give in an institutio on 
‘ sized for that purpose.” t through home study. Re 
orters and corre ndents she ite a . 
PROSPER rUS FREE ON APPLICATION. ADDRESS 
THE COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM 
Suite 29, Perin Building, Cincinnati, O. 
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A SUCCESSFUL BOOK. 


sh Ys 


Lovers of Animals Everywhere have ex- 
pressed their appreciation of this dainty, 


fascinating volume of Animal Stories. 


NIGGER BABY 
And Nine 


= 


REDUCED LIKENESS OF COVER DESIGN. 


The Stories are beautifully illustrated by Gustave Verbeek, and 
handsomely printed on hand-made deckel-edge paper, with cloth bind- 
ing, illuminated cover and gilt tops. Your bookseller has it or will 
secure it for you, or it will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.50, 


by the ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1135 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The Swoboda System 


Restores to Health 
Strengthens the Heart. 


| am teaching intelligent men, brain 
workers, the ideal principles of at- 
taining and preserving perfect health. 
It is not a problematical theory but a system of physio- 
logical exercise based upon absolutely scientific facts. 


And if you will follow my instructions for a few weeks I will promise 
you such a superb muscular development and such a degree of vigorous 
health as to forever convince you that intelligent direction of muscular ef- 
fort is just as essential to success in life as intelligent mental effort. 

No pupil of mine will need to digest his food with pepsin nor assist na- 
ture with a dose of physic. I will give you an appetite and a strong 
stomach to take care of it; a digestive system that will fill your veins with 
rich blood; a strong heart that will regulate circulation and improve as- : i te 
similation ; a pair of lungs that will purify your blood; a liver that will ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 
work as nature designed it should; a set of nerves that will keep you up to Originator and Sole Instructor. 





© 














the standard of physical and mental energy. I will increase 

Absolutely Cures Constipation your nervous force and capacity for mental labor, making 
indigestion, Sleeplessness, your daily work a pleasure. 

Nervous Exhaustion You will sleep as a man ought to sieep. You will start the 

and revitalizes the whole body . .« day as a mental worker must who would get the best of which 

his brain is capable. Ican promise you all of this because it 


is common sense, rational and just as logical as that study improves the intellect. 


. h Mail Only AN APPRECIATIVE TESTIMONIAL FROM THE CON- 
My System is Taught by Onty. TRACTING FREIGHT AGENT OF THE CHICAGO, 
and with Perfect Success, requires no ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec, 22, 1899, 
Mr. Alois P. Swoboda, Chi ago Ill. 

My Dear Mr. Swoboda:—Although it is less than two 
months since I first commenced work at your system of 
ae physiological exercise Iam most thoroughly convinced 
before retiring. that your system is a decided success. A comparative 
statement of my measurements will show you what I 
have accomplished in the short period of less than two 


apparatus whatever, and but a few 


minutes time in your own room just 


Pupils are months. MEASUREMENTS. 
At beginning. In 60 days. 

both sexes, EE: a 

P * contracted.......31% noccescoeseoccse GEEn 
ranging GING onk.csndbecescecnccnsececes SE 
in age from Waist Stee véeten een « Stevvecsesoces OE 
Neck EE Few. 14 
fifteen to Re Gee RE 
‘ PED voneccendces 04, Oebeese cate ces . 10% 
eighty-six, , | eeneeeer ” pritieeseenc.c 150 
and all Height .... occcce ce BGs. ~--.5 BY 


In addition to this large increased muscular develop- 

recommend ment my general health is decidedly improved. Thank. 

the system. ing you for what you have done for me and with best 
wishes for your continued success, I am, 

Very sincerely, T. O. JENNINGS, Contg. Fet. Agt. 






PPPLDSISS 
By this condensed system more exercise and benefit can be 
obtained in ten minutes than by any other in two hours, and 
it is the only one which does not overtax the heart. It is the 
only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining perfect 
health, physical development and elasticity of mind andbutien 
Since no two people are in the same physical condition, individual instructions 


are given in each case. Write at once mentioning this magazine, for full in- 
formation and convincing endorsements from many of America’s leading 


“ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 
43 Washington St., CHICAGO. 
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Bartens & Rice Co., 


Fine Watches, 

Diamonds, 

Artistic Jewelry 
and 


Silverware. 


328 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Between 32d and 33d Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


en ee 33IIII3IIIIIIIIII II33 


SECC CECE CECE ECE CECE CECE CECE E 


COATES* 
ORICINAL 





TANDARD 


EFRFEC TION 


Jerrier-Jouet 
CHAMPAGNES 


VIER & 0.22 WaRRE 








LUXURIESor te SEASON 


w 
Wy Corene ZL 


RYE 
DuViviER & CaN¥ 
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ae GU Gila aid Glass Right mae 


PHIGGINGS Bs SEITERS 


uae a . 


ke >» - e 


GE 


TOILET 
WARE 


and other 
goods 
suitable for 
country 

cottage or € 

town house 

shown in exact shape and color in our 
large illustrated catalogue No. 11F. 
Write for it at once. Prices always 
average «<; 





4less than elsewhere.” 
50-54 WEST 22d ST., NEW YORK, 














}) STRAIGHT FRONT 
| &LOnG HIP. 


STYLES 


346-350-351: 440 
441-445-447 
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“t. ELECTRIC LAUNCHES “#%, 


Clean. 
Storage Battery rower. 





, tn 
CAN’T EXPLODE. Ali Motive Power below Flooring and Water-line. 
_ trun | 75 miles on one charge, at an expense of Ie than 2 cents per mil They can be used everywhere with our 
ent Charging Plants, but ¢ *h arging e numbers are rapidly we develope all parts of the country 


ALSO CABIN CRUISING LAUNCHES 
for LONG-DISTANCE SERVICE 


equipped with the well-known 


Write for “GLOBE” GA SOLINE ENGINE 


Catalogues. an arrangement just con th the Pennsylvania Iron Works Co., of Philadelphia 


thus supplying, beyond all question, the finest stir patti powered vessels 
THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH CO., $75 Ave. Ay romney Morrie tein ¥3: ity 
eS ee 


EXQUISITE SEALS 


MADE WITH THE 


| 
_POMME DE ROI SEALING WAX = 








amount you we int jt ist where you ws ant it. 


WAX CANNOT BURN OR BLACKEN. 


POMEROY BROTHERS CO., 


316 Passaic Avenue, E. Newark, N. J. 








The most satisfactory and novel article ever 
offered to ladies for polite correspondence. 
hirty-six brilliant colors—the latest shades. 
Send thirty cents for three tubes. : 


VCVSSCVVVSSESEESSSSE 205285458544 SE8OC4 
17 
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DELIGHTFUL 


“SUMMER. CRUISES 


of the 
HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN 
LINE 


Upea the Specially Constructed Twin-Serew Cruising Yacht 
“PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE” 


To ENGLAND, IRELAND, and SCOTLAND 


Leaving Hamburg May 224d, 1901 
For Southampton, Queenstown (1a) llarney, etc.), 
. ‘ast (Giant’s Causew 
Stornoway. pre rdeen 
le 


nd Dig ’ 
Vestfjerd. Getranger ord, Rees oy Joerundtfjord, 
Sognefjord ‘ = lev, Bergen, and 
Mamburg. $ 


The BALTIC SEA and the NORTHERN CAPITALS 


Leaving Hamburg August 18th, 1901 


Itinerary in ) ous Trolthattafalle (near Gothen- 
burg), Ste . Petersburg (Moscow), etc., etc 
22 « faye. Cc upward, 


RORWAY, | the NORTH CAPE, and SPITZBERGEN 


A Special Cruise from New York by the Twin-Serew 
Express Steamship 
“AUGUSTE VICTORIA” 
Leaving tow York June 20th, 
Hamburg July 4th, 1901 
Tour thr ugh the Fjords of Norway (with their matchless 
scenery), to the Ner y b 
behe Id the glo rious 
Hamburg to Ham 


In reference to connecting steamers from New York for the 
s from Hamburg, and further infor- 

“4 “ 
so for regular s ymouth (London), Cherbourg 


& aris), and | nH y twin-screw express and passenger 
steamers, apply to 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35 & 37 Broadway, New York 159 Randolph St., Chicago 
1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia 70 State St., Boston 
106 N. Broadway, St. Louis 401 California St., San Franciseo 








SMART SET ADVERTISER 


THE WORLD FAMED PERFUME 


~ CROWN ~ 


Used by 

The —_ 

The Duchess of York. 

The Princess of Battenberg. 
The Duchess of Sutherland, 
The Duchess of Devonshire. 
The Duchess of Portland. 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 
Baroness Reuter. 

Countess of Dunraven. 
Countess of Setton, 
Countess of Rosslyn. 

Lady Grace Baring. 
Countess of Warwick. 
Lady Castledown 

Mrs. Cornwallis-West. 
Lady Harcourt. 





—d re 
CROWN PERFUMERY 
COMPANY. 


LONDON 


A DEMONSTRATION Sy A FEW of 7HE PROMINENT 
AND PROGRESSIVE RETAILERS IN THE 


UNITED STATES 
Sor THE MONTH ox MAY 


In New York: 


Countess de Portales. 
Mile. Reichembourgh. 
Lady Playfair. Earl of Westmoreland. 
Lady DeGrey. The Duc d’ Aosta. 

Lady Meysey Thompson, The Turkish Ambassador. 








John Wanamaker, 

Siegel, Cooper & Co. 
In Brooklyn: 

Abraham & Straus. 
In Washington 

The Palais Royal 
In Philadelphia: 

John Wanamaker. 


I: . Buffalo: 


Adam, Meldrum & Anderson, 


H. A. Meldrim & (¢ 
In Pittsburgh 

Jos. Horne & Co, 
In Allegheny 

Leggs & Buhl. 


In Indianapolis: 
H P. Wasson & Co. 


In Chicago; 
Marshall Field & Co., 
Mandel Bros., 
Schlesinger & Mayer, 
Siegel, Cooper & Co., 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 


In Cleveland: 
Wm. Taylor, Son & Co., 
H. R. Hatch & Co 

In Cincinnati 
The Geo. W. McAlpin Co 


In Louisville: 


The Stewart Dry Goods Co. 


St. Louis: 

Wm. Barr Dry Goods Co. 
Milwaukee: 

Gimbel Bros, 

Nachville: 

]. E. Manix Dry Goods Co. 
St -Paul: 

Golden Rule Bazaar, 
Mannheimer Bros. 


Minne apolis 
Wm. Donaldson & ( 


Dallas 
A. Harris & Co 


New Orleans 
D. H. Holmes. 
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SPOOL 
SILK 


Too Strong 
to Break 








There is No Silk So Smooth, No Silk So Long, and 


THE DRESSMAKERS’ 
No Silk So Strong as FAVORITE SEWING SILK 


The best silk is the most economical. Corticelli costs no more than inferior brands. If 
your dealer does not keep it go to another store. g@g~Secure our ‘‘Spring and Summer 
Costume Booklet.’ Just out. New styles. Profusely illustrated. Free from any dealer 
selling Corticelli Silk, or sent by mail for a postal. 

CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 26 Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. 














SET ADVERT/SER 


Take a 


Kodak 
with you. 


Like one’s purse a 
Folding Pocket Kodak 
may be carried in the 
hand without incon- 
venience and being 
covered with fine 
seal grain leather it 
is dainty and incon- 
spicuous. 


Ghe eet 
Folding Pocket Kodaks 


stand for all that is best in photography. Being made of aluminum 
they are strong and light. Having superb lenses and accurate 
shutters they are capable of the best photographic work. 


$10.00 to $17.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Corticelli 


— SPOOL 
SILK 


Too Strong 
to Break 








There is No Silk So Smooth, No Silk So Long, and 


‘ THE DRESSMAKERS’ 
No Silk So Strong as FAVORITE SEWING SILK 


The best silk is the most economical. Corticelli costs no more than inferior brands. If 
your dealer does not keep it go to another store. ge@g~Secure our ‘‘Spring and Summer 
Costume Booklet. Just out. New styles. Profusely illustrated. Free from any dealer 
selling Corticelli Silk, or sent by mail for a postal. 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 26 Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. 























Se eee 
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SMART 





SET ADVERT/SER 




















with) you. 


; Like one’s purse a 
Folding Pocket Kodak 
may be carried in the 

| hand without incon- 

venience and being 
covered with fine 
seal grain leather it 
is dainty and incon- 
spicuous. 


Ohe | 
| Folding PocKet Kodaks 


stand for all that is best in photography. Being made of aluminum 
they are strong and light. Having superb lenses and accurate 
shutters they are capable of the best photographic work. 


$10.00 to $17.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. Rochester, N. Y. 
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RALPH 


ARR: ate 359 5th Ave., N. Y. 
a. ) Op. Waldorf-Astoria. 


at ee NS Boot Maker 


w ..Lhe Smart Set of 
























7 — vey INTO _ COUNTRY ' America 
) om are anc 
\ arnelingy duchiten Contee Driven Ladies and Gentlemen who care for a Classic Boot, 
Chainless Bicycles make cycling Shoe or Slipper allow that my work is 
all the more enjoyable because every unsurpassed in fit and elegance. 
a part is made with utmost care and ORDER WORK ONLY 


J 1] skill; the result is a superior, easy 


_ running wheel. 
| Catalog of dealers or by mail from us, r cE KA LEI q ri 
# COLUMBIA SALES DEPT. I ) y 
Hartford, Conn. 
Penn. Ave., Cor. 2th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 














— 








~. European Plan. 





Absolutely Fireproof. 
THE MODERN HOTEL OF THE CITY. 








T. J. TALTY, Manager. 





No Danger 
No Vibration 
No Dirt 


| a a nt Mille tk at tt DF wk 


PERFECT 
VEHICLE 
AT 













‘ i aI 
SOOO 


WOODS MOTOR VEHICLE CO., 


Vanderbilt Ave. and 44th St., New York. 
549 Webash Ave., Chicago. 


Write for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 40 STYLES. 











ot, 























The Latest 
Figure 











| Military Form. | 


This Corset is the latest Parisian 
model. Straight Front. Endorsed 
by leading modistes as the most per- 
fect Corset of the century. Made 
with four and five-hook clasps. 

If not for sale at your dealer's, send $1 oo to 
BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 


349 Broadway, Cor. Leonard St., 
New York City. 














; 

EUGENIE 
z 7 West 42d Street, near Fifth Avenue. 
; * 
SPRING ana SUMMER GOWNS } 
*SHIRT WAISTS’ ‘ 

Pique and Gingham Suits, Imported Models. 3 


» 
.LATEST FRENCH MODELS IN... 


OOO-0-0O-000-0-005 © 


ooo 


oon 


DPOODO 9-0-9 00-0-0-0-0-6-0-0-0 





SHIRT WAISTS AND FANCY WAISTS 
LPO O00-0 0-900 OOPOOI OOD 00-00 
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BREAKFAST FOOD 
GOOD AS MAMA" 


A child loves Nature's food because its taste Is 
not perverted. 

The whole of Gluterean Wheat--richest In 
Nature's life giving elements--makes 


Ralstun Breakfast Food 
the most healthful cereal you can eat. 

We urge you to send for a free sample io know 
why its delicious flavor characterizes Ralstan as the 
leading delicacy of the breakfast table. The sample 
free for your grocer's name. 


PURINA MILLS, 


“Where Purity is Paramount'* 


856 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Waists and 
Boleros 


FOR 


Spring and Summer 
Toilettes. 


character and of 
the most fascinating description. 


Distinctly exclusive in 
Finest washable materials, daintily 
trimmed with laces and wash ribbons in 
charming colors. 
Sent on approval. W 
ways. 


e pay express both 


FURS STORED AND INSURED 
AGAINST LOSS. 


GEORGE W. BURKE, 


1206 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Its simpl: 
Perfect 


FAIRY SOAP 


The oval cake of Fairy Soap is perfection in soap-making. 
No matter how much you “pay for a soap you cannot get any- 
thing purer, better, daintier or more convenient for toilet and 
bath purposes than the oval Fairy and yet the price is only 


is used and personally endorsed by the 
wives of a majority of U. S. Senators and by many other prom- 
inent women inthis country. Try acake of oval Fairy and you 
will be convinced of its excellence, convenience and economy. 
Meade only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of GOLD DUST Washing Powder. 


5 cents a cake. | 





TRADE MARK 


















A Seal 
Within a Seal 


Many of the best products of the baker lose 
their goodness before they reach the consumer. 
To overcome this has long been the greatest 
problem of baking science. 


Now an inventor has created a wonderful 
package that completely ends the trouble. 


The outside of the package is made of card 
board, scientifically treated; the inside is a 
lining of specially prepared paper. ‘The out- 
side and the inside are so folded that one be- 
comes a part of the other; forming the famous 
““In-er-seal Patent Package’’—a package that 
is airtight, and proof against moisture, dust 
and germs. 


Biscuit sealed in the “In-er-seal Patent 
Package when they are fresh from the oven, 
reach the consumer in the same fresh state with 
the flavor and goodness perfectly preserved. 


On each end of each package is the 
“‘In-er-seal”’ trade mark design shown on the 
other side of this page. 

When you order Soda, Milk, Graham, and Oatmeal 


Biscuit; Ginger Snaps and Vanilla Wafers, take only 
those that are put up in the “In-er-seal Patent Package” 


Used exclusively for the 


‘akery products of 6 National Biscuit Company 
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~~ AN HOUR: on 
AWHEEL WITH NATURE: 

1S THE BEST TONIC 

FOR THE BUSY 

BUSINESS MAN. 

OUTDOOR EXERCISE 
BROADENS THE MIND AND 

KILLS WORRY 


TCLES ™ 


CHAINLESS AND CHAIN MODELS | 


ARE WHEELS OF WHICH 
MONARCH RIDERS ARE PROUD 
THEY ARE DISTINCTIVELY 

HIGH CLASS 


MONARCH CATALOG ON APPLICATION > 
mm R/DE A MONARCH AND KEEP 
: ' IN FRONYI. 


MONARCH SALES DEPARTMENT. 


)20 WARREN ST., 52 N.HALSTED ST, 

| NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
4il MARKET ST.& 
SANFRACISCO. § 
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YOU CAN 


OWN AN AUTO 


By Co-operating with Us on Our 








The 

Clinton E. 
Woods 
Automobile. 


Experiment 
Passed, 


Real 
Utility 
Reached, 





os SC eli i a 8 


cumbered are entirely done away with by Woods, Waring & Co. Clinton E. Woods 


r |: uncertainty and experiment with which the automobile business has been en- 
was the pioneer Electric Automobile builder. As organizer of two of the largest 


ADDRESS WOODS, WARINC & CO., 







SMART SET ADVERTISER 





EASILY 


OBILE FREE 


r New Plan of Introducing Automobiles. 








Automobile Companies in the world, he passes into this new Company with the ripe expe- 
I a thousand Automobiles. There is no old machinery on hand, nor 
ct parts to utilize. Therefore it is but fair to claim that the Clinton E. Woods Auto- 









ile stands to-day as absolutely the best from every standpoint—mechanically, electric- 

and as a piece of carriage work. This is the one Automobile which has passed wholly 

md the experimenta ind fills every requirement perfectly. It has improvements 
xlifications tha rdize them in every part for all time to come 


Qur Great Offer to All Desiring to 
Own an Automobile. 


All we ask of you is to give our proposition a careful business consideration, and if you 





want automobile it will certainly appeal to you 


We will with your assistance devote our best energies to interest purchasers in the 


CLINTON E. WOODS AUTOMOBILE 


which easily demonstrates its superiority to anyone who wants none but tlie best; as soon 


ve progress far enough in your community, you will own your machine clear. 
There will be no shifting or excuses about this proposition It is made by a concern 


inence and unquestioned reliability. We need your help and will gladly pay for it. 


ve a remarkable enterprise, well backed and 





\W ‘ ; ‘ ] + rti ler vou will r 1 
’ « \ ive a MALL ars, YOu Will Tecorengil 


nese ins 


What we want is an attentive, thoughtful consideration of every point about our 


n- $s compared t ll other T sult will me ] ractically every like! 
a pared to all others. he result will mean a sale to practically every likely 


If you will write to us, we will send you our catalogue and full information. 


19-21 Van Buren St., CHICACO, U.S.A. 


S: 
pte 
Sa bi 
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CALI 


, es 








May and June are favorite months for visiting 
the Yosemite. 

The Overland Limited —the Luxurious Every - Day Train 

to California, leaves Chicago 6.30 p. m., via Chicago & 

North-Western, Union Pacific, Southern Pacific Railways. 

The best of everything is provided. All agents sell tickets 

via this route. Send for illustrated booklet “ California.” 


PRINCIPAL ACENCIES: 
461 Broadway, - ~- New York 301 MainSt., - - Buffalo 234 Superior St Cleveland 
601 Chestnut 8t.. Philadelphia 212 Clark St., - - Chicago 17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
868 Washington St., Boston 435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 2 King St. East, Toronto, Ont. 
507 Smithfield St., Pittsburg 
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In The Prism 


and in the placing of the object lenses farther apart than the eyes are, lie the extraordinary ad- 
vantages of the Bausch é Lomb-Zeiss STEREO Field and Marine Glasses. Prisms make them 
pocket size, permit the use of regular TELESCOPE eyepieces and object lenses, giving immense 
field of view and magnifying power, and that invaluable stereoscopic effect found only in the 


Bausché Lomb” -a STEREO 


Zeiss fj oe \ Binoculars 


: ‘~ & > 
Sold by all Ay | > Catalog of 
Opticians / » \. Photo Lenses 
or 
Booklet Microscopes 
Free ms ; on request 





NEW ONE-HAND FOCUSING ATTACHMENT. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. iG. 


Chicago 
Incorporated 1867. 


Dr. J. Parker Pray’s 
heeomp FACE POWDER AND ROSALINE Cools the Blood 


: t ~y ne xion ¢ _ be further beautified b 
er Pray’s HYGE NTA HIRES Rootbeer is a spring tonic of great 
F AC x Pow DE va which « annot harm the ¢ vaiue. It purifies the blood and makes rosy 
~— .. chin Ly r oy po ong he + ee ee : cheeks. It soothes the nerves and increases 
: . J us subject, J vitality. It gives a vim and vigor to the 
HOSA, ANE, an inimitable coloring for > } whole system. When you drink 
tt lips an my Anger-nails 


positive y guarat itee thes preparation ws .. | 
erfectly harmless 
sew are of im 9 ms bearing similar name 
and In mm having the genuine DR. 

J. P A ie K E R eee AY goods. If your ‘ays | R t 

dea ne why Pr rt ite to us ye 

Sit cart es wed The HV CRATS Bee ootbeer 


FACE POWDE BR for ~ pana “ty you drink for health as well as pleasure. 











To be had everywhere in carbonated form or in packages. 
Send stamp for ilustrated catalogue. A package makes five gallons—sent by mai! for 26 cents 


a Dealers should write for big offer this year. 
DR. p 2 P A R K E R P R A 4 C 0., 7 CHARLES E. HIRES co... Malvern. Pa. 


10 & 12 BE, 23d Street, New York City. 











NERVE-FORC 





pared for that purpose by 
»-RVE-FORCE, and it will posit 

to normal. 
years. We do not, however, adv 
explains its every detail. We sen 
many addresses as you may send 
Ve appeal especially to the * 
omach dosing 
cruel ** 











operations ;’ 























MRS. GEO. A. CORWIN or excessive ** brain exhaustion,” 








HYPNOTISM 


Any body, can learn to exert a magic influence over 
others. You can become proficient in curing dis- 
eases and bad habits of every nature. The acquire- 
ment of these powers brings happiness and health; 
develops will power; gratifies ambitions; gives one 
the key to personal and social success, and suggests 
many opportunities to make mone y- 
If at all interested don’t fail to write for the most 
wonderful book of the age, entitled “* Wonders of 
Hypnotism,” 100 p: ges, profusely illustrated. This 
work instructs you how to thoroughly master all 
the secrets of ypnotism, Magnetic Healing, 
Personal etism and all Occult Sciences. 
It is sent pe utely Free. We guarantee you 
success, 
< New York Institute of Science, 
Dept. DNS. 39 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


A FEW MORE LEFT. 


tooooo Hat Brushes nearly dis- 
tributed. Send ro cents for postage 
and pending, to get one of our Hat 
Brushes FRE 

Great Aluminum Novelty. 

This is to popularize 











The best, most comfortable and dur- 
able heel made. Call on your dealer for 
Dy kes’ Heel. Get our brush and you 
won't forget our name 

Send us outline of your heel and 35 
cents if you can’t get our brand in your 
town. 


JOHN L. G. DYKES CO., 
Dept. S.. 96 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 














For the Application of 


and cieanliness. It is a +mall, 








the temperature, which 


out all impurities 


and a fur 





ment $1.00 extra 
TROUBLE that cannot be 


dieting or dosing the stom 
LOCAL AND TRAV 

country. Those at work are 

: rritory 
y~position. D.W. Salisbury 


Price $5 
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Tt ~~ won for us many Gold Medals for life-savit 
d this Publicati 


chronically 
* as ameans of wartare against en to sutferers threaten caw tl 
to men and women who, in spite of heroic efforts for cure, feel An 
elves steadily declining; to men and women who 
and to those who 


MR. and MRS. GEO A. CORWIN, 1455 Mt. Morris Bana Building, NEW NEW v YORK CITY. 


‘Buckeye Fi olding Bath Cabinet | 


sits on a chair,while the heater supplied with each cabinet, gradually increases 


The Buckeye has exciusive features of its own 
which are absolutely essential in a bath cabinet 
i of valuable information not cont 
FREE upon request, or still better, send $5 
and return it and get your money back if not just as repress: 
mulas forall kinds of medic hs 

For cleanliness it is better than any 
any room. folded and put away 


A REWARD OF 850.00 for any case « 


Recommended in the worst cases of Neural 
and all Blood, Skin, Liver = Kidney diseases. Reduces supe s flesh without 


Practically no competition Writ 


im one week. Mrs. J. B. Palmer made O11 one month, You cas do the same if you try 


MOLLENKOPP & McCREERY, 826 Oorr Street, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


is a Home Remedy; a noble UNGUENT fi 
external application. It is founded upon t! 
principle that Suffering, Premature Decin: 
and Premature Death are the direct, an 
indirect, results of 


DORMANT CIRCULATION; 


tl lat rescue can only be assured by its re-establishmen 
trolling battery-cells with an element imitating the nerve force pre- 


by directly « Sasniog th e cor 


Nature. ‘his imiiacive element is our faitht 
ively re- establish the most sluggish CIRCULAT 10) N 
ig in the past eightee 
NERVE-}k ORCE Journal, whic 

i free, in plain envelope, to as 


ertise it—but « 





us. 






il who are wearied and discouraged wi 


victims of sedentary employment 
ave been cast aside as ** incurable. 


NET 


$110,000 “Sh 


was turned over by us to five mining companies for 
which we acted as financial agents during the last half 
of the year 1990 (commissions, office expenses, sal 
aries, etc , de ducted),the combined reports at their 
annual meetings on January 29 showing that there had 
been expende ad on their properties nearly $60,000 ; there 
had been returned to the stockholders nearly $8,000 in 
dividends and they had in avaliable cash on hand, and 
subject to call about $35,000, with all of the 


Properties in Successfal Operation, 


two of them paying regular monthly dividends three 
times greater than savings banks’ Or mortgage rates of 
interest, and their stock entirely withdrawn from the 
market and not obtainable except from some fortunate 
stockholder, the other three rapidly approaching a 
dividend paying basis, with all of the properties in ex- 
cellent physical condition and not a single dissatisfied 
stockholder_in any one of the five companies. 


Prospectuses of successfal mining prop- 
erties which we make a speciality, latest 
reports, order blanks foreach of the stocks, 
singly and aise in combination, insurin 
security of principal, uau ey an 
large groacs. tagcther wit klet “About 
Ourselves,”’ giving in detail : our plan of 
securing the excess ve profits of mining in- 
Vestments with the mininum risk of logs, 
majied free to any one interested on appli- 
cation. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & COMPANY, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
66 Broadway and 17 New St., New York. 


( Cleveland—Cuyahoga Building. 
Boston—International Trust Co. Bldg. 
BRANCHES. ‘ Fepasel phia—Betz Building. 
Chicago—Fisher Building. 
St. Louis—Security Building 


a 














Heat and Steam, is a sure road to health 
rubber-lined, air-tight room in which the bather 


opens the pores all over the body and sweats 
A detailed descriptio 


n this advertisement w be — 
t, use Le 7 Save 
f 














ated bat with each Cabinet. Face Steaming 

water bath and can be used ir 

when the bath is finished 

f RHEUMATISM or FEMALE 

cured by the use of the Buckeye Cabinet. 
a, LaGrippe, Tonsilitis. Asthma, Catarrt 





ELLING AGENTS WANTED in al! parts of the 
making from e251 Fang Tage We give excia 
f Special 1901 aeont’s 


made @7 K+. M. E. Westbrook made $33.00 














3° 





AL gr 00, 















SMART SET ADVERTISER 


RI BON ; 
BIC 


BETTER HEALTH CLEAR BRAIN 
GOOD DIGESTION HAPPIER LIVES 


are some of the fruits of cycling, of contact with Nature by 
comfortable, pleasant means. Nothing has equalled the 
bicycle in the blessings it has bestowed on men and women, 


TRIBUNE BICYCLES have a_ world-wide reputation for accurate construction 
and easy-running qualities. No expense has been spared to attain this result, 


Full mechanical details are given in our interesting « 


free, at Tribune agencies or by mail. 


atal g, 


FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPARTMENT ‘é 


FASTERN BRANCH Z _.. PACIFIC COAST BRANCH 
NEW YORK St Grn 3° SAN FRANCISCO. . 








Pabst beer 
IS always pure 


SMART SET 





ADVERTISER 

























Testi mMontALs 


YES, 


PATENTED) 


athlete. For men, women and children. 





| INCH IN | MONTH 





CAN BE ENLARGED 1 INCH and strengthened 
50 PER CENT in ONE MONTH by using the 
HERCULES GRADUATED GYMNASTIC 
CLUB and STRENGTH TESTER 5 Minutes 
each day. It will develop and strengthen the 
arms, shoulders, chest, back, waist and hips in less 
than one-quarter of the time required by any other 
method, with or without apparatus. It induces 
sound slumber, rids you of rheumatism, writer’s 
cramp, constipation and indigestion. Makes the 
brain active and the complexion clear, The club 
can be used by the weak man and the a on 


Write for descriptive pamphlet and price-list to 
THE HERCULES CLUB CO,, Room 15, 16 South Street, Boston, Mass. 











enn t imp 
Ne 


the disease. 



















ng to age and «« 


yw y¥ — w — ~ reduc 


HENRY C. BRADFORD, M. D., 


To F FAT rouse 


e your weight, but probably you we are to report to me and T will end, further treatment, 
are af rae the remedy is worse » than When you have reduc - ve ae tle o the desired weight, 


t ve weeks’ treatment ceive ny personal attention ’ 
" 1, but eat as much or as or in person; all corresponden ; 
r tight lacing. No harm lfreatment for either sex P n velopes and pack- : 
D e treatment can be cae nm |} agessent. Distance makes no diff >» a staction guar- » 
i lose from 2 to 5 pounds weekly, accord anteed. Send for my new pamph) It w convince you, 
yndition of body At the end of five weeks Address, Mention THE Sa ART Ser. 












you can retain tt You 
face and figure will be well ~~ 
and handsome ; you will fee 
of the heartand other v ital 
chin, heavy abdomen, fl abby 
evidences of obesity are rem 












24 East 23d Street, New York. 















Quick Relief, Sure Relief. For 
Coughs and Colds there isnoth- 


ing moreconvenientoreffective | {| 


In boxes only. 


Never sold in bulk. Ak db llunthe 





















MENTAL Can You Crack ’Em? 
NUTS Mail od, 0 conta. Howe Surety Co, Dé 


132 Na St., Nev 


Just Out_-KNOTS: Sen You Untie "Em? 10 cents. 








32 


SMART SET ADVERTISER 


Like the mixing of two col- 
ors to make another wholly 
different ; like the blending 
of rare teas to gain the 
delicate flavor for which you 
pay a dollar a pound; like 
the blending of whiskey to 
gain the smooth, velvety 
flavors of finest ryes ; 


These goods area 
blend of rare, wholly 
different South Amer- 
ican Tobacco leaves. 


It gives the smoker a superb 
effect, distinctly surpassing 
any 3-for-a-quarter cigar on 
sale anywhere in the United 
States. 


IS ENTIRELY 
UNIQUE 


Enterprising dealers in many cities are 
offering ig wy at five cents as a 
coaxer for the patronage of a large 
number of smokers. This cigar is not 
intended for what is known as the five 
cent cigar market. It is so unlike any 
five cent cigar it has no place in that 
market. Its victory has been entirely 
in the field of the clear Havana cigar. 
It is a positive fact that smokers of the 
very finest grades of Havana goods are 
adopting it wherever on sale and will 
walk blocks to get it 


LET US PROVE 
THIS! 


Imports are superior to any 
White Rock Lithia at every 3-for-a-quarter Havana cigar | “ACE TO 


first-class hotel, club, buffet in the United States. RETAIL 


ini AT 

and dining car. Travelers (S" We are willing to take the 5 cents 
need run no risk to health chances of absolutely a Se 
ng this to your complete sa action. 

by change of water. Drink This offer is made to Havana smokers, not 


White Rock every morning smokers of five cent cigars. 

on rising for a month. SEND US ONE DOLLAR and we will forward a box of 
twenty-five Imports prepaid to your address, on the strict 
understanding that if not found better than any 3-for-a- 
quarter Havana cigar you can buy, we will return your 
money. 


J.H. LUCKE & COMPANY, 
106 LUCKE BLOCK, CINCINNATI, O. 
































Send for booklet. 
WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRING COMPANY, 
Waukesha, Wis. 
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WRINKLES REMOVED, 


And the Freshness of Y : 


h Re tained 


VELVO 
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Mme. JOSE P HINE LeFEVRE, | 


1208 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Sold at Wanamaker’s, New York and Pvtila.; 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Plaut & C« 
Newark, N. J.; Gimbel Brothers and Evans's 
Phi chs i, Kohn & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Schlesinger & Mayer, ¢ ag 
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Save your teeth 
Guard your health 

Protect your mouth 
—with the Brush 


ANO 








Weronmts 


TOOTH PASTE 
For the Teeth, Mouth, Gums and Breath. 








C 
I 


CHAS, WRIGHT CHEMICAL ©O., Dept. 15, Detroit, Wieh., U.S. 4. 


ENTOMYRH 1 
PASTE a t t ry ifrice, It wi 


PSYCHRATISM 


THE VERNON ACADEMY 
Will Tell You All About It 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


JEFFF N EK ANGELIS # ! 
me | 




















The new d ry Prof. A RT VERNON fu 
century A k s< 
wi f it s and " i 
a : a t a as } t 
s A ” 5 4 a es y na a 1 
r Write to-day. ‘It is absolutely 
free. A s 
VERNON ACADEMY OF MENTAL SCIENCES, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


1652 EAST AVENUE, 


BEAUTIFUL FORM 
GUARANTEED. 


CORSIQUE posit ! 

d Serawny places, develops 
. d dds perfect shape to the whole 
form w elpees deficient 


DEVELOP any FORM 


or Money Refunded. 


ata ow oa roe al Vorm. 
riginal Fr 

XPvER Fans. 
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i ructior how t ccome 

Write to-day or call and 
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MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO., Dept. 15, Monroe Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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oklet WRINKLES 


** Anti-Wrinkie Sheets" work 
whi I 


won y excent 
Mme. G. MARIE, Specialist, Ladies’ 
Studio, 138 West 116th Street, NEW YORK 





Every woman may acquire 


A BEAUTIFUL FIGU RE 


Without t r ts for 1 

“ NOYLENE ” dev ps your bust whe 
other | fai When thr gh « eri. 
ment tryit. FE hed since 1888. I ey 


2.00. A | SAMPLE of Instantar 1s 

t I er sent for toc. postage, 
on G. MARIE, Specialist, Ladies’ 
I N. ¥. 


et St 138 W. 116th St., N. 





JT’ Not t Naseer ise 
it of I g 


REMOVED AT 
ANY AGE. 


Daily 


| 
Toilet ‘= ~ 





DO YOU WANTAWATCH 


that runs and keeps good time? This watch has s SOLID GOLD laid 

case, handsome dal, dust proof, adjusted to position, patent escape 
ment, and highly finished. This is a remarkable watch. We guarantes 
it,and with proper care it should wear and give satisfaction fo 20 years. 
It has the appearance of a $4). SOLID GOLD one. The watch 










fs accompanied with a 20 YEAR GUARANTEE. The cases are 
Deautifully made by the most skilled workmen. The move- 
ment is an AMERICAN STYLE, expansion Jalance, quick 
train.and you can rely upon it that wher you own one of thee 
es you willat ail times have the correct 
; ssion. Just the watch for railroad men, or 
those who need a very close timer. Do you want s wateb of 
this character? If so, now is your opportunity to secure one. 
WE GIVE IT FREE as & premium to anyone for selling 13 
pieces of our handsome jewelry for lOc. each. Simply send 
your name and address, and we will send you the 14 pieces « of 
jewelry postpaid. When sold, send us the $1.80, and we will 
send you the handsome SOLID GOLD laid watch. We trust you, 
end wil! take back all you cannot sell. We propose to give away 
these watches simply to advertise our business. No cateb- wo: 

- this advertisement. We mean just what we say. You te 

uire no capital while working for us. Address at once, 


Sart. JEWELRY CO., 19 Warren St., New York. 


a 8U RE ct | ton x Never fails 
reckles, Wrinkles, 

“Thais, ete Examina- 

~ free ( rres pondence 


DR. L. ROBINSON, Dept. DR. L. ROBINSON, Dept. P, 512 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, lo, N. ¥. 
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RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., Box 4 Racine, Wis. 
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SMART SE7 


Brass a ie Bedsteads 


of beautiful and exclusive [ ADIES! 


design. Fine Bedding, 
Spring-Beds, Davenports, 





Divans, Box Couches, Down 


/_PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 


Quilts, Cushions, etc. 


THe SMART SET 


Chas. P. Rog ers & Co., 
Fifth Ave. & aa St., N.Y. 


Established 1855. 


4=5 


Plate Holders 
oe 9 


Premo, Poco, 
Korona, Cyclone, 
Wizard, Ray. 


This Offer Good for 30 
Days Only 


For soc. we will send you, prepaid, one 4x 5 PER- 
FECTION PLATE HOLDER to fit any of the 
above makes of cameras, Fitted with rubber slides. 

Wi arranted px sitively light-proof, equal to any 

i by your local dealer for $1.00. Buy direct 
m manufac turer and save ory Will send three 
for $1.40 or si r $2 7 plate holder, 7<c 
each 'SATISF Ac TION, dR’ MONEY BACK. 
Remi te tamps or money order. Send name and 
ze of C amera in ordering 


A v. OSTER, 21 North Water St., Rochester, N.Y. 
SOSSSOSHOOSSSSSSOOOSOOOSSSOOSESS 
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ADVERTISER 


** Silver Plate 
Every housewife should be 
familiar with the latest 
designs in silverware. Our 


Free Book 


of Illustrations 


is just what is needed. Send 
for a copy, asking for Book 
No. 61 .¥ 

SOS ee EN 


Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn, 


It is so easy to 


that Wears.” 


hook your dresses when 
you use 


PEET'S INVISIBLE EYE. 


HOOK on HERE----- 


TRADE MARK REG. 

PAT. MAY 7.1895 -OCT. 27, i696. 
They take the place of silk loops, make 
iping. Indis- 
An ideal fas- 


a flat seam, and prevent gi 
pensable to every dress. 
2 dozen eyes, 5 cents; 
Black or white. 


with hooks, 1o cents. 


At all stores or by maii. 
PEET BROS., Phiiadelphia, Pa. _ 
The Fairy 
Bust Form 


A new and radical departure 
from and a great improvement 
on any bust pad heretofore 
e. Combining the desirable 

f daintiness with the 








», non-irritating, 


we 

ae with high 
set 

et soc., fine 


alee for them or 
xoney order direct t 

t ufacturers 
WRIGHT a@ CO. 


642 Clinton St., Hoboken, XN. 4. 








PATENT APPLIED For 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


A LOVELY WOMAN 


is the fairest flower in the gar- 
den of humanity. Every woman 
can be lovely—after her own 
style—with sparkling eyes and 
rosy cheeks, and with every 
line of beauty fully developed. 


Pabst 


will bring out her beauty, fill in 
the hollows, cover up the bones 
and angles, round out the curves 
and develop all her lines of 
beauty. It is a flesh and tissue 
builder that will make any 
woman plump and round and 
rosy, as she was meant to be. 
Try it yourself, and your mirror 
will show you a pleasant surprise. 


“I have used Pabst Malt Extract, The ‘Best’ Tonic my- 
self, and have recommended it to my patients during 
severe attacks of the grip. If it is not the ‘Best,’ there is 
none better.” Ina B. Reap, M. D., New York City. 


“As for your ‘Best’ Tonic, I have proved its excellencies 
many times, both on my p atic “nts and myself, 
EF. H. HARDINGE, 
Lady Supt. Sherbrooke Protestant Hospital. 
“I value Pabst Malt Extract as the best of all Tonics, 
having used it a good deal while in the hospital.” 
M. B. UMBERGER, Trained Nurse. 
“I have prescribed ‘Best’ Tonic for my patients, and the 
result in each instance has been good asa Tonic, anda 
helpful stimulant to digestion.” Dr. M. 8. WaRD; 
Newark, N. J. 
Send for Booklet 


PABST BREWING CO. (Tonic Dept.) 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE WE WILL SEND 
YOU A 30-DAY DAILY TREATMENT OF 


DR. CAMPBELL’S SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS AND A 30- 
DAY TREATMENT OF FOULD’S MEDICATED ARSENIC SOAP 
FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


These world-famot lies are 9 sure cure for bad blood. pimples, freckles, 
blackheads, moth ‘peste hes, liver «pets, acne, re ene aS e bmp r nose, 
Wrinkles, dark rings tng oh + J Ar th r 
me e k, arms or bedy. 


we will send you tl 
ffer i wnt e$ for the wafers and 5 
H. B. FOULD, Room 44, 214 6th Av New York 


SOLD BY DPRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
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STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


** Exercise should consist not only of physical recreation 


but of mental enjoyment as well.” 


Cycling as a healthful exercise offers the greatest opportunities to riders of the 
Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless which calls for the least amount of hard work in its propul- 
tion and the least amount of care in its maintenance. For purposes of necessary use its 
advantages are equally manifest. New Models, $75. 

Columbia Chain Wheels are lighter, stronger, handsomer and more eflicient than 
ever before. New Models, $50. 

CoLuMBIA CusHION Frame, $5 extra. 

Co_umB1A Tire or Hus Coaster Brake, $5 extra. 

Every cyclist should have our artistic 1901 Catalogue. 
Free of Dealers or by mail for 2-cent stamp. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


GEE A EM EAS SS TOT i LS A AT, 
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FAMOUS 
a ariae 
AIDS TO 


BEAUTY 


Dr. Dys’ Sachets de Toilette used with the 
Dysaline, the best, purest and most efficacious cream 
on the market, cannot fail to clear the sallowest 
complexion and to give a youthful bloom to the most 
faded faces. 

Free circular from 


La Marey, (2Ga & 26*&A Mad Yort 
A fine day, a good road and a Bi 
HARTFORD BICYCLE THE BEsT of all, and for over sixty years 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
. ri s for tl r hildre 1ile > 
will always demcnstrate the pleasure has been used by mothers for the Bg ee te =“ * 
i healthfulne panes ing. Are vou disturbed at night and broken of your 
and healthfulness of wheeling. Hartfords by 4 sick child suffering and crying with pain of 
have steadily increased in popularity for Teeth? If so, send at once and get a bottle of 


twelve years. New models, $35. Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


Our VEDETTE BICYCLES are light-running, for Children Teething. Its value is inc alc ulable. 
strong and durable. New models, $25. relie — aio little sufferer age diately hp = 
. . it, mothers, there is no mistake about it t cures dilar- 
: ul as e, $5.00 extra. ; 

Tire or Hub Coaster Brake, $5.00 extra, rhoea, regulates the Stomacn and Bowels, cures Wind 
Send for catalogue. Colic, softens the Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system 
COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 

HARTFORD, CONN. for children teething is pleasant to the taste and is the 
prescription of one of the oldest and best female physi- 
cians and nurses in the United States, and for sale by 
all druggists throughout the world ri twenty-five 
cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


1840-1901. 











MOORE GLASS PUSH PIN 
USES UNLIMITED. > 


MADE IN TWO SIZES. 
This Flange Affords Strength. 
SUPERSEDES THE TACK AND 
HAMMER, 


| Surprisingly Strong in Wood or Plaster. Letters Copied While Writing. 


For Photographers, Window Trimmers, | No press; no water; no brush: no work. Any ink: 
Artists, Dressmakers, H rusekeey ers, Stationers,ete Fx any pen; any paper. Our Pen-Carbon never smuts; 
pinning up Films, Calendars, Bric-a-brac, Mantel : our clip holds paper firm. Write with no extra 
Curtain Draperies, Notices, Advertisements, Time-tables, pressure, and our Pen-(Carbon Letter Book produces 
Maps, News-stand Matter, etc., etc. Packed one dozen a perfect copy. For letters, bills,etc. Can be cane 
in box. Price, 25 cents per box (postpaid) of either anywhere. If your stationer does not keep it, 
size. Ask your dealer or write. write for free specimen of work. Address Dept. 34 


MOORE PUSH PIN CO Philadelphia Pa PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD ©O., 145-7-9 Centre St., New York. 














Inserting 
the Tree 


TTA eA amML RNR 
YOUR ‘SHOES ARE URSIGATLY Sp shape wh LEADAM’S SHOE TREES 


vse their igin al shape, soon crac and wear out if you don’t use shoe trees The Leadam Trees are the only 
Y »¢ and easy to remove They are light and easily adj asted to the exact length of the 


stom-made appearance which good form den oan For this reasor 


N hat . > ay" ywoe the correct, flat 
| ., : ‘ d } Trees You wili find them at vour dealer's ir ur 
hildren; or F r lt ent for $1 money back if not absclutely satisfactor 
LION Eu B. LEADAM, BO Wali! St., New York. 
An interesting Booklet telling you just how to care for your shoes will be sent free. 
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Why Buy 5 | 
Imported §:| 


when you can procure 


Great 
Western 
Champagne © 


Made in America 


half the 

all the 

wine's quality, 

of unquestioned 

? Awarded the only 

ld Medal American 

umpagne at the Paris 
{xposition. 

It is used in best homes, 

ubs, hotels and cafés. 


+ PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, 
Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold by all eisai wine dealers. 
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SMART 


FOR 


SMART PEOPLE 


KNOX’S 


Represented in every city in the United 
States by the local leading hatter. 


Spring Styles Now Ready. 


AEAREAAE. 
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ADVERTISER 


The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard for 
Gentlemen. 


ALWAYS EASY. 


The Name “‘ BOSTON 
“SPE GARTER” is stamped 


on every loop. 
The ’ 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


«_CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg— 
never Slips, tears nor unfastens. 
Every Pair Warranted. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sample Pair, Silk 50¢, Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass 





Turkish Baths 


For 3 Cents 


A RACINE folding bath cab- 

inet gives you a Turkish 
bath room at home. At a cost 
of three cents, you get all the 
possible benefit of any vapor 
or hot air bath, These baths 
taken regularly insure health, 
vigor and cleanliness. They 
clear the complexion; they cure 
colds. And no other treatment 
is so widely employed by the 
best physicians ir the cure of 
most chronic diseases. 

The Racine is not like the flimsy and unserviceable 
cabinets that are widely sold. It is a stout, double-walled 
room, rubber coated inside and outside, and fitted with a 
door. Merely tip it, and it folds into a six-inch space. 
The four best features in the Racine are controlled by our 
patents. Without them no cabinet can be satisfactory. 

The Racine is guaranteed to be the best cabinet on the 
market. We sell on approval, to be returned at our ex- 
pense if not satisfactory. Prices $5 up, freight or express 
prepaid. Alcohol or gas heater, vaporizer, face-steaming 
attachment and 35 prescriptions for medical baths in-lud- 
ed. Send to-day for our illustrated catalogue, and order 
from that. 


RACINE BATH CABINET CO., Box 20 Racine, Wis. 
Chicago Exhibit, 1005 Monadnock Building 
New York Exhibit, 2nd Floor, 67-69 Park Place 
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The New Policy Issued by 


The Prudential 


IS A PLAIN AND SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY 
Containing No Confusing Technicalities. 


3 Varieties of Plans—Whole Life, Limited Payment Life and Endowment. 
Cost Low—May be paid for Annually, Semi-Annually, or Quarterly. 


SOME OF THE BENEFITS 


Incontestable—After one year. 

Non-Forfeitable—After first annual premium is paid. 

Liberal Cash Dividends—At periods selected. 

Cash Loans—May be used to pay premiums if desired. 

Grace in Payment of Premium—No interest charged. 

Extended Insurance— Automatically prevents lapse. 

Paid-up Insurance—Protecting the policy-holder’s interests. 

Annual Cash Surrender Values—Amounts plainly written in policy. 
Instalment Privilege—Providing yearly income for beneficiary if desired. 
Trust Fund Privilege—Affords secure investment for proceeds of policy. 
Payment of Claims Immediately upon the receipt of satisfactorv proofs of death. 


AGES 16 to 65 
AMOUNTS $1,000 to $100,000 





FULL PARTICULARS AND SAMPLE POLICY AT 
YOUR AGE GLADLY MAILED FREE ON 
REQUEST TO 
i 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE | 
Co. or AMERICA & 


JCHN F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE, Newark, N.J. 




















T TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








Life, Accident, and Health 
INSURANCE. 











MORE THAN 


$42,643,384 


HAVE BEEN DISTRIBUTED TO POLICY 
HGLDERS AT A LESS COST THAN BY ANY 
OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


Employers’ Liability Policies 
PROTECTING OWNERS and EMPLOYERS 
AGAINST STATUTORY LIABILITY. 





NO ONE CAN AFFORD 
TO BE WITHOUT THEM. 


Assets, . . $30,928,551.52 


Reserves and all other Liabilities, 26,385,204.71 
Excess Security to Policy Holders, 4,543,126.81 








pave yong J. G. BATTERSON, President. _{ ¥*¥ York Office, 








S. C. Dunham, Vice-President. =. V. Preston, Sup’t Agencies. 
John E. Morris, Secretary. ; H, J. Méssenger, Actuary. é 
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ED. PINAUD’S 
Most Exquisite Perfumes. 
VIOLETTE REINE, 
BRIS ADE LAS PAMPAS, 
FRENCH CARNATION PINK. 


One drop of these perfumes contains the 
ce of a bouquet of treshly cut flowers. 





Sold everywhere in U. S, and 

& full sine bettie gon) wal fe 

Sent by mail, prepaid. 

ED. PINAUD’S 
IMPORTATION OFFICE, 

46 East 14th Street, 

New York City. 


ED. PINAUD’S 
EAU DE QUININE HAIR TONIC. 
The Best 


Restorer. A Positive Dandruff Cure, 


ED. PINAUD’S 


ber’ ps > for the pA OULRT WATER. 
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The ordinary safety pin after a littic 
use, looks like this— 


$OOO6666606066660660066060000000906 $00060600 00000000 
aw A1wO pas woah eur OR popsemy Bueg i 


“A little farm well tilled.” 


THE GARDEN 
OF THE GODS. 


This is one of the most curious works 
of nature to be found on this continent. It 
SAFETY FIN is midway between Colorado Springs and 

the village of Manitou, and is well worth a 
visit. It can be reached best by the 








NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


hich, upon inquiry. you will find, will take 
has the point locked in the shield. a 
It will neither bend, unfasten nor you to all the great resorts of America. 
Sony. aie factaieae taeaktne i cap teceiiese’ booms each antic op 
safety are in copy of america's Summer Resorts sent tes. 
FREE SAMPLES ares oi es 
fonts comple ef 6 purfod aay pox 
OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Ct. 
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This is a Season of Unprecedented 


Speculative Activity in se: 


It should be borne in mind, however, that 
SPECULATION IN WALL STREET 


is always hazardous and should never be entered on by any- 
one who cannot afford a loss in event of one being sustained, 
On the other hand, the profits of speculation, when successful, 
are usually very great. Success or failure is largely a question 
of good judgment, guided by experience and proper information. 


Do you wish good, conservative advice in your operations ? 


It is the business of 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 


[ESTABLISHED 1889) 


to investigate all Financial problems, to secure early news on market movements and to advise 
its clients in their investments or speculations. 

THE BUREAU’S ADVICE is always sincere and as reliable as possible, because it 
dispassionately sees and sizes the situation from all standpoints, and is UNBIASED by in- 
terests or deals. 

WE OPERATE NO ACCOUNTS and have no interest in the market. Our sole busi- 
ness is to furnish disinterested opinions and information. 

We are fully equipped to advise on COTTON and WHEAT as well as on stocks or bonds. 

Special attention given to the investigation of INVESTMENT SECURITIES, and to 
furnishing opinions thereon. We are also in a position to make special and exhaustive reports 
upon any and all of the new Industrials. Whatever information is obtainable on 
properties is within our reach. 

Read carefully the terms printed below and send check for one month's trial or for 
special report, as the case may be. Address all communications to 


TOWN TOPICS FINANCIAL BUREAU 


(Telephone, 262 Broad) Edison Building, 42 Broad Street, New York 


SERVICE RATES ARE: 


First—For a single advice or opinion (by letter or telegram, as required) on a stock, 
bond, cotton or wheat market question, or for an investigation and report on a par- 
ticular investment or speculative security, $10. (An advance subscription of $50 gives the 
privilege of ten inquiries during a year.) 

Szeconp—Out-of-town daily /e/egraphic service, including at least one telegram each day 
(early morning), daily letter, and privilege of inquiries at will, $40 per month. 

Turrp—Out-of-town daily /e¢ter service, with occasional important telegrams and privilege 
of a reasonable number of special inquiries, $20 per month, or $50 for ¢Avee months, 

Fourtu—Daily /effer service without privilege of telegrams or inquiries, $25 per year; 6 
months, $15. Subscriptions under Class Fourth are not accepted for less than 6 months. 

Firrn—A Special New York City service for business men and others above Fulton 
Street, consists of : A telegram each morning sent at 8.30 o’clock, covering probable 
course of market for the day, and advice as to purchase or sale of particular stocks; also 
a telegram around midday when circumstances warrant it; also the regular daily letter 
at 3.30 P.M. (mailed to house address if desired); also privilege of inquiries and advice 
at will by telegraph, telephone, letter, or personal call at our office. In this service we 
pay for the morning telegrams only; others at cost of subscriber. Terms, $45 per month. 

o operators making their headquarters in the Wall Street district, this service will be 
made by our own messengers if preferred. 


ALL TELEGRAMS AT COST OF SUBSCRIBER, except as indicated in class fifth, 


these 
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SMART SET ADVERT:SER 


Crouch & Fitzgerald, 


ESTABLISHED i839. 


TRUNKS, 
BAGS anp 
VALISES. 


=< Sporting Trunks and 
3 Cases 


In Stock and to Order. 














No. 161 BROADWAY, below Cortlandt Street, 


No. 688 BROADWAY, below Fourth Street, NEW YORK. 


No, 723 SIXTH AVENUHBR, below Forty-second St., 








By DR. JAMES BALL NAYLOR. 


“T read ‘RALPH MARLOWE’ with 
much interest. The plot is well conceived. 
The atmosphere of a country town is 
admirably reproduced; and the characters 
of the hero and the old doctor are fine. 
There is good work in the book. I hope 
that ‘RALPH MARI.OWE’S’ success will 
encourage the author to further writing of 
novels.” —Margaret E. Sangster, 


Beautiful Red Cloth Binding, Gold Lettered, 
12mo. - ." e e $1.50 
FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK STORES, 


THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
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AG SS ae) 


AN INTERESTING OFFER 


| ms <¢ | a 


LAST eee NUMBERS 








Ending with the April number, form the third volume of the 
most successful magazine of recent years. They have been bound 
in blue cloth, with decorative cover stamped in red and black, 
and make a handsome volume of 640 pages of the best reading 
matter obtainable. This volume will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of $1.50. Or, better still, if you send, before June 15, direct 
to this office, a subscription for one year, $3.00, to begin with 
the July number, a copy of this bound volume will be 


sent you free. 


THE SMART SET, 1135 Broapway, New York: 
tease send The Smart Set tc — 
for one year 
eginning with the July number. lso please send free a bound copy of Volume Iil. 


— | 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


VENEER ENE eee 4 


“Smart Set Contributors : 


The regular contributors to this magazine are the 
cleverest and most famous writers of two continents. In 
this notable list is found a reason for the enormous circula- 
tion and success of THE SMART SET, and it is a guarantee, 
as well, of the brilliance of future numbers. 


JULIEN GORDON MRS. BURTON HARRISON 

(Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger) MRs. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD 
CAROLINE DUER MRS. POULTNEY BIGELOW 
THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK ALICE DUER MILLER 
LADY JEUNE MRS. WILLIAM ALLEN 
FLORA BIGELOW DODGE M. E. W. SHERWOOD 
MRS. REGINALD de KOVEN SARAH COOPER HEWITT 
ELIZABETH DUER H. C. CHATFLIELD-TAYLOR 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE EDGAR SALTUS 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON KATRINA TRASK 
REV. BRADDIN HAMILTON BLISS CARMAN 
HENRY GOELET McVICKAR JULIAN HAWTHORNE 
EDGAR FAWCETT ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS EDWARD 8. VAN ZILE 
ARTHUR GRISSOM PRINCE VLADIMIR VANIATSKY 
CLINTON SCOLLARD STEPHEN FISKE 
BARRY PAIN CHARLES STOKES WAYNE 
BARONESS VON HUTTEN MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS 
LOUISE WINTER ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 
GELETT BURGESS SADIE MARTINOT 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK GUY SOMERVILLE 
MARGARET LEE THEODOSIA GARRISON 
ELIZABETH HARMAN CLEMENT SCOTT 
JOHN REGNAULT ELLYSON MINNA IRVING 
LOUIS EVAN SHIPMAN MADISON CAWEIN 
HENRY GALLUP PAINE CLINTON ROSS 
ETHEL M. KELLEY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
DUFFIELD OSBORNE FRANK ROE BATCHELDER 
MIRIAM MICHELSON CAROLYN WELLS 
WILL N. HARBEN CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 
JOSEPHINE D. DASKAM VANCE THOMPSON 
KATHARINE de WOLF ONOTO WATANNA 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS LLOYD OSBOURNE 
CHARLES HENRY WEBB KATE JORDAN 
GUY WETMORE CARRYL HELEN MILECETE 
EDITH SESSIONS TUPPER PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 
GWENDOLEN OVERTON DOUGLAS ST. GEORGE HUNTINGTON 
SAMUEL MINTURN PECK CHARLOTTE BECKER 
J. H. TWELLS, JR. HENRI DUMAY 
KATE MASTERSON ARABELLA KENEALY 
EDWIN LEFEVRE FANNY GREGORY SANGER 
FLETCHER COWAN ELLA HIGGINSON 
-- ~ ANITA VIVANTI CHARTRES LOUIS PENDLETON 
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Bartens & Rice Co., 


Fine Watches, 

Diamonds, 

Artistic Jewelry 
and 


Silverware. 


328 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Between 32d and 33d Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
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ADVERTISER 


{Luxuries s Season 


ByANoAm 
PERFECTION 


Jerrier- Jouet 
CHAMPACNES. 
Du ViviER &Co.22 Wannen Sele 


ELVERNESS 


OLDEST & FINEST 
Scorcu Wuisky. 
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RYE 
Du vViviER & CaNY 














MARE XIX COLUMBIA 


SURREY 


Improved 1901 Models 


FORTY MILES ON 
ONE CHARGE OF 
BATTERIES 








Write for 1901 Hlustrated Catalog and Revised Price List, 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, 


* 


\ UTOMOBILES 


In Sixth Year of Successful Service 


at Moderate Prices § 
for Ready Delivery | 


Reliability in Action, Simplicity in Operation, 
Readiness in Service and Cleanliness in Hand- 
ling make the 
equipped with long distance batteries, the J 
ideal conveyance between points of local 
proximity. 


perfected electric vehicle, 


or call at 


100 Broadway, New York 


§ 
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ANP AWBERRIES— 
THE FINEST FRVITS OF THE FIELD. 





As soon as served, drop a berry spoonful of Strawberries on top 


of the Ralston Bre alcfest Food; then add crea 


The most delightful delicacy imaginable, a1 


> } ST apn ih A I 
4X 44. die WY a > | , , 


is the only cereal that blends with straw 


because it’s the whole of Gluterean Wheat 


’ 


A 


erries 


grown 


m and sugar, 


| the reason 


and other fruits, is 


under climatic con- 


ditions that impart to it a distinct flavor not possible for the commoner 


run of breakfast foods to possess, 





A FREE SAMPLE FOR YOUR GROCER’S NAME, 
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SPOOL SILK 


For hand or machine sewing, for family dressmaking or repairing, 


for an entire garment or a single stitch — if you value your time — use 
Cortizel” Spool Silk. Cheap silk is dear at any price. Send postal 
for our ‘‘Spring and Summer Costume Booklet.” Just out. New 
ideas. Profusely illustrated. Address 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 26 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 
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ADE AND BOTTLED IN 
NICE. FRANCE, 
SOLELY FROM 
SELECTED SOUND 
MATURE OLIVES 








DR. CHARLES’ 
FLESH FOOD 


Used by leading 
Actresses and 
Women of Fash- 
ion for more than 
25 years. 
Acknowledged by 
physicians to be the 
only preparation in 
the world that will 
remove WRINKL ES and Increase 
Flesh on the Face, Neck and Arms, 


DEVELOPS THE BUST, 


Clears the Complexion of Pimples and Bl: ack 
Heads, Heals Extended Pores. 

SPECIAL.—We want every lady to 
try this Perfect Flesh Former. It is made 
after the prescription of a celebrated physi- 
cian, and every ingredient is positively 
beneficial. Used externally. Never 
Fails. We will send by return mail 
one box for 6O cents or two boxes for 
% 1.00—with full directions how to use, 
in plain wrapper. 2c. postage stamps 
accepted. 


DR. CHARLES CO., 237 Broadway, N. Y. 
PPD AR eee 




















3 PURITY-ABSOLUTE 
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FLAVOR ~ UNIQUE 
BRILLIANCY-SUPREME 
NOTHING FINER PRODUCIBLE 








GRAND * PRIZE ~ PARIS * 1900 
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‘It’s all in the Lens” 





BRILLIANT FINDERS 


that show the image clear, sharp 
and bright as the human eye in 
any light will be a feature of 


KORONA CAMERAS 


FOR 1901 





Long Focus Series Vl 





$35 and upwards 











Send for 1901 Catalogue 
GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

CHICAGO OFFICE! 28 JACKSON BOULEVARD 
Mention this Journal 














SET ADVERTISER 


A bottle of 


TE 
ut WATER | 


EVERY MORNING clears 

the head, bathes the inside 

of the body and insures ap- 

petite and vigorous health. 
9 “Alderman 


WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRING COMPANY 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 




















Grow 20 Years Younger in One Year! 


HE USED 
MRS. GRAHAM’S 
CACTICO HAIR GROWER 


TO WAKE HIS HAIR GROW, AND 


QUICK HAIR RESTORER 


TO RESTORE THE COLOR. 


t s 
Ribbons can be changed at will. No —— pang Drug ntate noes fh 
gipping. re & ing to any de: ie Price, 81.00 each. 
edie Peeeee tee © and Anti _ Made aay Send for FREE BOOK : “ A Confidential Chat 
oo # h Ge 0 = ne tg ~ Ler with Bald Headed, Thin. Haired and Gray 
Gu oon salad not t tot — Pr rand cid, $1: 00. Haired Men and Women. ‘ 
aon . e 
Money will by ted f he bhtkie ts found Mrs, GERVAISE GRAHAM, 1263 Michigan Ave. Chicag 
g i go 


McKesson & Robbins, New York, Wholesale Agents. 
CROSBY Mant AC TU ING C0. 556 Broedway, N. Y. n i r ale Agent 


f Silversmiths 
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“KODAK” 


Stands for all that is 
Best in Photography 








To the perfection of 
Kodak construction, to the 
perfection of the .Kadak 


0% wer sas 


mechanism, to the perfection 


of the Kodak lenses, is due the 


Triumph of Kodakery. 








All Kodaks Load in Daylight with our Transparent Film Cartridges. 
Several styles use either films or plates. Sixty-four page catalogue, describ- 
ing them in detail, free at the Kodak dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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What's Next 


to Your Skin? 


That's the question for you to consider now. 


Are you going to plod 


along with the same irritable, sticky kind of underwear this summer 
just because you have always done so? 





“AERTEX” 


For Men 


Cellular Underwear, 


LAR CLOT 
Ne 


CaARMmMENT? 





Makes you cool and keeps you so. 


It is the common sense summer under- 


wear, that actually promotes personal comfort because it is fashioned after 
nature’s handiwork—virtually a supplementary skin and just as porous, being 
open mesh, like the pores of the body. 





Made in England especially for American wear. Sold by Progressive Houses Everywhere. 
A. N. LOEB & CO., 576 and 578 Broadway, New York. Wholesale Agents for U. 8. 





A SUCCESSFUL BOOK 


(NOW IN THE FOVRTH EDITION) 


NIGGER BABY AND NINE BEASTS 


BY ALMA FLORENCE PORTER 





FLATTERING PRESS OPINIONS 


New York Nation—The little motherless wild The stories are so natural that 





Western girl wins sympathetic interest for herseif 
and for the various animal friends so affectionately 
pictured, and if these letters seem to show more than 
the —— of sense commonly allotted to them, we 
are willing to believe that our stupidity may have 
more to do than theirs in fixing the accepted limit of 
animal intelligence. 


New York Vanity Fair—The illustrations by 
Gustave Verbeek are in his most vigorous style. 
The full page, in which appear the great black bear 
facing the fury of a “chinook” wind in the moun- 
tains, an old Mexican trapper and a child at the log- 
cabin window, is delightfully realistic 


New York Times—Tenderly and gracefully the 
author tells of the love existing between a gir! and 





various animals. 
they look as if they were the actual experiences of 
a young life. 

Albany Argus—The animals delineated with 
charming detail by Mrs. Porter are not hackneyed 
types familiar to the casual observer and to the 
zoologist, but distinct individuals impossible to con- 
fuse with other individuals 

New York Evening Telegram—Lovers of animals 
will be delighted to make the acquaintance of the 
horses, dogs, foxes, pigs, raccoons, cats tame and 
wild, bears, crow and burro, whose romances are told 
in Alma Porter's “ Nigger Baby and Nine Beasts.” 

Washington Post—Old and young lovers of ani- 
mals will welcome the acquaintance of Mrs. Porter's 
friends. 


The book is beautifully illustrated by Gustave Verbeek, and handsomely 


printed on thick deckel-edge paper, with embossed cover and gilt top. 


Your book- 








seller has it or will secure it for you, or it will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
$1.50, by the ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1135 Broadway, New York. 
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need employ no expert mechanic 


engineer to operate and keep the 


—_ 


STEAM CARRIAGE 


in perfect repair. Although rich in 
superior mechanical features, 


simplicity of design and 
construction 


has been our constant aim in pro- 
ducing the Toledo 


A WOMAN CAN OPERATE IT 


conveniently and with perfect safety 





Detailed information given in 
our “ R-S."" Booklet free 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY, 


2208 Park Row Building, New York 
N. Y. Retail Store, ot Fifth Avenue 
































A Skin of Beauty 


DR. T. FELIX 
ORIENTAL CREAM, OR 


cs 
AS WELL AS 
Beautifies the Skin 
will a 


PURIFI 


No other « 





blemish 
its virtues it has stood the test 


is a Joy Forever. 
GOURAUD’S 


MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Patches, 


ash and Skin diseases 
mn beauty, and def 


no other has, an 


made. Accept no « 
similar name. re distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said 


s will use th 

*Gouraud’s Cream’ a t least 
harmfnu f the skin prepara 
tion One bottle w last six months, 
using it every day GOURATIYS 
POUDRE SURTILE removes superfia- 
ous hair without injury to the «kin. 
Ferd, T. Hopkins, Prop'r, 37 Gt. Jones 
St. N. Y » ante | 


ers through- 


f A 
Fancy Goods Dea 
th S., Canadas and Europe 








ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


New York: 


16 West 23d St., 157 Broadway 








Brooklyn : 504 Fulton St 


Boston: 


230-232 Boylston St 


| Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St Chicago: 82 State St 
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lilustrated descriptive pamphlets (containing 
complete maps) have been issued under the 

following titles, and will be mailed upon receipt 
of 2¢ in stamps for each book .on application to 
Passenger Department, Boston. 


ALL ALONG SHORE, 
AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
LAKES AND STREAMS. 
FISHING AND HUNTING, 
MERRIMACK VALLEY. 
LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG. 
THIE MONADNOCK REGION, 
LAKE SUNAPEE. 


SOUTHEAST NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
SOUTHWEST NEW HAMPSHIRE . 
CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS. 


lita gu milda) | itagratiy 


AXONORTHERN VERMONT. 


THE HOOSAC COUNTRY 
A®® DEERFIELD VALLEY. 





| 


se ENGLAND 
RIVERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
MOUNTAINS OF NEW ENGLAND, 
SEASHORE OF NEW ERCLARD. 
PICTURESQUE NEW ENGLAND. 2i2ccfasahi. 





MN be sent upon receipt of 3) cents for eac : book 


ohaine 


Wb 
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Ho Summer Ieunist Book gung list of 
LMA LLM ER 
and other yaluahle information, free. 


D. J. Flanders. 


GEN'L PASSA & TICKET AGENT. 
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an 
Return- 


O°” 


First class round trip tickets on sale July 


6th to 13th. Variable routes, favorable time 
limits. Grandest scenery, passing through the 
Rocky and Sierra Nevada mountains, shortest 
time on the road. 

The luxurious every-day train, “The 
Overland Limited,” leaves Chicago 6:30 p. m., 
arrives San Francisco, afternoon third day; 
Los Angeles, early next morning. Two other 
fast trains daily. The best of everything. 
Send two-cent stamp to W. B. Kniskern, Chi- 
cago, for illustrated booklet. All agents sell 
tickets via 


Chicago and North-Western 
Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific Railways 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES 
461 Broadway, - New York jor MainSt.. - .- Buffalo 234 Superior St., - Cleveland 
601 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 2:2Clark St., - + Chicago 17 Campus Martius, - Detroit 
368 Washington St., - Boston 435 VineSt., - - Cincinnati 2 King St.,E., Toronto, Ont. 
507 Smithfield St., - Pittsburg 
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LEARN 
TO WRITE 
» ef ADVERTISEMENTS SS 


Count the Ads in this Magazine. 

Space here costs 8250.00 a page perissue. Concerns that buy 
it can afford to pay well for the services of aman who knows 
how to fill it to the bestadvantage. Thisis only one depart- 
ment of the business. Millions more are spentin newspapers, 
catalogues, circulars, posters, billboards, street cars, etec., ete. 
There is a constantly growing demand for men and women 







who can handle these immense appropriations profitably 
These positions pay from 825.00 to $100.00a week. We teach 
you this profitable and fascinating business by mail, thor- 


oughly, 


ractically and privately. 
PAGK-DA 


18 ADVERTISING SCHOOL, 51 Medinah Temple, Chicago, 


Ce) Zh 
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MOORE GLASS PUSH PIN 
USES UNLIMITED. 


MADE IN TWO SIZES. 
This Flange mis Strength. 
SUPERSEDES THE TACK AND 
IIAMMER.,. 


nd for large prospectus, 
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THE PEARLS. By Carle 
: : 


rom a Copley Print, Copyright, yc 


J. Blenner. 
art & Ca ron 


1901, 


Send ten cents in stamps for new, up-to-date, 
illustrated catalogue to the publishers of the 
PRINTS. 


CURTIS & CAMERON, BosrTon. 


OrLE 


a 





One of six ghgemtag beate by this artist published in Artists, Dressmakers, Housekeepers, Stationers,etc For 
the COPLEY PRIN in three sizes—6',x9's, $1.25; inning up Films, Calendars, Bric-a-brac, Mantel and 
Og x11, $2.50; 16x20, $5.00. “urtain Draperies, Notices, Advertisements, Time-tables 


rofusely 


Surprisingly Strong in Wood or Plaster. 


For Photographers, Window Trimmers. 


| 





| Maps, News-stand Matter, etc., etc. Packed one dozen 
in box. Price, 25 cents per box (postpaid) of either 
size. Ask your dealer or write. 

















MQORE PUSH PIN CO., =. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and cleanliness. It is 
the temperature 
out all impuritie 


Proposition 


inone week. Mrs. J. B. Palmer made $137.00 one month 





Buckeye Folding Bath Cabinet 


sits on a chair,while the heater supplied with each 


which are absolutely essentia! in a bath cabinet A detailed description 
and a fund of valuable information not ntained in this advertisement w be sent 
FREE upon request, or sti]! better, send ») atonce for a Cabinet, use It 80 days 
and return it and get your money back if just as represented. Free for- 
mulas forall kinds of medicated baths th each Cabinet. Fa eaming attach- 
ment $1.00 extra. For cleanliness it is better than any water bath ar an be used in 
any room, folded and put away when the bat! he 
A REWARD OF 850.00 for any case of Rueumatism or FEMALE 
TROUBLE that cannot be cured by the use of the Buckeye Cabinet. 
Recommended in the worst cases ralgia, LaGrippe, Tonsilitis, Asthma, Catarrh, 
and all Blood, Skin, I and Kidney eases, Reduces superfluous flesh without 
dieting or dosing the stomach - 
, LOCAL AND TRAVELLING seentS w og in al! parts of the { 
country Those at work are making from @25 to @50 aWeek. We give exclusive 
‘ Price $5 territory Practically no competition Write Te-Day for Special 1991 Agent's { 


D.W. Salisbury made $7 50 the first day 


MOLLENKOPP & McCREERY, 828 Dorr Street, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


a smal), rubber-lined, air-tight room in which the bather 
cabinet, gradually increases 
which opens the pores all « the body and sweats 


The Buckeye has exclusive features of its own 





ver 





M. E. Westbrook made $33.00 


You ean do the same if you try 
























Letters Copied While Writing. 


No press: no water: no brush; no work. Any ink; 
any pen; any paper. Our Pen-Carbon never smuts; 
our clip holds paper firm. Write with no extra 
pressure, and our Pen-Carbon Letter Book produces 
a perfect copy. For letters, bills,etc. Can be used 
anywhere. If your stationer does not keep it, 
write for free specimen of work. Address Dept. 34, 
PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD ©O., 145-7-9 Centre St., New York. 




















FAMOUS 
FRENCH 
AIDS TO 


BEAUTY 


Dr. Dys’ Sachets de Toilette are entirely com- 
posed of flowers and vegetable substances. Used 
with Dr. Dys’ special cream, the Dysaline, and 
Powder Printaniere, they prevent the skin from 
being tanned, sunburnt or freckled. 


Free circular from 


V. Darsy, 21 W. 30th St., N. Y. 
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DEF ENDER .COS. 


na SHEETS» 
PILLOW CASES 


An appropriate wedding gift 
for the June bride. 


Fancy styles made from Palma Mills 
Sheeting are the vogue. Palma Sheeting 
is soft and fine and as heavy as any cotton 
sheeting used. The old-fashioned, heavy, 

umbersome sheeting is no longer in use, 
if me r material is desired, linen of fine 
light texture takes its place 

DEFENDER MFG. CO. fancy sheetings 
are made in all sizes and in great variety 
of styles—Plain Hem, Hemstitch, Spoke- 
stitch, Zig-zag, Mexican Drawn and 
other fancy stitches. Also Embroidery 
and Novelty Braid Insertion. 

Put up in sets, one sheet and two pil- 
low-cases, or in packages containing six 
sheets and twelve pillow-cases. Prices 
per set are; 

$2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and $4.00. 


Every article made by DEFENDER MPG. CO, 
is absolutely perfect and free from disease 
germs. No sweat-shop work. Be sure that 
the Defender Mfg. Co. Blue Label is on every 


sheet and pillow-case, 


The Principal Brands Are 


DEFENDER, PALMA, SELKIRK. 


In refitting your house, summer cot- 
tage, or yacht, you will find Defender 
Mig. "Co. ’s fancy sheeting very desirable. 

F r sale by all dealers. ASk your dealer 
or write us for free booklet, showing all 
fancy designs, 


Defender Mfg. Co., New York. 


























The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard for 
Gentlemen. 


ALWAYS EASY. 
“SPRL GARTER” is stamped 


Lies flat to the leg— 
never Slips, tears nor unfastens. 
Every Pair Warranted. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sample Pair, Silk 50¢, Cotton 25e. 

Mailed on receipt of price. 

GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass 









The Name “‘ BOSTON 


on every loop. 




















CUSHION 
BUTTON 


«_CLASP 














_, Bartholai 








New York, Jan. 29, 1900. 


Propriet rs Ar nice Tootlr Soap, Chicago, Ill-« 

I lose you with this letter 
of my wife, who has been 
fo 








teeth are all per- 
y respect, and she has 
¢ ne 


respe 























































the past fifteen 


a dentist 
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S.R. Bailey & Co. Amesbury Mass. 


ADVERTISER 


BAILEY'S 
Whalebone 
Road Wagons 


are exfreme in excellence 
Send for FREE steel 
Engraving and Book 


Pabst beer 
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z SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
; on the Face, Arms or any part of the z | 
4 Body Removed by P 
4 $ 
o 
‘ > 
3 VIAN DO. 3 
4 
$ 
S Removes the most unsightly growth 3 
: in five minutes and doesn't jure the % 
> skin So sin iple im its lication ’ 
z that a child can apply it ositively ¥ 
. gua ranteed Price, $1.00, by mail. $ 
3 Booklet free. Address z 
b 4 Mme. JOSEPHINE LeFEVRE, z 
z 1208 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 3 
% Sold at Wanamaker’s, New York and Phila.; z 
@ Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Plaut & Co., $ 
% Newark, N. J.; Gimbel Brothers and Evans's, % 
@ Phila.; Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore, Md.; 3 
Schlesinger & Mayer, Chicago, Il z 














20 h CENTURY ELECTRO-VAPOR 
[ LAUNCHES 
usively at the Pan-American Exposition because the by are 


ly finished, simple, seaworthy ‘ 
FULLY, ao ARANTRED. Stock sizes rs t “e150 buys a 

ear. Se ro cents for handsome catalogue of Steam and Sail 
Yoches R a ats, Canoes Order now avoid spring rush 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., Box T, Racine, Wis. 


IS always pure 


~~? | BEA UTIFUL FORM 
GUARANTEED. 


CORSIQUE positively fills ta 

low and scrawny places, develops 
and adds perfect shape 
form wherever deficient 


CUARANTEED TO 


DEVELOP any FORN 


or Money Refunded. 


Corsique positively enlarges fos 
ich F Dt. 










a perfectly devel 

full instructions 
eautiful Write to-day or call a 
see demonstration. 


MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO., Dept. 15, Monroe Ave., CHICAGO, ILL 


A SURE CURE. Never fails 

Also Pimples, Freckles, Wrinkles 

a Hair, etc Exam 
m blank free Corres ponde 


nfidential 


DR. L. ROBINSON, Dept. DR. L. ROBINSON, Dept. P, 612 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, Xt. 7 
New Idea in Trunks. 


The Stallman Dresser Trunk 
tr 1 on new principles Drawer 
f trays. A place for everythi 
ything in its place The bot 
accessible as the top. Defies the ge 
smasher Costs no more than a g 
trunk. Sent C. O. D. with privileg 
amination. Send 2-cent stamp for 


catalogue 





F. A. STALLMAN, 

















62 W. Spring Street, Columbus, 6 | 
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Brass and Iron Bedsteads 
of beautiful and exclusive 
Fine 
Spring-Beds, Davenports, | ) 
Divans, Box Couches, Down 
Quilts, Cushions, 


design. 


fre 


Che. P. 


Fifth Ave. & te St., N.Y. 


Established 1855. 


For the 


REAL 


Rustic Work 


Made from Knotty root and 
Log material in the rough 


natural, containing 
ful 
lasting a lifetime. 
the 
effectively used: 


Rustic Settees, Chairs, 


Tete-a-Tetes, Vases, 


Boxes, Hanging Baskets, Bird 


Houses. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT: 


Summer Houses, Well 


Boat and Buth Houses, Log 
Gateways, 


Cabins, Arbors, 
Fences, Bridges, 


Constructed in sections at our factory and erected upon your grounds without defacing the lawn. 


and graceful designs; 
Some of 
ways in which it is 








te 
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ste 
=: 


nt 


Rog ers 


beauti- 


Tables, 
Window 


Houses, 


With the Bark on. 
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The ordinary safety pin after a little 
use, looks like this— 
































THE 


= |) STRONGHOLD 
SAFETY PIN 





- 


Bedding, | ° 


has the point locked in the shield. 
It will neither bend, unfasten nor 


etc. 


pull out. Its life, usefulness and 
e Tus Suaat Ser. safety are increased twentyfold. 
és Co FREE SAMPLES 
*? 


Send us postal-card request, and we will 
furnish sample of a perfect safety pin. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Ct. 

















Country Residence. 


a’ 


Len MBSSSSSS ‘ 


NEWPORT RED CEDAR SETTEE. 


Very handsome. Prices, 4 ft., $13.00; 5 ft., $6.50; 6 ft., $20.00. 


In fact 


EoOosSsStTtic Ww onRrFs 


A complete assortment of goods on view. 


'elephone 3743 John, New York. 


OF EVERY CONCEIVABLE DESCRIPTION. 
Catalog upon request. 


RUSTIC CONSTRUCTION CO., 


19 FULTON STREET, BET. FRONT AND WATER STS. 
NEAR FULTON FERRY. 
21 
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HE DELINEATOR solves the problems of every department of the = 


household, from dress to dinners. In each issue of THe DELINEATOR 
the up-to-date fashions are illustrated in color pictures and in black and 
white. Modern cookery and yo suusehold science are written about and illus- 
waned by famous specialists. Needlework, fancy-work, all branches of 
feminine activity, are covered completely and entertainingly. Subscribers 
who have taken THe DexLineaTor for years, like Mrs. W. M. Stewart, wife of 
Senator Stewart of Nevada, value THe De.ineator very highly. In a 
letter to the publishers, Mrs. Stewart writes: 


“*I have taken The Delineator for years and regard it as the best fashion maga- 


zine that is published. The patterns are most reliable and I am especially 
pleased with the department devoted to recipes and household matters.’ 


JUNE NUMBER 


JUST OUT—175 Large Pages, beautifully illustrated—contains 
many literary features, among them being 


Tae PRIVATE LIFE OF MRS. McKINLEY 


BY WALDON FAWCETT. 


THE LION AND THE LAMB. BARONESS HIRSCH AND HER GIFTS. 
A Story, by Elmore Elliott Peake. By Sarah K. Bolton 


AT THE MOURNER’S BENCH. SOME ANTIQUE SILVER. 
By William McLeod Raine. By N. Hudson Moore. 


SEVENTY SUMMER STYLES, Some for THE STOUT 














Only $1.00 for an Entire Year. 


Fifteen Cents per copy. Sold by all newsdealers and Butterick Agents. Send One 
Dollar now and get the magazine for an entire year. Address 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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N AUTOMOBILE on 2 wheels. Costs much 
less to buy than a Horseless Carriage; much 
less tooperate. Saves money, time and strength. 
Always ready to go in an instant. Speed up to 
35 miles an hour. 
Costs 1-10 to 1-6 Cent Per Mile. 


Can be left standing on veranda or in hallway. 
Just the thing for professional men summer 
touring. Write for catalogue. 


WISCONSIN WHEEL WORKS 


19, Racine Junc tion, Wis. 





Dept. - 























know you want to reduce your weight, je probably you 

























think it impossible or are afraid the remedy is worse than 
the disease Now, let me tell you that not only can the obe 

sity be reduced in a short time, but your face, form and 
complexion w be unproved, and in heaith you will be won 
derfully benefitted | am a reguiar practicing physictar 

having made a specialty of this subject ere ts what i 
will do for vou First, | send you a blank to fill out. 
When it comes, | forward a five weeks’ treatment. You 
make no radica Z your food, but eat as much or as 
often as you please mandages or tight lacing. No harm 
ful drugs nar sick s. The treatment can be taken 
priv ately. You will lose from 2 to 5 pounds weekly. accord 
ing to age and condition of body Atthe end of five weeks 


HENRY GC. BRADFORD, M. D., 
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Modene supersedes electrolysis 
Used by people of refine nt and recommended 
by all whe have tested its merits« 




















j 
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‘si. 00 y le tter, with 
taken 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED. 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO,, 
Dept. 25, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 
* We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 








To FAT PEOPLE 




































you are to report to me and I will send further treatment, 
When you have reduced your flesh to the desired weight, 


you can retain it You will not become stout again Your 
face and figure will be well shaped, your skin will be clear 
and handsome ; you will teel 10 to 20 years younger. Ailment 








of the heartand other vital organs will be cured, Double 
chin, heavy abdomen, flabby cheeks and other disagreeable 
evidenves of obesity remedied speedily. All patients re- 
ceive iny personal attention, whether bei ng treated by mail 
or in person: all 


orrespondence 


is strictly confidential, 
lain sealed envelopes and pack- 


freatment for either sex 
t stance inakes no difference, 


t 





2 SOT 


t Satistaction guar- 
anteed, Send for my new pamphiet—it will convince you, 
' Address, Mention THE Smart Ser. 


24 East 23d Street. New York: 














A Remarkable Remedy which cures old stand- 
ing cases of Baldness. estores gray hair to its 
natural color without dyeing, stops hair falling, 
eradicates dandruff, cures weak eyebrowsand eye- 
lashes, scanty partings and all scalp humors, from 
whatever cause arising 
Read this 
Testimonial, 

‘Lorrimer’s Ex- 
Isior Hair For- 
cer and Skin and 
Scalp Soap cured 
me of partial 
baldness, and has 
restored my hair 


ce 


to its natural 
color. It is splen- 
did.’ 


. lorence Baumer, 
1 Virginia Av ef 


ersey City, N. J. 
FREE! sees 


rimer’s Excelsior 
Hair Forcer is 
$1.co per bottle 
Lorrimer’s Skin 
and Scalp Soap 
»sc. per bar, but 
we will send a free trial of these grand treatments, 
together with testimonials and full particulars how 
to cure all hair and scalp troubles and restore gray 
hair to its natural color, without dyeing, on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp to cover postage. Write to- 
day. Address distinctly, 


LORRIMER & CO., 
Dept. 67, 118 N. Paca Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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62,000 ACRES 
Virgin Forest in Cuba, 
» of Valuable Hard Woods. 
a 


SET ADVERTISER 






A PREFERRED INVESTMENT. 3 


76-78 CUBA STREET, 8° WALL STREET. 
HAVANA, CUBA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


Telephone, 3160 John, 


Live Oak Piling and Railroad Ties. 


MAHOCANY. 


} CAPITAL, $300,000. 


= Cuban-American Timber Co. 
i 


e offer for Subscription $50,000 in 7 per cent. Cumulative Preferred 


Stock. Shares $100 each, Full Paid and Non-Assessable. 


Organized under the laws of New Jersey. Cutting of timber now in successful active operation. 


Not an experiment. Timber being constantly shipped to market and sold at good prices. Full Tt 
investigation solicited. Under direction of successfui leading business men of high standing in both 
x Cuba and the United States. Bank reference given. 


Prospectus Delivered on Application to New York Office. 





OIL AND SMELTER. 


The UNION CONSOLIDATED OIL COMPANY, with over 17 
acres of valuable proven oil lands and a monthly production of 3,400 








barrels, 
Equivalent to Over Two Per Cent. Monthly 
on the entire amount invested in its stock, and the Standard Smelting 





and Refining Company, with its plant of 250 tons capacity, now under 





active construction in Yavapai County, Ariz., to be completed and in 





yperation in August, promises larger dividends and immediate profits 
. a 





than any mining or industria] investment now before the publi We 


are fiscal agents for cight mining companies, of which 


Four Are Paying Regular Monthly Dividends. 


The Union Consolidated Oil Company will begin dividends in May, 








and the Standard Smelting and Refining Company as soon as its 
plant is in operation, in August; the other two rapidly approaching a 


lividend-paying basis. A limited amount of the stock of the former 





ompany is offered at 174% cents per share and of the latter company 





at 40 cents per share, both full paid and non-assessable; or the tw 


in Combination at Fifty-five Cents Per Share. 


Prospectuses of exch company, latest reports, subscription blanks 





and full particulars mailed on application 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
66 Broadway and 17 New Street, New York. 


CLEVELAND, the Cuyahoga Building 

BOSTON, the International Trust Co. Building. 
PHILADELPHIA, the Betz Building. 
CHICAGO, the Fisher Building 

urity Building. 

. Hill's Block 

NEw HAVEN, Conn First National Bank Building. 
CINCINNATI, the Union Trust Building 

ST. Jonn, N. B., the McLas aghlin Buildings. 
MONTREAL, Canada, the Te mple Building 
LONDON, England, the Trafalgar Buildings 











BRANCHES 
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Valuable Mining Proposition. 


An Opportunity is Offered for Investment in 
a Property Mine Adjoining Mr. Thos. 
F. Walsh’s Famous Camp Bird 
Mine in Colorado. 


Observant persons have long since noted the fact that 
nowadays it is a practical impossibility to acquire an in- 
terest in any of the big mining companies at a reasonable 
figure, and they have come to a realization of the fact that 
the big profits have all been made by the people that took 

heir chances with the promoters and went in on their 
udgment when the large producers of gold were just 
starting. It is, therefore, incontrovertible that the only 
great opportunities for investors to-day are the same their 
predecessors had in years gone by. Consequently new 
companies having valuable properties lying next to big 
producers, with a healthy outlook, furnish the best source 
of profitable investment to-day. 
he proposition of the Camp Bird Extension Company 

offers these advantages to investors and purchasers of 
stock. The company owns 2s0 acres nert to the big Cam 
— shipper, which is producing $10,000 per day, in gold, 
has the same vein and is now producing a good grade of 
ay ore at 1-soth the depth that the Camp Bird is shipping 
rom. We shall soon be as deep as they and right next to 
where their ore has a value of $1,100 per ton, in gold. For 
further development a limited amount of the Stock is 
offered at 25c. pershare. The Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Company is here to give any information 
needed. 

REFERENCE AS TO THE STANDING OF THE OF- 
FICERS OF THE COMPANY MAY BE MADE TO THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF DENVER, THE COL- 
De ag NATIONAL (KOUNTZE BROTHERS) OF 

INVE 

FOR PROSPECTUS AND OTHER INFORMATION 

APPLY TO 


JOHN A, THOMPSON, 


MILLS BUILDING, - NEW VORK CITY, 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE COMPANY. 
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“STRONCEST IN THE WORLD” 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Outstanding Assurance .. 
New Assurance Issued in 


Emcome . . ft 
Ame elk 
Assurance Fund 

Surplus... 


Paid Policyholders in 1900, 


J. W. ALEXANDER, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
GEORGE H. SQUIRE, 
THOMAS D. JORDAN, 
CHAS. S. SMITH, 

E. W. LAMBERT, 

WM. ALEXANDER, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 
ALANSON TRASK, 

C. LEDYARD BLAIR, 
BRAYTON IVES, 

M. E. INGALLS, 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


JANUARY 1, 1go1 


WOO . + eee 


. . . . . . . . . . 


and all other liabilities . . . 


. . . . . . . . . . . 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, President. 
JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES H. HYDE, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 

A. J. CASSATT, 

T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, 
J. J. ASTOR, 

Str WM. C. VAN HORNE, 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 

A. VAN SANTVOORD, 

Cc. B. ALEXANDER, 

T. DEWITT CUYLER, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 
GEO. W. CARLETON, 

J. F. DE NAVARRO, 
THOMAS 8S. YOUNG, 





$1,116,875,047.00 


207,086,243.00 
58,007,1 30.98 
304,598,063.49 
238,460,893.48 
66,137,170.01 
25,965,999. 30 


LEVI P. MCRTON, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
WM. A. TOWER, 

D. O. MILLS, 

ROBT. T. LINCOLN, 
GEO. J. GOULD, 
JOHN SLOANE, 

GEO. T. WILSON, 
THOMAS T. ECKERT, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, 
SAMUEL M. INMAN, 
H. C. HAARSTICK, 
WM. H. McINTYRE, 
DAVID H. MOFFAT, 
V. P. SNYDER, 

WM. H. BALDWIN, Jr., 
JOSEPH T. LOW. 
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Before Tree 


Inserting 
is Inserted 


the Tree 


MODISH AND COMFORTABLE 


are the shoes in which Leadam’s Shoe Trees are used. Treeing gives the correct swell look which flat, custom. 
made shoes always have. The Leadam Trees are easily altered to fit tightly in any shoe by an adjustable lever, 
giving the exact degree of force to properly tree a shoe 

For Traveling they are the latest cry, being smail, light and packing in the shoes. 

$1.00 per pair. Your money back if not satislactory 

An interesting booklet **‘How Te Care for Your Shoes” Free. 


LEADAM, BO Wall 





LIONEL B. New York. 


We never use Drugs, Obesity Tablets or 
PRO! 0 UJ R Pills of any kind to reduce Fat, as they 
weaken the system and often cause death 


We reduce the flesh without any discomfort to the wearer. Qhestey Belts used to 
advantage by corpulent people, both ladies and gentlemen, to reduce corpulency 
and give shape to a pe sadulous ¢ or relaxed abdomen. The use of these belts reduces 
your size and leaves no room for surpius fat to accumulate; also gives absolute 
safety from Navel Rupture; relieves the dragging sensation peculiar to a pendulous 
abdomen and improves the shape. We will send the Belt to any part of the United 
States or Canada. Special Price @2.50. Send measure around the largest part 
of abdomen when ordering Beit. 

We also make very light-weicht Belts suitable for summer wear, They 
can be washed. Do not wrinkle; always keep their perfect shape. 


Comfortable Belts made to order to be used after any Operation, 
Those interested in the subject call or write and get an {lustrated book FREE. 
Ve manufacture Trusses for all cases of Rapture. 


Improved Elastic Truss Company, 768 Broadway, New York. 


(Two doors below Wanamaker’s, near Ninth Street.) 
FOR MEN OR WOMEN. ladies in Attendance for ladies, Examination Free, Closed Sundays, Bstablished 19 Years in N. Y- 





St., 

































1877 _ FOR ond YEANS 190! 


e have su ate ll forms of 
Tumors and ther new growthe exc a aE 
ther abdominal organs and t! hora Cavity without the 
use of the knife Asa log ‘ — 


Xx 
AWEW YORK. 











SMART HATS 


FOR 


SMART PEOPLE 


THE B BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium }) | KNOX S 

















s " ss 8] i has no rivals. . It is “~ ibya 
. f at fewular Sch f Med e,and upon 
a strict thical a rofessional basis Any physi an who desires 


oie ee pp Represented in every city in the United 
nest “All physicians are cordial invited % 
oe ee States by the local leading hatter. 


MPREHIE IVE TREATISE rf shed on 


als ‘ ¢ you an of n as to what can 





a shed by our method of treat at. and w refer you a 


Spring Styles Now ‘Ready. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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SMART 


Result of a Single .303 Expanding 
Shot from a SAVAG Bullet 
KEEP UP WITH rr TIMES. 


y a Rifle unti e exam 1 into the 


SAVAGE 


th Twentieth Cent 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
STRONGEST SHOOTER. 


Only Hammerless Repeating Rifle in the Welt, 
Six Different ae 


SAVY AGE. Rif 3 W 
w catalog N 
SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, Utica, N. Y., U.S.A, 
BAKER & HAMILTON, San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, Cal., Pacific Coast Agents 
AWARDED GRAND GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS, BEATING 
ALL COMPETITORS, 





THE RALEIGH, 


Penn. Ave., Cor. (2th St., N. W.. 


B 





European Plan. 


THE MODERN HOTEL OF THE CITY. 


T. J. TALTY, Manager. 


that runs and ki good time? This watch hase SOLID GO. 

case, handsome “tal, wn , &dyusted to position, patent pos 
ment, and highly finished. This is & remarkabie 4 We guarantee 
it,ead with proper care it should wear and give satisfaction fo 20 years. 
It has the appearance of a $40. SOLID GOLD one. ‘The watch 
is accompanied with a 30 YEAR GUARANTEE. The cases are 
Deautifully made by the most skilled workmen. The move 
ment is an AMERICAN STYLE, expansion balance, quick 
train,and you can rely upon it that when you own one of these 
truly handsome watches you willat ali times have the correet 
time in your possession. Just the watch for railroad men, or 
those who need a very close timer. Do you want s watch of 
this character? If s0, now is your opportunity to secure one. 





pieces of our handsome jewelry for 10c. each. Simply send 
your name and address, and we will send you the 14 pieces of 
jewelry postpaid. When sold, send us the $1.80, and we will 
send you the handsome SOLID GOLD laid watch. We trust you, 
and wil! take back all you cannot sell. We propose to give away 
these waiches simply to advertise our business. No cateb-words 
2 _ advertisement, We mean just what we say. You te 
re no capital while working for us. Address at once, 


SAFE. JEWSLRY CO., 19 Warren St., New Yorn. 


SET 


Washington, D. C. 


Absolutely Fireproof. 











Are You Deaf?? 
All cases of DEAFNESS or or HARD-HEARING 
LE ourn ion;on 
Seal are incurable. HEAD NOISES CEASE [MMEDIATELY. 
Examination and advice free, 
You can cure yourself at home at a nominal cost, 

596 La Salle Ave., 


International Aural Clinic, Deyt‘soo, ciclo. 
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SAFETY 
RAZOR 


EW GE 







is the Simplest, Safest and most 
Practic Safety Razor” in the 
wor'd ! € t Mi st s we aS 
the Strongest r 


No practice requir 
PRICES:—Razor in Tin |} 


82.00; | r with Two Bla 
ve Leather ( $3.50; 
Automatic Strop-Machine and Strop, 
$1.50. Catalogues free fv a 
a é biishmen j 
THE GEM ‘ te ERY CO., 
' ~— Re ade St. . ¥. + ity. 
Mig 
art Bazaar Bldg oo th 








JUST MARRIED 
Goerz J Eastman 
Lenses | Kodaks 


Wearenowready 
to supply on our 
DOUBLE- 
ANASTIGMAT 
LENSES _ fitted 
to the No.2and 3 
Folding Pocket 
Kodak and the 
No. 3, 4 and 5 
Folding Cart- 
ridge Kodak. 

No. 3 Folding 
Pocket Kodak 
with Goerz Double 
Anastigmata nd New 
Automatic TIB Shut 
ter,comp ‘te. $61.50, 

If you have a 
Kodak we wil fit 
aLens for $14.00 
less This Lens 
and Shutter may 
be detached for 
use with other 
cameras 





dealer, or to th 


For prices, circulars, etc., 


pply to y« 


Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 
52 East Union Square, New York 
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The 
New Corset 





i hb he he hh hh hh hi hh he ha hh he he he 


F. P. 
Military Form 


662 F. P. 


The Genuine Str td tht Front Di Mier 
Corset made in Ameri -ossesses more 
merit, is a better fi/, better materials and 
the largest selling $1.00 Corset on the 
Made in white and drab. 


first 


market. 


If not for sale at your 
dealer’s send $1.0 to 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., Makers, 
349 Broadway, New York. 
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Every woman may acquire 


A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE 


Without it beauty counts for nothing 
“NOYLENE” develops your bust when all 
other preparati When through ex 
menting, try it. Established since 
once. A Free SAMPLE 
yiration Deodorizer sent for roc 
MARIE, Specialist, 
. 198 W. 116th St., N. ¥ 


ms fail 
1888. Price, 
of Instantaneous 
postage 
Ladies’ 


CPN te the 
The habit of F 





TREATED ate 
rowning 
WRINKLES REMOVED 
ANY AGE. 
Sheets”’ 

The ol 


f this 


— etaite 
sred and the y 
nally, to prevent 
Try them and be 
nd 50 cents per package. Da 
tions Friday excepted 
Mme. G. MARIE, Specialist, Ladies’ Tollet 
Studie, 138 West 116th Street, NEW YOK, —_ 
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| pensable to every dress. 





LOW BUST, 
STRAIGHT FRONT 
| & LONG HIP. 


STYLES 


346-350-351: 440 
441-445-447 








LADIES! It is so easy to 


hook your dresses when 
you use 


| PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 


PEET'S INVISIBLE EYE. 


HOOK on HERE—-- 


TRADE MARK REC, 
CAL May 7.1895 -OCT.27, 896. 
They take the place of silk loops, make 
a flat seam, and prevent gaping. Indis- 
An ideal fas- 
2 dozen eyes, 5 cents; 
Black or white. 


tener for plackets. 
with hooks, 10 cents. 
At all stores or by mail. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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““Sz/ver Plate 
that Wears.” 


These 
Handsome 
Pieces in 


“1847 


ROGERS 
BROS.” 


Spoons, Forks, 
Knives, etc., 


are a few of many 
made in the old re- 
liable brand, for over 
half century the stand- 
ard of quality. 


They have all the qualities 





ow 


in design, workman- 
ship and finish of the 
best sterling silver, at 
one-fourth to one- 
eighth the cost. 


Much of the sterling now 


oo 
ane 





on the market is en- 
tirely too thin and light 
for practical use, and 
is far inferior in every 
way to “* Silver Plate 
that Wears.”’ 


Ask your dealer for ‘1847’ 





DAVIDSON 
GOLF BALLS 


DRIVE FARTHER 
PUTT TRVER 
LAST LONGER 


oo (1) 


oe 
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MERIDEN BRITANNIA 


7 


Chicago, San Francisco. 


+ 


Trade-Mark on 
Tea Sets, ‘ace ano 





DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. Waiters, etc. 




















goods. Avoid substi- 
tutes. Our ful! trade- 
mark is **1847 Rog- 
ers Bros;”” look for it. 
Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Before 
buying write for our 
little book, No. 61 T 


International Buver Co 
Successor to 






COMPANY, 
MERIDEN, CONN., 
New York, 






















































































































































































Save your teeth 
Guard your health 
Protect your mouth 
—with the Brush 


TOOTM PAST@ 
For the Teeth, Mouth, Gums and Breath. 
pr > faw \ ptr 
Come P r 
Free tr 


fr , , At dy 
CHAS. WRIGHT CHENK Al, 0O., Dept. 18, Detroit, Wich., I 


EFFERSON DE ANGELIS 
' DENTOMYRH T 
tif It w 








THE Best of all, and for over sixty years 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their children while teeth- 
ing. Are vou disturbed at night and broken of your rest 
by a sick child suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so, send at ence and get a bottle of 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
for Children Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will 
relieve the poor little sufferer immediately. Depend upon 
it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It cures diar- 
rhoea, regulates the Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind 
Colic, softens the Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system 
Mrs. weneiow's Soothing Syrup 
for children teething is pleasant to the taste and is the 
i of the oldest and best female physi- 
1d nurses in the United States, and is for sale by 
druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty-five 
cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
1840-1901. 
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. 
** The one Reliable Beautifier”’ 
Positively cures Freckles, 
Sun-barn, Pimple«, Ring- 

worm and all —— riec- 

tions of the skin and pre- 

vents wrinkles. Does not 

merely cover up but eradicates 

them. Malvina Lotion and 
Ichthyol Soap should be used 

in connection with Malvina 
Cream. Atal! druggists, or sent 
on receipt of price. Cream, dvc., post- 
paid; Lotion, We., express collect; 
Soap. 25¢ postpaid. Send for testimonials, 


PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Obie. 
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» of wrin- 
based “on the 
It ehables 
them It helps 
revent them The 


Ss. & P. 


Wrinkle Eradicator 


power ‘ 1 ~~” , 
) x $ Advice by correspond- 
ence to yers of & " »Ke8 
THE B. & P. CO. (Two Women), 
36 Kirk St., Cleveland, O, 





Power 


DR. CAMPBELL’S SAFE ARSENIC 
COMPLEXION WAFERS, FOULD'S 
ARSENIC SOAP and FOULD'S AR- 
SENALENE CREAM are the most 
wonderful preparations in the 
world for the complexion. They 
remove PIMPLES, FRECKLES, 
BLACKHEADS, MOTH, SALLOW. 
NESS, TAN, REDNESS, OILI NESS, 
and all other facial and bodily 
blemishes, These preparations 
brighten and beautify the complexion as no other remedies on 
earth can. Wafers, per box. 50. and $1; six large boxes, 
Soap, 5x Arsenalene Cream, 0c Address all mail orders to 
HM. B. FOULD, Room 44, 214 Sixth Ave., New York. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


How to reduce ce it. 
Ss ann, 

cane s aethed feainest 

my weight lbs. in leas 

than three 70 months. @ 

Thiswas 6 years ago and I 

have not gained an ounce in 














weight since Purely vegeta 

ble and —— lees - water. Any one can make it at home at little 
starving No sickness We will mail a box of 

rticulars in a plain sealed package for 4 cents for 

St. Louis, Me 


postage, ete. HALL ¢ HEMIC Al CO. » Department ° 


Every successive issue of 
THE SMART SET will 
be found more entertaining 


than the preceding number. 
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Western 
Champagne: 


(Made in America) 


re 


ERAERALMADAAD MADARA DADA 
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has every merit of the 
best imported — except 
the high price, and that 
should not be considered 
as a ‘ merit.” It’s the 
perty and flavor and 
ouquet that make Great }« 
Western best — not its 

price. You will under- t 
stand when you try it. 

Only American Champagne ; 
receiving Gold Medal at the 

Paris Exposition. ; 
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PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, } 
Rheims, N. Y. 


: i » 
Sold by all respectable wine dealers. 3 
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> DERSONAL MAGNETISM 


It triumphs over obstacles ; 
it enables you to gratify your 
highest ambitions; to achieve; 
to accomplish; to win. It 

marks the difference between suc- 
cessand failure and makes man the 
supreme master of his destiny. By 
our new system you can learn this 
wonderful science in a few days at 
your own home, you can cure dis- 
eases, bad habits andwield wonder- 
ful power and influence over others. 
Our richly illustrated book on Hyp. 
notism, Personal Magnetism, Mag- 
netic Healing, etc., tells how. It’s 
free. Itisintenselyinteresting and 
full of startling surprises. It has 
been the means of starting thou- 
sands of persons on the road tosuc-. 
cess. Weabsolutely guarantee suc- 
cess. A postal card droppedin the 
box at the corner will bring this 
wonderful book to your very door 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
Dept. D. N. 9, 
ROCHESTER, N, Y. 
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Rootbeer ‘ 


Snap 
Sparkle 
Fizz and 


Foam 


The great health 
drink for the home. 








A % cent package makes five 
gallons. Dealers, write for special offer. 


CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Malvern, Pa. 
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— 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
A Powder for the Feet. 

Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's FooteKase, a powder for 
the feet. It cures paintul, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns ana bun- 
ions. It’s the greatest comfort 
discovery of the age. Alien’s 
Foot. Ease makes tight-fitting or new 
shoes feeleasy. [tis « certain cure for 
ingrowing nails, Sweating, callous and 
hot, tired, aching feet. We have over 
30,000 testimonials. TRY IT TO- 
DAY Id by all Druggists and Shoe 

Do notaccept an imi- 

it by mail for245c.in stamps. 


FRE TRIAIT, PACKAGE 
sentby mail. Address 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
LL DLO DDD DDL LLL LES OOOO On 


( Mention this magazine) 





F. sell Cigarettes DIRECT to the 
CONSUMER, saving purchaser 
at least 305%. 

We mark EACH CIGARETTE with 
MONOGRAM, CREST, CLUB EM- 
BLEM or other design WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 

Samples submitted. 

PINKUS BROS., 


Tevernone, see sroan )§=—s 6 New Sr., New York 
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One Night From Chicago to Denver 


Colorado with its exhilarating air and the grana scenery of the Rockies, is an ideal 
summer resort. There will be very low rates this summer, via CHIcaco, UNION 


PACIFIC AND NORTH-WESTERN LINE. The Colorado Special leaves Chicago every 
day; arrives Denver early the next afternoon. The best of everything. Particu 
lars of any agent. Send 4c. postage for illustrated booklet. 

PRINCIPAL AGENCIES:—461 Broadway, New York; 601 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 368 Washington St., 


Boston; 301 Main St., Buffalo; 212 Clark St., Chicago; 435 Vine St , Cincinnati; 507 Smithfield St., Pittsburg; 
2344 Superior St., Cleveland; 17 Campus Martius, Detroit; 2 King St., Toronto, Ontario. 


Chicago & North-Western Railway 






































1/||| STATEMENT 
¢ The. 
Travelers 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Chartered 1863. (Stock. ) Life, Accident and Employers 
Liability Insurance. 
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JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
I PAID-UP CAPITAL 


























$1,000,000 
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ached I, 1901. 





Total Assets, (“Xi ror inattves “) $30,861,030.06 
Total Liabilities Chait Soden i . 26,317,903.25 
Excess Security to ty a tamer ed . 4,543,126.81 
Surplus, . ° . 3,543,126.81 
Paid to Policy-holders ies 1864, 42,643,384.92 
Paid to Policy-holders in 1900, . 2,908,464.03 
pues to Policy-holders on Policies (Lite) 1,586,652.20 

Life Insurance in Force, ‘ -  4309,019,851.00 

GAINS FOR THE YEAR 1900. 

In Assets, 3 ‘ é . ; ‘4 $3,167,819.96 
In Insurance in Force (Life Department Only), 8,685,297.06 
Increase in Reserves (Both Departments), (39% basis) 2,484,392,52 
Premiums Collected, r ‘ : y 6,890,888.55 











Sylvester C. Dunham, Vice-President 
John E. Morris, Secretary 








Jj. B. Lewis, M. D., Medical Director and Adjuster 











AL Edward V. Preston, Superintendent of Agencies Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary , 
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ener ED. PINAUD'’S 
SOZODONT 


BRISA DE LAS PAMPAS, 
FRENCH CARNATION PINK. 


d One drop of these perfumes contains the 
an 4 ™y fragrance of a bouquet of treshly cut flowers. 


Sold everywhere in U. S. and 
‘ ‘ > 2c ada pon pe : 
} SOZODONT LIQUID ? Ly 6 full size bile (ig bu) wil be 
:§ by mail, prepaid. 


ood 
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A perfect Dentifrice for the 
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} SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER - -25c pes prepa 
a - . 
> Large LIQUID aad POWDER 75< ED, PINAUD’S 
IMPORTATION OFFICE, 
46 East 14th Street, 
New York City. 


“31IV 


—~ 


A dentist writes: 
“As an antiseptic and hygienic 
> mouthwash, and for the care and pres- 
pervation of the teeth and gums, | cor- 
’ dially recommend Sozodont. I consider KAU DE QUININE HAIR TONIC. 
> it the ideal dentifrice for children’s use.” The Best Hair Restorer. A Positive Dandruff Cure. 


SOZODONT is sold at the stores, or it will be ED. PINAUD’S 
sent by mail for the price. Mention this Magazine. VIOLETTE DE PARME TOILET WATER. 


Most Exquisite for the Bath and Atomizer. 
HALL & RUCKEL, New York. 
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THE INTERCHANGEABLE 


Knabe MILEAGE TICKETS 


. NDDALY Co) cece 
Piano | Rien 


LEADS LEASED AND OPERATED 


LINES AND ON SEVERAL 


THE WORLD GONNECTING LINES. 


ae “Sid AGGREGATING OVER 
Baltimore, Washington. |]| MUU ean ay ae 
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Lag cour ry meyer cera rere ne PR Sepaenesanes 
have been established 50 YEARS. By our system of - 
& 4 A a irenta every family in moderate circumstances can own a 
é ath piano We take old instruments in exchange and 
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Pears = 


Humanity’s friend for more than a century 





Below is a photographic reproduction of an advertisement first issued 


— “21V - 


on the twenty-first birthday of Pears’ Soap, ninety-one years ago. 
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Old wine to drink, 
Old friends to trust, and 
Pears’ Soap for the toilet. 
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Pears’ soap makes a new friend every minute—it keeps them all for 
ip a 
a lifetime. Sold all over the world. 
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All rights secured. 
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f This is a Season of Unprecedented 
a . 7 7 STOCKS, 
i BONDS 










Speculative Activity in i ~ 


It should be borne in mind, however, that 
SPECULATION IN WALL STREET 


is always hazardous and should never be entered on by any- 
one who cannot afford a loss in event of one being sustained. 
On the other hand, the profits of speculation, when successful, 
are usually very great. Success or failure is largely a question 
of good judgment, guided by experience and proper information. 


Do you wish good, conservative advice in your operations ? 


It is the business of 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 


(ESTABLISHED 1889) 


to investigate all Financial problems, to secure early news on market movements and to advise 
its clients in their investments or speculations. 

THE BUREAU’S ADVICE is always sincere and as reliable as possible, because it 
dispassionately sees and sizes the situation from all standpoints, and is UNBIASED by in- 
terests or deals. 

WE OPERATE NO ACCOUNTS and have no interest in the market. Our sole busi- 
ness is to furnish disinterested opinions and information. 

We are fully equipped to advise on COTTON and WHEAT as well as on stocks or bonds. 

Special attention given to the investigation of INVESTMENT SECURITIES, and to 
furnishing opinions thereon. We are also in a position to make special and exhaustive reports 
upon any and all of the new Industrials. Whatever information is obtainable on these 
properties is within our reach. 

Read carefully the terms printed below and send check for one month's trial or for 
special report, as the case may be. Address all communications to 


TOWN TOPICS FINANCIAL BUREAU 





(Telephone, 262 Broad) Edison Building, 42 Broad Street, New York 
SERVICE RATES ARE: 
First—For a single advice or opinion (by letter or telegram, as required) on a stock, 


bond, cotton or wheat market question, or for an investigation and report on a par- 
ticular investment or speculative security, $10. (An advance subscription of $50 gives the 
privilege of ten inquiries during a year.) 
Seconp—Out-of-town daily ¢fe/egraphic service, including at least one telegram each day 
(early morning), daily letter, and privilege of inquiries at will, $40 per month. 
Tuirp—Out-of-town daily /e//er service, with occasional important telegrams and privilege 
of a reasonable number of special inquiries, $20 per month, or $50 for three months. 
Fourtu—Daily /e¢fer service without privilege of telegrams or inquiries, $25 per year; 6 
months, $15. Subscriptions under Class Fourth are not accepted for less than 6 months. 
Firrun—A Special New York City service for business men and others above Fulton 
Street, consists of : A telegram each morning sent at 8.30 o'clock, covering probable 
course of market for the day, and advice as to purchase or sale of particular stocks; also 
a telegram around midday when circumstances warrant it: also the regular daily letter 
at 3.30 P.M. (mailed to house address if desired); also privilege of inquiries and advice 
at will by telegraph, telephone, letter, or personal call at our office. In this service we 
pay for the morning telegrams only; others at cost of subscriber. Terms, $45 per month. 
To operators making their headquarters in the Wall Street district, this service will be ¥Y 
made by our own messengers if preferred. 


ALL TELEGRAMS AT COST OF SUBSCRIBER, except as indicated in class fifth. 
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NUMBER * 


“The July number of The Delineator, 

in addition to its regular Fashion, 

_2 Literary and Home Features,contains 

Z an elaborate and beautifully printed 

‘(article on the Exposition, showing re- 
‘if productions of 


The Original 
Color Sketches 


by C. Y. Turner, Director of Color 
to the Exposition. The Delineator 
is the only magazine which has 
had the advantage of working 
directly from these drawings. 


IT IS A SOUVENIR NUMBER 





ditt ™ 


SEND YOUR NAME AND “ADDRESS 


and get on our list fora HANDSOME SOUVENIR, MAILED FREE later in the year. The Delineator is 
sold by all newsdealers and Butterick agents. 15 Cents per single copy. Send $1.00 now and get the 
magazine for an entire year. Address: The Buttcrick Publishing Co., Ltd., 17 West 13th Street, New York 
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Anita Vivanti Chartres’s 
Remarkable Nowel 


The Hunt for Happiness” 


The most intensely entertaining story, philosophical and tragic, that has 


‘S 


APP PAPA IAN 


66 


appeared in many years. It has been dramatized by the author for the 
great Duse ler the name of ‘*‘ The Blue Rose.” A new dramatic version 


is now being written for Miss Blanche Walsh, who will star in it next season. 


Ai Y 


All book and news dealers, or send price, 50 cents (stamps), to 


L 


TOWN TOPICS, 208 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


and it will be sent to you postpaid. 


In Reviewing It, Leading Papers Say: 


New York Herald. and it is well sustained; the characters are 
—_—" , 1 strongly ‘‘detached,” as a painter would 
= . sat nd there is I 

re ic dramatic 
ing to end. e is dra natic 
> not com- 


abundant originality, and no commonplace. 


Boston Saturday Ewening Gazette. 
The timidly conventional among modern 
in excellent ish—far reader 
we find in many an | Vivanti 
1e author has given | of the permissible in her remarkable story, 
a very readable book, and, as readable ) appiness. ' allows her 
books are rather rare, we feel more inclined readers to see the shadows of vices which are 
} 


to praise her for what she has done than to | hardly to be named in the English language, 


] 


, ; : ; : , —_ mnses of ordinary 
point out the direction in which it seems to | 45 We! pses Of ordinary 


us she might have done a little better. passions and sins. ere may be a grave 





question as to the legitimacy of this super- 
ik realism, but there is not the 

Ghe New York Sun. 
for Happiness,” by Anita V 


i- 
“hartres, deserves certainly to be very 


| sl ibt that the author did what she 
| . ringly t out to do . xtremely well. Mor- 
, . aan 
ycommended. This is an admirably 
' 


constructed tale; the interest begins at once | 
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For the Country Residence. 


REAL fi Ss 


Rustic Work 


ie from Knotty root and 
material in the rough 
ural, containing beauti- 
nd graceful designs; fe 4 
ng alifetime. Some of —— a _— a 


ways in which it is ee . S 
ioe mond ZL LPLL MANNS 
Rustic Settees, Chairs, Tables, ¢ 

Tete-a-Tetes, Vases, Window 

Boxes, Hanging Baskets, Bird 

Houses. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT: 


Summer Houses, Well Houses, . 

Boat and Both Houses, Log 

Cabins, Arbors, Gateways, NEWPORT RED CEDAR SETTEE. 

Fences, Bridges, With the Bark on. Very handsome. Prices, 4 ft., $13.00; 5 ft., $16 50; 6 ft., $20 00. 


nstructed in sections at our factory and erected upon your grounds without defacing the lawn. In fact 


ERUoSTric WwoR rks. 


OF EVERY CONCEIVABLE DESCRIPTION. 
A complete assortment of goods on view. Catalog upon request. 


RUSTIC CONSTRUCTION CO., 


Telephone 3743 John, New York. 19 FULTON STREET, BET. FRONT AND WATER STS. 
NEAR PULTON PERRY. 
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CR ANKISMS. 
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By Lisle de Vaux Matthewman. 
Pictured by Clare Victor Dwiggins. 


A book of satirical aphorisms 
with extremely clever illustrations, 
which carry out and develop the 
biting humor of the text to a re- 
markable degree. 


23223323333333333393 333393333 3N333ap 
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Sq. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


HENRY T. COATES 6 CO., Publishers, 


a ; 3 PHILADELPHIA, 


‘eR Copyrighted 1901. (Reduced in size.) 
5 
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OVER 100,000 ALREADY SOLD 


he Love Letters of a Liar 


By MRS. WILLIAM ALLEN 


In graceful, ardent phrases, an American man wooes an American girl 
epistolarily. The letters were first printed in THE SMART SET last September, and 
thus antedate “An Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” which they immeasurably 
surpass in style and interest, being as crisp and pointed as their English cousins 


are prolix and rambling. 


Lovers can learn much from them. 


Enthusiastic Press Opinions 


The Philadelphia North American— Mrs. Allen 
has turned out a clever piece of literature—a volume 
that will stand as one of the literary sensations of 
the season. The book has been given a very pretty 
binding 

The Richmond Dispatceh—The work, though 
brief, shows the most exquisite touches, and is well 
worthy the favorable criticisms it has received 
None of the epistles is overdrawn or stilted 

The Army and Navy Journal—“The Love 
Letters of a Liar” is a very bright story, told in 
letters, of an unfortunate youth, who, sacrificing his 
heart to his ambition, meets the just reward of per- 
fidy. It is a handy volume which can be read at a 
sitting and is worth reading 

The Washington Post—In Lawrence, Mrs. Alien 
no doubt gives us a fairly accurate picture of the 
average man of the world—earnest in the pursuit of 
whatever object he deems essential to his own wel- 
fare and happiness, steadfastly intent on the accom- 
plishment of his own end 


The Baltimore News—A small volume called 
“The Love Letters of a Liar” has been attracting 
considerable interest. The author is Mrs. William 
Allen, a well-known New York woman, daughter of 
General Anderson, of Georgia 

The San Francisco Argonaut—“The Love 
Letters of a Liar,” by Mrs. William Allen, first 
published in THE SMART SET, have been made up 
into a dainty little volume that should introduce 
them to many new readers. 

The Toledo Blade—“ The 
Liar,” by Mrs. William Allen, are amusing and 
cleverly written. As for “The Liar’s” missives, 
they are sufficiently intense to satisfy any woman 
until this writer proves himself false to his protesta- 
tions. 

The New York Times—What 


Love Letters of a 


Mrs. Allen has 


done is to present with distinctness a woman’s con 
ception of what a man feels during the progress 
from ardor to frigidity, and being a woman, she has 
not unnaturally made him express himself after the 
manner of a clever woman. The letters 
padded to repletion. They tell the story 
simply and clearly 

The New York Journal—As these letters were 
written for THE SMART SET by one of the most 
brilliant members of the fraternity which also bears 
that designation, we are not called upon to concern 

| ourselves with the moral aspect of the case 

Che vital question is, has Mrs. William Allen sup- 
plied the Don Juans of THE SMART SET with the long 
range firearm that can be absolutely depended on to 
bring down the game? This is important 


The New York World—All the world is talking 
about “ The Love Letters of an Englishwoman,” but 
they do not compare with “ The Love Letters ofa 
Liar” in brilliancy, knowledge of men and the world, 
and their daring 

The Baltimore Sun—‘‘The Love Letters of a 
Liar” consists of a series of impassioned epistles 
from a Mr. Lawrence Goddard to a young woman 
whose front name is Madge, but whose last name is 
discreetly withheld, the names of hero and heroine, 
of course, being fictitious, like the correspondence. 
. « It must be said for Lawrence that his letters 
are models of amatory style, abounding in poetical 
phrase and noble sentiment. 

The New York Herald-The subtle hypocrisy 
of the supposititious writer is artistically revealed 
through the feigned transports of his love-making 

| and the sophistries of his self-exculpation. 

The Atlanta Constitution—The plot of the 
matter, its form of presentation and the intensity of 
thought and expression stamp the story as a master- 

| piece of its kind. 


are not 


directly, 


Exquisitely printed on thick deckel-edge paper with flexible, imitation 
leather cover. 
Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, 50 cents (stamps), 
by the publishers. The trade supplied at usual discounts by The American News 
Company and all book jobbers. 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of THE SMART SET 


1135 Broadway, New York 
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FIFTY-FIRST BOULEVARD AND LAKE SHORE, - CHICAGO 
Is the finest summer and winter hotel on the Great Lakes for families, tourists and transient 
zuests. Hasnearly a 1000 feet broad veranda, like the above. Built of stone and pressed 
rick. 450large rooms. All outside. No courts. Furnished throughoutin mahogany. 220 pri 
vate bath rooms. Just 10 minutes by Illinois Central Express from the shopping and theatre 


district of the city. Cool in summer, away from the city’s dust, noise and smoke. Golf, 
tennis, boating, bathing and fishing. Send for handsome, new, illustrated booklet. 
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A Successful Stage Career 


is insured by the right kind of instruction. 


The Morton-Crane School of Expression 








is thoroughly equipped and teaches all the principles and methods necessary to make finished 
actors and actresses. 


Its curriculum includes the following subjects: 


ART OF ACTING, ART OF EXPRESSION. 
ELOCUTION, SINGING. THE ART OF 
BEING GRACEFUL. THE ART OF REPOSE. 


STAGE DANCING, COMPRISING 


Gaiety, Spanish, Ballet, Toe Dancing, Waltzing, Grotesque and all character 
Dancing. Buck and Wing, Jig, Reel, Clog. 


All graduates of the MORTON-CRANE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION receive a 
scholarship which is guaranteed to secure a position with some leading New York Manager. 

The Summer School of Acting is now open and affords remarkable opportunities for 
those desiring Fall Engagements. 

Send for Prospectus and terms for Summer and Winter Course. 


THE MORTON-CRANE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
40 W. 28th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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A SUCCESSFUL BOOK 


(NOW IN THE FOURTH EDITION) 


Nigger Baby and Nine Beasts 


BY ALMA FLORENCE PORTER 





FLATTERING PRESS OPINIONS 


New York Nation—The little mother- 
less wild Western girl wins sympathetic in- 
terest for herself and for the various animal 
friends so affectionately pictured, and if these 
letters seem to show more than the degree of 
sense commonly allotted to them, we are will- 
ing to believe that our stupidity may have 
more to do than theirs in fixing the accepted 
limit of animal intelligence. 


New York Vanity Fair—tThe illus- 
trations by Gustave Verbeek are in his most 
vigorous style. The full page, in which 
eg the great black bear facing the fury 
of a *‘chinook” wind in the mountains, an 
old Mexican trapper and a child at the log- 
cabin window, is delightfully realistic. 


New York Times—Tenderly and grace- 
fully the author tells of the love existing be- 
tween a girl and various animals. The stories 
are so natural that they look as if they were 
the actual experiences of a young life. 


Albany Argus—The animals delineated 
with charming detail by Mrs. Porter are not 
hackneyed types familiar to the casual ob- 
server and to the zoologist, but distinct in- 
dividuals impossible to confuse with other 
individuals. 


New York Evening Telegram— 
Lovers of animals will be delighted to make 
the acquaintance of the horses, dogs, foxes, 
pigs, raccoons, cats tame and wild, bears, 
crow and burro, whose romances are told in 
Alma Porter’s “Nigger Baby and Nine 
Beasts.” 

Washington Post—Old and young 
lovers of animals will welcome the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Porter’s friends. 


Chicago Tribune—Each of the stories 
in this collection is a tribute to some animal, 
and all of them reveal the fact that the author 
loves and understands her dumb subjects. 
The illustrations by Gustave Verbeek are 
quaintly humorous and, like the tales, are sure 
to find favor with both old and young. 


New Orleans Sun—A charming exhi- 
bition of the author's warm attachment for 
dumb animals, who she believes are endowed 
with the spiritual intelligence that many sup- 
pose to distinguish man from beast. 


Buffalo Evening News—tThe stories 
contain touching portrayals of animal love 
and hate, wisdom and folly, fun and mischief. 
The illustrations by Gustave Verbeek are in 
his most vigorous style. 


Minneapolis Tribune—A collection of 
nine animal stories, true to nature, and written 
in a homelike way that is very entertaining. 


Detroit Free Press—Old and young 
may jein in enjoyment of the half-score 
stories of animals ‘* founded on truth.” 


Philadelphia Inquirer—The author 
has the rare gift of taking the reader away 
from himself and hurrying him alcng with the 
beautiful black racer, over the clover meadows 
of California, up to the pine-topped heights of 
the Sierras, to the haunts of bears, deer, 
foxes and wildcats. 


New York Mail and Express—This 
is a delicious collection of animal stories, fresh 
with California mountain air, and full of all 
the natural poetry of the outdoor romping 
life of a little girl who enjoyed the sympathetic 
affection of dumb animals. 


The book is beautifully illustrated by Gustave Verbeek, and 
handsomely printed on thick deckel-edge paper, with embossed cover 


and gilt top. 
or it will be sent 


Your bookseller has it or will secure it for you, 
postpaid on receipt of price, $1.50, by the 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1135 Broadway, New York. 
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How will you trade 


a 
—(H 
Met! = 


Ah AN 


the work and the dirt and 
the heat and the noise 


of life in town for the cool breezes, the 
quiet woods, the delightful restfulness 
of a summer in the beautiful LAKE 
CountRY of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
on the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Ry *.Send for the booklets, 


PR adn a 


THE BERKELEY, 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, 
BOSTON. 


A modern hotel, particularly adapted to 
transient guests. Easy of access to all 
parts of the city and ‘suburbs. Electric cars 
pass the door. Cuisine unexcelled. 


American or European Plan, 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 
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‘‘SUMMER Days 
IN THE LAKE COUNTRY,’’ 


‘‘SUMMER HOMEs Igor.” 


They will tell you all about it— help 
you plan your summer outing and tell 
you how to reach the Lake Country 
in the most luxurious trains in the 
world. 


Stantcrss HOTEL VICTORY 


Put-in-Bay Island, Lake Erie, O. 


j It is renowned for the social standing of its patrons, for its 
dimensions and magnificence, for its superb cuisine and 
admirable service, for the lavish provisions for amusement 
ofits guests, for its superb Brass Band and Orchestra. _Itis 
universally acknowledged that it possesses the attributes 
that appeal to particular people— —undoubted luxury and 
comfort, and superior appointments and location. o the 
pleasure loving summer tourist it stands for all that is 
most enjoyable. 


Open From June 20th to Sept. 15th. 


Rates: $2.50 & $5.0) aday, $10.50 to $25.00 a week. 
heap Rates for Families. 
Enclose 6 cents, enough to pay postage, to Send for a Handsome Souvenir Folder. 
T. W. McCREARY, General Manager. 
F. A. MILLER, Gen. Pass. Agt., After Jane Ist, Put-in-Bay,O. 124 Monroe St., Toledo, O 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & St. Paut, Ry. all Railroads entering Detroit, Mich., Toledo, O., Sandusky, 


Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. O..and Cleveland. ©, make close dally st steamboat 
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“FAMOUS NOVELETTES. 


Printed in former numbers of THe SMART SE1 j 


pe 
ANY ONE OF WHICH WILL BE SENT POSTPAID 
ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS (Stamps) 


ri \H. C. Chatfield-Taylor 
ii THE IDLE BORN, By, and Reginald de Koven 


a A MAIDEN DIPLOMAT, “ LH. Bickford 

a A PECULIAR PREMIER, “~ Charles Vale 

es HEARTS AFLAME, “ Louise Winter 

a WHEN REGINALD WAS CAROLINE, “ Edward S. Van Zile 
a THE MASTER CHIVALRY, “ Margaret Lee 

z THE LEADING WOMAN, “ John D, Barry 

pd MISS VANDELEUR, PIRATE, “ Helen Milecete 

a HER GUARD OF HONOR, “ Miriam Michilson 
py THE CONGRESSMAN’S WIFE, “ John D. Barry 

a RUMORS AND A RUNAWAY, “ Caroline Duer 

py THE UNWELCOME MRS. HATCH, Mrs. Burton Harrison 
## THE TAMING OF SYLVIA, Elizabeth Duer 
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THE WAGE OF CHARACTER, Julien Gordon 


(Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger) 


Ess Ess Publishing Co. 


1135 Broadway, N. Y. h3 
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*50.2° 
to California 
and Return 


First class round trip tickets on sale July 
6th to 13th. Variable routes, favorable time 
limits. Grandest scenery, passing through 
the Rocky and Sierra Nevada mountains, 
shortest time on the road. 

The luxurious every-day train, “The 
Overland Limited,” leaves Chicago 6:30 p.m., 
arrives San Francisco, afternoon third day; 
Los Angeles, early next morning. Two other 
fast trains daily. The best of everything. 
Send two-cent stamp to W. Bb. Kniskern, 
Chicago, for illustrated booklet. All agents 
sell tickets via 


Chicago and North-Western 
Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific Railways 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES 
461 Broadway, - - New York $01 Metz St, - - 234 Superior St., - Cleveland 
G01 Chestaut St. - Philadelphia 212 Clark &t., - - 17 ae Martius, - Detroit 
368 Washington St., - - Boston 436 Vine St, - - 2 Zing &t., B., Toronto, Ont. 
607 Smithfield St., - Pittsburg 
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SEVERE VENEER NENENE ENE ENS ENE VEN EVAN EVEN EE 


Smart Set Sentsteetens? 


The regular contributors to this magazine are the 
cleverest and most famous writers of two continents. In 
this notable list is found a reason for the enormous circula- 
tion and success of THE SMART SET, and it is a guarantee, 
as well, of the brilliance of future numbers. 


* 


JULIEN GORDON MRS. BURTON HARRISON 

(Mrs. Van Ret aer Cruger MRs. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD 
CAROLINE DUER | MRS. POULTNEY BIGELOW 
THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK ALICE DUER MILLER 
LADY JEUNE MRS. WILLIAM ALLEN 
FLORA BIGELOW DODGE M. E. W. SHERWOOD 
MES. REGINALD de KOVEN SARAH COOPER HEWITT 
ELIZABETH DUER H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE EDGAR SALTUS 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON KATRINA TRASK 
REV. BRADDIN HAMILTON BLISS CARMAN 
HENRY GOELET McVICKAR JULIAN HAWTHORNE 
EDGAR FAWCETT ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS EDWARD 8. VAN ZILE 
ARTHUR GRISSOM PRINCE VLADIMIR VANIATSKY 
CLINTON SCOLLARD STEPHEN FISKE 
BARRY PAIN CHARLES STOKES WAYNE 
BARONESS VON HUTTEN MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS 
LOUISE WINTER ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 
GELETT BURGESS SADIE MARTINOT 
Rn. K. MUNKITTRICK GUY SOMERVILLE 
MARGARET LEE THEODOSIA GARRISON 
ELIZABETH HARMAN CLEMENT SCOTT 
JOHN REGNAULT ELLYSON MINNA IRVING 
LOUIS EVAN SHIPMAN MADISON CAWEIN 
HENRY GALLUP PAINE CLINTON ROSS 
ETHEL M. KELLEY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
DUFFIELD OSBORNE FRANK ROE BATCHELDER 
MIRIAM MICHELSON CAROLYN WELLS 
WILL N. HARBEN CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 
JOSEPHINE D. DASKAM VANCE THOMPSON 
KATHARINE de WOLF ONOTO WATANNA 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS LLOYD OSBOURNE 
CHARLES HENRY WEBB KATE JORDAN 
GUY WETMORE CARRYL HELEN MILECETE 
EDITH SESSIONS TUPPER PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 
GWENDOLEN OVERTON DOUGLAS ST. GEORGE HUNTINGTON 
SAMUEL MINTURN PECK CHARLOTTE BECKER 
J. H. TWELLS, JR. HENRI DUMAY 
KATE MASTERSON ARABELLA KENEALY 
EDWIN LEFEVRE FANNY GREGORY SANGER 
FLETCHER COWAN ELLA HIGGINSON 
ANITA VIVANTI CHARTRES LOUIS PENDLETON 
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SMART SET 


5PPER’S FAMOUS CARTOONS 


Willie and His Papa. 


here is a nice little boy Nursie and I have found to play 
im ki y, as he is very timid and retiring." 


COMPLETE LIN BOOK FORM. PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID. 


TALES OF THE EX-TANKS. By Clarence Louis Cullen. 


CLOTH-BOUND. PRICE $1.25 POSTPAID. 


arnate Sf . ut Mi rror 
f laug t Town Topics 
an SBil y Baxte ©’ and wittier than Ade's Fables.” 
MES CLARENCE HARVEY 


ok for all men, e eely “ Grads rder from your news- 


okseller, or from Gromet & Aah » 5. 16th St., N.Y. 





Myrecently published book 
on Diseases of the Eye tells 
how sufferers from Partia) 
or Complete Blindness can 
be easily and permanently 
cured, in many cases at their 
own homes, by my treatment. 

I have originated a method 
of curing Cataracts, Scums, 
Filnis, and White Spots, or 
other Growths on the Eye by 
medicines, without resort to 
the knife. 

Weak, Watery or Sore Eyes, Granulated Lids 
i Diseases of the Optic Nerve are readily curable 
ny special home treatment. 

Mrs. S. C. WILLARD of Libertyville, Ill., writes 

Oren Onea! cured me of Blindness caused by 
taracts of both eyes. Ican now see to read fine 
nt and thread a needle.” 

IRA MERCHANT, Bloomington, Ill., says, “Dr. 
eal’s treatment for Cataracts and other causes of 
ndness is wonderful ” 

WILLIAM CRONOBLE, Of McConnell, Ill., writes: 
[ was almost blind when Dr. Oneal began treating 
ne. i can now read without glasses. I take 

easure in strongly recommending his treatment." 

Write, stating facts in your case, and receive 
llustrated book and Dr. Oneal’s professional opin- 

n free. 


DR. OREN ONEAL 


Suite 236, 52 Dearborn St, CHICAGO. 
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IDEAL FOR BEAUTY, 
COMFORT 
AND STYLE. 


VERY NEWEST 
STRAIGHT 
FRONT 
EFFECTS. 


VIAU 
Only Genuine French 


FRENCH y eae Br 
CORSETS "Yow Tak. 


67 WEST 23d STREET. 











THE Best of all, and for over sixty years 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their children while teeth- 
ing. Are you disturbed at night and broken of your rest 
by a sick child suffering and crying with pain ot Cutting 
Teeth? If so, send at once and get a bottle of 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
for Children Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will 
relieve the poor little sufferer immediately. Depend =pon 
it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It cures diar- 
rhoea, regulates the Stomach and Bowels, cures W* ind 
Colic, softens the Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives 
tone and e nergy to the whole system. 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
for children teething is pleasant to the taste and is the 
prescription of one of the oldest and best female physi- 
cians and nurses in the United States, and is for sale by 
all druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty-five 
cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 

1840-1901. 


ff PARLE OBESITY SOAP 


Result secured by applica- 
iWeWlel tion of the lather; no rub- 
annaael bing; no change of diet 
we or habits; absolutely harm- 
OBESITY less—and 
SOAP IT WILL DO IT. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 

LA PARLE SOAP CO., Dept. SS., St. James 

Bidg., Broadway and 26th St., New York. 
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Bartens & Rice Co., 


ap 2239339 


Fine Watches, 

Diamonds, 

Artistic Jewelry 
and 


Silverware. 


328 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Between 32d and 33d Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
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Be cececececececeececeeccececee® 


“New” Punching Bag 


Frame. 


Weight Complete, 7 Ibs. 


Can be put on wall, door 
or window casing. 


Delivered anywhere in the 
United States. 


ORDER DIRECT OF 


H. D. CRIPPEN, 


Sole Manufacturer, 


52 Broadway, New York. 


Room 831:B. 
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CAPSHEAF 


NEW 
COILLESS 
SAFETY- 
PIN. 


7 For the Nursery, Toilet 
and Hospital. 











a 


| The only Safety-Pin made that 
| Cannot catch in the fabric. 


Judson Pin Co., “anciss Rochester, N. Y. 


Send postal 1 to our N. Y. Office, 
101 


stal card 
Franklin Street, for free samples. 
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\TANDARD 


Perrier Jouet 
CHAMPACNES 
Du ViviER & Co: 22 Warren 5 
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PIANOLA 
IN USE WITH 
GPAND PIANO 


PIANO WITH SUBSTITUTE FINGERS 


THE STORY OF A NEED 


HERE IS probably no musical 

instrument so generally discussed 

and so thoroughly enjoyed as the 
Pianola. Entirely unknown less than 
three years ago, it has bounded into popu- 
larity, a@ompanied by an enthusiasm 
indicative of unusual arousing of public 
interest. It has found its way into every 
quarter of the globe, and the enthusiasm 
is not confined to any class or pro- 
fession. Musicians and laymen praise 
and buy the Pianola. 

What has caused this stirring of 
public and professional interest ? 

The Pianola is a wonder, as it is a 
triumph of the century, and marks a new 
era in pianoforte-playing. But this alone 
could not have so thoroughly stirred the 
public. 

The Pianola has touched the keynote 
of a universal need. Many people have 
music in their souls, but few can spare 
the time to get it into their fingers. Even 
those who devote their entire life to 
music can only get a limited amount of 
it into their fingers. 

The Pianola, with its delicate mech- 
anism, sensitive to the player’s control, 
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performs this part of the work, leaving 
the player free to devote his whole time 
to expression—that which makes a com- 
position musical. 

The popularity of the Pianola in the 
summer home shows how great is the 
need of this dextrous piano-player in 
these out-of-town retreats. 

An impromptu dance or a college 
“sing” on the veranda during summer 
evenings is available at a moment's 
notice; or, if desired, a concert, with a 
Paderewski or Hoffmann program, can 
be given. 

During stormy weather, the Pianola 
or Aeolian is indispensable. 

Pianola, price $250. 

Aeolian, price $75 to $750. 

Aeolian Orchestrelle, price $1,000 to $2,500. 

An interesting feature of the Buffalo Exposition will be 
the Aeolian and Pianola exhibit in the Liberal Arts 
—- 

Aeolian Pipe-organ recitals will be given in the J. & R. 
Lamb Mission Chapel. Visitors welcome. If you expect 
to visit the Buffalo Exposition, send for Catalogue §S, 


our most recent pamphlet, published especially for the 
Exposition. 


The Aeolian Company 


New York, 18 West Twenty-third Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 500 Fulton Street 
Cincinnati, O., 124 East Fourth Street 

Buffalo, N. Y., H. Tracy Balcom, 694 Main Street 


( Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York) 
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A New Issue of 


5 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 














Payable in Gold at Maturity. 











INTEREST SEMI-ANNUALLY IN GOLD, 


PAYABLE JANUARY 1 AND JULY 1. 





SOLD IN LOTS OF FROM $1,000 TO $200,000. 





Issued, Guaranteed and Insured by the 


Equitable Society 


OF NEW YORK. 





THE SAFEST AND BEST OF SECURITIES. 





SPECIAL FEATURES. 

These bonds are preferable to Government Securities. They are practically as safe be- 
cause they are issued by the strongest financial institution of its kind, whose Surplus 
($66,000,000) is larger than that of any other company in the world 

They are superior to Government bonds, because— 

1.—The interest rate is higher (5 per cent.). 
2.—The cost is less. 

3.-—They may be paid for in instalments. 
4.—They are insured. 


TERMS. 

The purchaser may pay for these Bonds in twenty equal annual instalments. The price 
of the Bonds, in consequence of ihe insurance feature, varies according to the age of the pur- 
chaser. 

For price of purchase and further particulars, cut out and mail coupon below. 


THE EQVITABLE SOCIETY. 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send further particulars regarding your new issue of 
Gold Bonds. Base figures on a block of Bonds for $ 
issued to a purchaser whose age is years. 


Name. 


Address 
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SMART 


LADIES! It is so easy to 


hook your dresses when 
you use 


PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 


PEET'S INVISIBLE EYE. 


HOOK on HERE----4 


TRADE MARK REG. 
PAT. MAY 7.1895 -OCT.27, 896. 
take the place of silk loops, make 
seam, Indis- 
ay 
* plac kets. 


and prevent gaping. 
An 


2 dozen eyes, 5 


every dress. ideal fas- 


cents; 
Black or white. 


hooks, 10 cents. 


At all mail, 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 


stores or by 








i877 FOR 24 YEARS 1901 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


mors and other new growths except those in the stomach, 
t abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity without the 
use of the knife. sat 


gical result of our success 








— 











THe BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


as, from ah umble beginaing. become the largest and most elegantly 
i private institution in the world for the treatment of a 

al class of diseases, and has no rivals. . It is conducted by a 

uate of standing in the Regular School of Medicine, and upon 

tly ethical and professional basis. Any physician who desires 

e method of treatment will be entertained as our 

All ‘Ggelinne are cordially invited. 

r pt of a description of any case er or Tumor 
ma pomelt s nd securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA 
¥D COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
al subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
plished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 

rmer patients, 


| DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, nor Asems, Moss 


% Can 
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ADVERTISER 


Breakfast Food 
Hot Weather 


It cooks in 5 minutes—that’s why. Most things 
heat the kitchen to make the whole day disagreeable 
for the housewife. How much comfort 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


gives can never be guessed until you trv it. Five min. 
utes time in boiling water and Ralston is ready. 


ya. 
Blesying 


With fruit you have a delicious and complete 
oreakfast, the effect of which isto nourish every part 
of the body without overheating the blood 


PURINA MILLS 


“Where Purity is Paramount,” 
820 GRATIOT STREET, St. Louis, Mo. 


A Free Sample for your 





Two 50c 
Scarfs for 





Fashion and common sense 
have struck partnership in the 
“TWAIN.” One necktie in reel- 
ity—Two in utility. One side is 


The “properest™ caper. At any 

store that sells necKwear, or send 50 

fy cents (mentioning dealer's name) to 

LOUIS AUERBACH, Manufacturer 

836-838 Broadway. NCW YORK, Dept. C 
Only the GENUINE Twain bears above Karmark 





SMART SE ADVERTISER 


Pabst beer 
~ —— pure 


———$—$——— —— ————— 








We never use Drugs, Obesity Tablets or 
Pilis of any kind to reduce Fat, as they 


weaken the system and often cause death 
We reduce the flesh without any discomfort to the wearer. Obesity Belts used to 
advantage by corpulent people, both iadies and gentlemen, to reduce corpulency 
and give shape toa pendulous or relaxed abdome n. The use of these beits reduces 
your size and leaves no room forsurpius fat to accumulate; also gives absolute 
safety from Navel Rupture; relieves the dragging sensation peculiar to a pendulous 
abdomen and improves the shape. We will send the Belt to any part of the United 
States or Canada. Special Price ®2.50. Send measure around the largest part 
of abdomen when ordering Beit. 
We also make very licht-weigcht Belts suitable for summer wear, They 
can be washed. Do not wrinkle; always keep their perfect shape 


Comfortable Belts made to order to be used after any Operation, 
Those interested in the subject call or write and get an ‘'lustrated book FREE. 
Ve manufacture Trusses for all cases of inupture. 





$2.50 Improved Elastic Truss Company, 768 Broadway, New York. 


(Two doors below Wanamaker’s, near Ninth Street.) 


FOR MEN OR WOMEN. isiies in Attendance for ladies, Bxamination Free, Closed Sundays, Bstablished 19 Years in N. Y- 





" 999009999: 3999: 3333: 3393999999998. 
Ol—SMELTER—MINES. 


Douglas, en & Co., 


Bankers, Buca, Fiscal Agents. 
Members N. Y. ( 


HYPNOTISM 


Any eaty can learn to exert a magic influence over 
others. You can become proficient in_curing dis- 
eases and bad habits of every nature. The acquire- 
ment of these powers brings happiness and health; 
develops will power; gratifies ambitions; gives one 
the key to personal and social success, and suggests 
many opportunities to make money. 

at all interested don’t fail to. write for the most 
wonderful book of the age, entitled “ Wonders of 
Hypnotism,” 100 pages, profuse sely illustrated. This 
work instructs you how to thoroughiy master all 
the secrets of Hypnotism, Magnetic Healing, 
Personal Magnetism and all Occult Sciences. 
Itis sent Absolutely Free. We guarantee you 
success, 

New York Institute of Science, __ 

Dept. pN10, 89 State Street, Rochester, N. Y~ 


uted Stock Exchange, and Los 


ck I r 
66 Beeadwar and 17 Rew Street, New York. 
pry [pe pe arine MINING, oe. 
AN TEE STOCKS AsT 
AND w Art STEED. OUR SPEC TAL Y. 
Booklets 


profits of le 


script blanks, full , et ‘ free 
intereste —- 

BRAN( Hes: 

Cincinnati, § ‘ en, Cons 
Prescott, x2 eles, , St hn, 3, Me yntreal, 
Toronto, and I i ng 


JIFIIIIII= 


G€ GE GEESE CEEE CECE CEEE e 


Peceececeeee Ee seeecceooccceooced” 


LEARN PROOFREADING. | RED NOSE <== =" 


ak incrow ded “profession _vaying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainah) be original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia DR. L. ROBINSON, Dept. DR. L. ROBINSON, Dept. P, 512 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, WN. T. 
The Gentlewoman’s Perfume ; zy, New Idea in Trunks, 








TRADE 


SUPREME VIOLET 


MARK " ec the top. Defies the ba 
. r sts no more th a 
TH intessence reshly picked Russiar lets A single “or ) >. eh ~~ 4 i & 
drop « le i " ao - - r > ‘ with vilege 
: 1 of flowers - $1 per Send 2-cent stamp for illu 
oz. of ggists r r by mail { dainty sample for 6 cents 
to cover postage and packing. Mention this magazine 


cc 2 ~ T . . er ¥. A. STALLIAN, 
THE STEARNS EXTRACT CO., ~ Detroit, Mich. SEI SD... ~ 


Stallman Dresser Trunk 


rance a bun 
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DO NOT THROW AWAY 


yes you have worn all winter, but put them aws ay with Leadam’s Shoe Trees in them until needed again. 
es that you are wearing daily should have a pair of Leadam’s Shoe Trees in them every night as soon as 
n —_ The only trees which keep your shoes in the correct smart shape. Adjustable to the exact length of 
shoe ; simple andeasy touse. The only thing for traveling. For men and women, $1.0o per pair. Your money 
k if "Sot satisfz actory. Insist on having Leadam's Trees, the name stamped on every pair. 


LIONEL B. LEADAM, BO Wall St., New York. 
My illustrated booklet on the care of shoes free—send for it to-day. 


OMO Siew 
SHIELD | 
Only Perfect Shield Made 


Why? 
Because it is 
Absolutely Odorless 
Absolutely Impervious 
Hygienically Pure 
*%\<\< Warranted to Wearer 
VON Can be Washed 


These are tl oenaiie’ toa, The Value 
tures of Ape + Dress Shield. of a Lens 
lies in its | mn and accuracy. The 
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Omo SHIELD is recommended by the journals 


th for i hygienic qualities. 
i at ali dry goods stores in the United States. 
yur dealer does not keep them, send asc. for 
pair to the surpasses ll sienitar hae s in speed sees with the 


rapidity of thor the racy mal science; the 


OMO MANUFACTURING CO., Middletown, Conn. ake ps the mice pe. It can be fitted to all 
KODAKS- WENOS-— 


BEAUTIFUL FORM | 1 * oe 
GUARANTEED. : / Votgtinender & Son 
CORSIQUE positively fills out all i Optical Co., 
scrawny places, develops 4 B 137 West 22d St., 


‘ is perfect shape to the whole a a 
orm w whenever deficient. 


CUARANTEED TO 


DEVELOP any FORM | ———————— a 
or Money Refunded. SPRING & SUMMER WEIGHTS. 
contiane aoe m DE. PRICES REDUCED. 


VELOPER 
B 1 








RT pgp aimee 


how to become 
»~day or call and 





MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO., Dept. 15, Monroe Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


How to reduce it | 0 : 

How tereduce tt. | ILLUSTRATED 

writes: “Your method reduced 

my weicht Ibs. in less 

wee FO ae P CATALOGUE 

Thiswas 6 years ago aad f vs a , 

have not gained ano New York: 16 West 23d St., 157 Broadway. 

weight since.” Pure! te ec It St $ 220-22 Vv S 
bie and harmless as water. Any one can make it at home at litte Brookiya : 904 Fulton St. Boston : 230-232 Boylston St 
rnoexpense. Nostarving. No sickness. We will mail a box of Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St 


full particulars in a plain sealed package for 4 cents for ssncie Il principal citic 
HALL CHEMICAL OO. — ia een ie Agencies in all principal cities 


nbus. 0. “ 
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|DEFENDER MFG. (0| 


anNyST FFTS« AND 
PILLOW CASES 


The fancy styles made from Palma Mills 
Sheeting are the vogue. and will specially 
interest June brides 


* Mra. Co. 


$2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and $4.00. 


The Principal Greate Are 
DEFENDER, PALMA, SELKIRK 


® your déeacer or rilé us Jo 


DEFENDER MFG. CO., New York. 

















SMART 


- MURRAY & LANMANS 
Se 





"HANDKERCHIEF, DRESSING-TABLE® 
AND BATH. 
THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME 





Constipation 
a" 


APPENDICITIS PREVENTED 
by Dr. Berry’s Natural, Rational Method. 


No Drugs, 
o Medicines, 
No Apparatus; 


a treatment without the use of Laxatives, Aperient 
Waters, Injections, Suppositories, Drugs or Medi- 
cines. Your case may be of long standing, but my 
treatment, which is inexpensive, will cure you 
permanently without fail, Can be taken at 
home or anywhere you may be. 
Thousands Testify to Complete and Permanent CURES. 
OLD AND YOUNG, WEAK AND STRONG 

Brain Workers, people of Sedentary Occupa- 
tions, Ladies who live mostly indoors, Traveling 
Men and to all who suffer from Constipation, 
whether hereditary or brought on by other causes, 


STOP USING DRUGS “iis,20 Ene 


wil! prove fatal. 
ippendicitis, Piles, Inflammation of the 


Rowels, Typhoid Fever, Kidney Troubles and a 
score of other ills result from CONSTIPATION. 
A request from you will bring free 
positive proof that Cx 
eedily, 


by mail, full information and 
nstipation and all attending ills can be cured 
absolutely permanently, by this exclusive, inexpensive 
m which I have perfected after 17 years of study and practice. 


DR. M. H. BERRY, 


332 and 334 Good Block, Des Moines, !a. 


SET 
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ADVERTISER 


Only on the 


PRESIDENT 
Suspender 


No other suspender has the com- 
fort giving arrangement that has 
made the President famous. Every 
air guaranteed. If *President’’ 
s on the buckles it’s genuine. 
Trimmings can not rust, Sold 
everywhere. Price 50c, or by mail, 
©. A. EDGARTON MFG. 0O., 
Box 259, Shirley, Mase. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


How Do You Fasten UP Your Suiprery Fitms? 


Ff} Tourists —-—— 


Don’t Go Away THIS SUMMER WITHOUT SOME 


MOORE GLASS PUSH PINS 


EASILY INSERTED. EASILY WITHDRAWN, 
Surprisingly Strong in Wood or Plaster. 
Decorate Your Keom Attractively Without a Tack and Hammer. 
For pinning up Photograph Films, Small Pictures, Bric- 
a-brac and Draperies. LADIES! hang up your dresses 
on Push Pins. No rust, no corrosion. Always clean. Two 
sizes. Price 25. per box (postpaid) of 1 doz. of either size. 
Ask your dealer (Photographic or Dry Goods) or write. 

Send for free sample. 


MOORE PUSH PIN CO., - + Philadelphia, Pa. 





ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's Foot-~Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures paintul, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and bun- 
ions. It’s the greatest comfort 
~discevery of the age. Allen's 
Foot. Ease makes tight-fitting or new 
shoes feeleasy, [tis a certain cure for 
ingrowing nails, Sweating, callous and 
hot. tired, aching feet. We have over 
30,000 testimonials. TRY IT TO- 
DAY. Sold by all Droggists and Shoe 
Stores, 3c. De not secept an imi- 
tation. Sent by mai! for25c.in stamps. 


FRE TRIAT. PACKAGE 


sentbymail. A 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
BABB BLL OOOOOOwOOOWOoorrrww oeeee 


Mention this magazine) 


“So Easy to Use.” 


A CIGARETTE TIP. 

We are supplying the consumer direct, 
saving you ht least < on the cost of the 
highest grade Imported cigarettes. Made 
with your special monogram. Club em- 
blem, etc., as you desire, without extra 
charge. Price lists for the asking. Sam- 
ples of cigarettes sent on receipt of 20c. 


PINKUS BROS., 


56 New St., New York, 
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GOLF GOLF GOLF } 


FISHING SAILING 


AND 


a EVERY OTHER OUT-DOOR SPORT, INCLUDING 


TENNIS 4» CYCLING 


First-Class Livery Accommodations for Automobiles 


PEUs each ote, 
- legate 


1,100 feet long. 
A. E. DICK, 


PROPRIETOR. 


Ten Degrees Cooler Than Any Other Spot on the Atlantic. 
AA FAMILY RESORT OF THE GREATER NEW YORK. 
45 MINUTES FROM EAST 34TH STREET. 
Drawing-Room and Ball-Room Offer Daily and Nightly Attractions to Guests. 
Music by GUSTAVE K‘ROLL’S Celebrated Orchestra, 
CUISINE UNSURPASSED. 


Long Beach Hotel Can be reached by Long Island Railroad, Pier 


13 (near Wall St ), East River, New Cham- 
OPENS JVNE 25. bers St., East River, East 34th St., New York 


6é 99 City; and from Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
The Inn” wow orey. 


Plans of both houses and cottages may be seen, and rooms éngaged at New York office, 


12 West Twenty-third Street, or at Long Beach. 
A. E. DICK, Proprictor, 














Also Manager Tampa Bay Hotel, Tampa, Fia. 
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GRECIAN 
BUST 
GIRDLE 


CORSET 
*REST+ 


A Natural Bust Support aad Back Brace 
FOR EVERY WOMAN. 


Supports busts from the shoulders 
and retains their natural shape and 
outlines. Permits unrestricted motion 
of the body. Light, soft and cool 
Launders. Worn with or without 
corset. Ideal in Negligee, House- 
wear, Golfing, Bathing, Physical Cul- 
ture, Tennis, Athletics, Sener. 
Maternity, step and all Hygienic 
wear. Endorsed by physicians and 
thousands of wearers. The pre- 
eminent Health, Comfort and Beauty 
garment. 


Style 64. White, Drab and Black Sateen, 
“* 72. White Imported Batiste, 
“ 40. White Summer Netting, 


$4-50 


Bust measure, a to so inches. 
Handsome booklet on request. 


CLASSIC CORSET CO. 


Medinah Temple, Chicago, Ill. 











Form 





Beautiful 





Our method of treatment for 
Developing 
Ghe Form 


has the following points of ex- 
cellence possessed by no other 


method, and which we positively ) \ 
guarantee: A 


Certainty. This we prove by 
living subjects, photographs and 
Sworn statements. 


aco“ | ORMOND CAMERA 


can possibly show such quick IT’S PERFECT IN DETAIL! 





development. IT’S POSITIVE IN RESULTS! 
I 


Convenience. No effort or 


T’S LOW LIN PRICE! 


work whatever necessary on your oo 7 for 4x5 Folding Cycle Ormond Jr. Small, light, 
part. Itis a home treatment. + compact. Double Rapid Rectilinear Lens. Junior 

Harmlessness. 700 physicians Automatic Shutter. Iris Diaphragm. Reversible Back. Ma- 
in New York alone certify to this hogany cover with Ful! Leather. Brilliant Hooded Finder 
cebemnent : and Leather Carrying Case. Regular price 810.00 

i a for 4 x 5 Folding Cycle Ormond B. Double Rapid 

Cost. Very moderate. One . Rectilinear Lens. “Double Valve Shutter with Iris 
price for the simplest and for the japhragm. Reversible Back. Solid Mahogany covered with 
most difficult cases. Leather. Metal parts lacquered polished. Brilliant Hooded 


Finder. Sole Leather Carrying Case. Regular price 812.00. 
Our booklet, **Health, Grace and Beauty,” Other Ormond Cameras up to $100.00. 


F $ : : : * ANY CAMERA SENT C. 0. D. SUBJE I 
sIVING full information, sent in plain sealed en Send 6 cents for our Art Booklet Hy aif pa ny 
velope free on receipt of 4 cents postage. Cameras, equipped with well known Anastigmat Lenses. 

enmne Sensual Ln mony photograph. Our complete 
ogue reduced prices o | kinds of « and 

Ghe NATURE COMPANY, photographie supplies is FREE. Sendforit 

8 SWEET, WALLACH & COMPANY, 85 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Suite “S”’ Largest Exclusive Photographic Supply House in the U. 8. 
41 West 24th Street, NEW YORK 
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SMART SET 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS AND NAILS 


A Distinguishing Mark of Gentility. 


in ti nel ji nsidered t t 
DIAMOND NAIL ENAMEL. 


it. Superior t 
xquisit f (Cream Van 
Olin « Dinmeond Nail Polish tif ‘ 


' . 
ROSALINE. 
I . ‘ 
Rosaline 
ONGOLINE 


Dr. J. PARKER PRAY’S | 
for 24 years. |! 


mark 


COMPANY. 


KR. 23d st., N. 


“Dr. J. PARKER PRAY 
a Propri i2 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy ee, 
DR. T. FELIX GOVURAUD’S 
ORIENTAL CREAN, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


ease 


PURIFIES 


e wi ast six months, 

ing it ry lay Gov RALY’s 
POUDRE SURTILE removes superfia- 
ous hair without injury to the skin. 
Ferd. T. Hopkins, Prop'r, 97 Gt 
st.. N. ¥ For \ ! 


ale by 


Jones 
rgists 


A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE 


Without t beauty counts for nothing 
“NOYLENE” develops your bust when all 
other preparatic When through experi- 
menting, try it Established since 1888. Price, 
82.00. A Free SAmpLe of Instantaneous 
Perspiration Deodorizer sent for 10 
Mme. G. 


MARIE, 


198 W. 116th St., 


postage 


Specialist, Ladies 
NY 


TREATED si f 
i . 


for , r 


WRINKLES REMOVEI 
ANY AGE. 
“Anti-Wrinkle Sheets" work 
wl t _ 
forw : 25 
" 5 ent er packag Daily demonstra- | 
tions ¢ Frid I 
Mme. G. HARIF, Specialist, Ladies’ Tollet 
Studio, 138 West 116th Street, NEW YORK. —— 
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ADVERTISER 


Creates 
a Perfect 
Complexion 


MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM'S 


Cucumber and Elder Flower 
CREAM 


Makes the skin as smooth, white, fine and beauti- 
ful as a baby’s skin. Cleanses thoroughly. Re- 
moves blackheads, pimples, tan, freckles and 
wrinkles, and prevents the skin from aging. 
PRICE, 81.00. 

For sale by druggists, or direct; express paid. 
Send ro cents to manufacturer for sample bottle 
and book, “* How to be Beautiful.’”” Address 

MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 
1279 Michigan Avenue, - - - - - Chicago. 
McKesson & Ropsins, New York, Eastern Wholesale Agents 


g 
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** The one Reliable Beautifier” 

y cures Freckles, 

Sun-barn, Pimples, Ring- 
and all imperfec- 

yns of the skin, and pre- 

vents wrinkles. Does not 

y cover up but eradicates 

them. Malvina Lotion and 
Ichthyol Seap should be used 
tion with Malvina 
At all druggists, or sent 
f price. Cream, duc., post- 
express collect, 

f estimonials. 


PROF. 1. HUBERT, Toledo, Obie. 


on receipt « 
paid; Lotion, 5vc., 


Soap Send fo 





DR. CAMPRELL’S SAFE ARSENIC 
COMPLEXION WAFERS, FOULD'S 
ARSENIC SOAP and FOULIYS AR- 
SENALENE CREAM are 
wonderful preparatior 
world for the complexix 
remove PIMPLES, 
BLACKHEADS, MOTH, SALLOW- 
NESS, TAN, REDNESS, OLLANESS, 
and all other facial and bodily 
blemishes. These preparations 
brighten and beautify the complexior other remedies o1 
earth can. Wafers, per box, Sc. and $1; six large boxes, $ 
Soap, 50e Arsenalene Cream, S0« Address all mai!) orders t 
HM. B. FOULD, Room 44, 214 Sixth Ave., New York. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


8 in 
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In MAINE WITH A SAVAGE 


; 


RESULT OF A SINGLE SHOT FROP A .303 SAVAGE EXPANDING BULLET. 


KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES. Do not buy a rifle until you have examined into the merits of the SAY E, 


his the TWENTIETH CE NTURY ARM. ABSOLUTELY SAFE. STRONGEST SHOOTER, 


, Only _ ummerless repeating rifle in the world. Constructed to shoot SIX DIFFERENT CARTRIDGES in one 
fle Ad 


d for GRIZZLY BEARS and RABBITS. We cuarantee every SAVACE rifle. .33 and 90-90 calibres. 
Wr te ‘to r our handsome new catalogue No 


AVACE ARMS COMPANY, Utica, New York, U.S.A 


BAKER & HAMILTON, San Francisco and Sacramento, Cal., Pacific Coast Agents. 


pia eia ria kia bia bie ia bie ei bia ele ein vie i bie SS 


Pwr wore co eed Sine icine Bi Oc iis oie ee *wuP erp, 


wITw rey 
3 4 te A Ee Ee eT Ee 


wore SPOT 


wr. 


AWARDED GRAND GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS, BEATING ALI, COMPETITORS. 


2 


The 
Rivalry 


between imported cham- 
pagnes and 


Great 
Western 
Champagne 


(Made in America) 





».¢ 
ANEW YORK, 


SMART HATS 


FOR 


SMART PEOPLE 


KNOX'S 


Bae in every city in the United 


IA VIA RIA RIA RIA RIA RIA A ria 


EAS 


Pett Oi 


BRABAAS 


is an acknowledgment 
of the latter’s high qual- 
ity, while the price is but 
half. Awarded the only 
Gold Medal for American 
Champagne at Paris. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, 
Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold by all respectable wine dealers. 


AREMRE ARE RAEA RENAE AAD EAE ASE RADE AEARE RA 


EAA 


ve 


States by the local leading hatter. 


iE. EaTERSEATERSEATERCE 


& | Spring Styles Now ‘Ready. 
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oxy $25.00 10 


COLORADO AND RETURN 


Utah Points $15.00 Higher 


For first-class round trip tickets from Chicago. Dates of sale, July 1st 
to 9th and September Ist to 10th. Correspondingly low rates from 
other points Rates but little higher other days all summer. 

The “Colorado Special,” only one night to Denver. 

The “Overland Limited,’”’ only two nights to Utah. These two 
fast trains provide the best of everything, and leave Chicago daily via 
the Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line. For full informa- 
tion apply to any ticket agent. Send 4c. postage for illustrated booklet. 

PRINCIPAL AGENCIES :—46t Broadway, New York; 601 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
368 Washington St., Boston; 30t Main St., Buffalo; 212 Clark St., Chicago; 435 Vine St., 
Cincinnati ; 507 Smithfield St., Pittsburg , 234 Superior St , Cleveland ; 17 Campus Martius, 
Detroit ; 2 King St., Toronto, Ontario 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 
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“Silver Plate 


that WF, 
Wears.”’ 


Ask for “Catalogue No. 61 F.”" 
Address P. O. Box 576, Meriden, Conn. 


and you will receive a finely illustrated booklet of new designs. 


Fac-Simile of each box containing the genuine 


1847 ROGERS BROS. GOODS 


Sold by 
leading 
dealers 
everywhere. 


ad 
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The Corset | 


of the 


_ Century a 

















STRAIGHT FRONT 
This corset is made according to the 
Parisian Fashion, and will not 
break down on the sides, the perpen- 
dictlar boning in the side section relieving 
the strain on the side steels, and makes 
breaking impossible. 

Material and workmanship equal te 
garments that you pay double the price for. 
Made with four and five-hook clasps. 

If not for sale at your dealers, send $1.00 to 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS @ COMPANY 


test 





349 Broadway, New York 


ARE 


FA SHIONABLE 


AND 


FREE 


This handsome watch fob, with 
your monogram gold plated, will 
be sent you free on receipt of 
your subscription to 


COACH anp 
SADDLE 


for one year. Each mono- 

gram is cut separately and 

the fob is of the best black 
atent leather. This offer 

is made to acquaint 

Horse Fanciers, Polo Players, 
Bunters, Equestrians and 

Owners cf Frivate Stables with 


COACH and SADDLE, 


the biggest and best illus- 

trated monthly for all who like 

fine horses. Send the subscrip- 

tion price, $2 a year, writing the 

initials of your name plainly, and 
the fob will be sent to you at once. 


Coach and Saddle Pub.Co., iis. "ences 
: ] 


THE KALEIGH, 


Penn. Ave., Cor. 12th St., N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 





, European Plan. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 
THE MODERN HOTEL OF THE CITY. 


T. J. TALTY, Manager. 
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Take a 


KODAK 


with you. 


‘“‘Kodak” stands for all 
that is best in photog- 


raphy. 


$5.00 to $35.00. 


THE KODAK GIRL. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue /ree at the dealers or by mail. 
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—T )___Sea Sickness ! 
‘\_T Headache — Neuralgia " Te oP 
J J All Pain —_ Indigestion 
| ¥ Womens Suffering _ 


A 


An Infallible Cure for Hay Fever 1e, past,,,tree seasons 


‘Better than any Hay Fever Resort”’ 








Blues 


have poor that 
“Orangeine” will surely prevent Hay Fever if 


: taken in time. Will promptly relieve and dispel 
chronic and acute attacks under our simple directions in every package as is publicly attested by prominent 
Physicians and Individuals. 


NOTE— Orangeine is a delicately balanced five-gratn powder. Sold by all druggists in 10, 25, ce packages. A Trial Package 
will be mailed free with full information to any address on receipt of 2c stamp. The Orangeine Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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The man who wants a 
clear head next day takes 


ite 
ut WATER 


It is full of life, sparkle and 
vim, with noregrets to follow 
Our booklet tells the White Rock story—free 


WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRING COMPANY 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Crouch & Fitzgerald. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


TRUNKS, 
BAGS anp 
VALISES. 


Sporting Trunks and 
Cases 


In Stock and to Order. 


No. 161 BROADWAY, below Cortlandt Street, 


No. G88 BROADWAY, below Fourth Street, | NEW YORK. 
J 


No, 723 SIXTH AVENURBR, below Forty-second St., 


3! 
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The Rock of Gibraltar 


pictured in mosaic at the entrance to the Home Office Buildings owned and occupied by THE 
PRUDENTIAL, symbolizes the strength of this Company which protects the holders of over 


FOUR MILLION POLICIES 


by Life Insurance of over 


$600,000,000 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office: NEWARK, N.J. 


ceaetataae 


























(STATEMENT 
¢ The 


Travelers 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Chartered 1863. (Stock. ) Life, Accident and Employers 
Liability Insurance. 


























JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 


$1,000,000 


JANUARY I, 1901. 

Total Assets, (“Aric 8orincitves, “) $30,861,030.06 
Total Liabilities acluding Reserves) . ‘ 26,35 7,903.25 
Excess Security to — ; 4,543,126.85 
Surplus, .. ee 3,543,126.81 
Paid to Policy-holders HO 1864, 42, 643,384. 92 
Paid to Policy-holders in 1900, . 2,908,464.03 


Loaned to Policy-holders on Policies (Lite) 1,586,652.20 
Life Insurance in Force, : -  409,019,853.00 


GAINS FOR THE YEAR 1900. 
In Assets, ‘ ‘ ; . ; ‘ $3,167,819.96 
In Insurance in Force (Life Department Only), 8,685,297.06 
Increase in Reserves (Both Departments), (3}% basis) 2,484,392,52 
Premiums Collected, : ; R . 6,890,888.55 













































































Sylvester C. Dunham, Vice-President 
John E. Morris, Secretary J. B. Lewis, M. D., Medical Director and Adjuster 
Edward V. Preston, Superintendent of Agencies Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary a 
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ED. PINAUD’S 


Most Exquisite Perfumes. 
VIOLETTE REINE, 
BRISA DE LAS PAMPAS, 
FRENCH CARNATION PINK. 


One drop of these perfumes contains the 
fragrance of a bouquet of treshly cut flowers. 





plod AEF 


ips tee oz. ib of 0 


v ED. PINAUD’S 
IMPORTATION OFFICE, 


46 East 14th Street, 
New York City. 











ED. PINAUD’S 


EAU DE QUININE HAIR TONIC. 


The Best Hair Restorer. A Positive Dandruff Core. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


VIOLETTE DE PARME TOILET WATER. 


Most Exquisite for the Bath and Atomizer. 
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The Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut, 


Issues Endowment Policies to either 
men or women, which (besides giv- 
ing Five other options) GUAR- 
ANTEE when the Insured is Fitty, 
Sixty or Seventy Years Old TO PAY 
$1500 IN CASH FOR EVERY 
$1,000 of Insurance in force. 

Sample policies, rates and other 
information will be given on appli- 
cation to the Home Office. 


JONATHAN B, BUNCE, President, 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President, 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 








AMERICA’S GREATEST 
WATERING PLACE 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 











No person who comes East this 
year ean a distant point of the 
country should go home without see- 
ing SARATOGA SPRINGS, the 
most beautiful as well as the most 
popular watering-place on this 
continent, 

The annual grand Floral Festi- 
val will be held at Saratoga the first 
week in September 

oga § Springs i is only 3} hours 
from New York; 63 hours from 
Boston ; 74 hours from Buffalo by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 





or a copy <* Saratoga the Beantiful," 

Trek Series” No. a2, send a postage 

George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 

York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand 


Central Station, New York. 
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have been established 50 YEARS. By our system of pay- 

a pene pat 4 family in moderate circumstances can own a 
piano. We take = instruments, in exchange and 

— new piano in your home free of expense. 


ANATIC 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES IN CHINA 


Photographed by J. Martin Miller, War Correspondent of The Graphic of London and Harper's Weebly of New York 





The following is an extract from a letter written by Mr. Miller to a friend in 
New York: 


«<The missionaries have adopted native dress, ‘pig-tail’ and all, to 
avoid attracting undesirable attention among the vast hordes of in- 
terior China, who would regard a man dressed in western costume 
with the same class of curiosity as would be aroused by a Chinese 
Mandarin with his camel-train in an American town. 


uUpoliotuiyp apy 


«*You will note the exceedingly neat and cleanly appearance of these 
white people in the native dress, Is it due to the use of Pears’ 
Soap, which I notice is the only soap to be found in a white 
man’s house, anywhere in the far East? 

*<If anything can civilize and Christianize China, Pears’ Soap 
and the missionaries will.’’ 





Jon po. 


AMMAMYA BHA 

















Pears’ Soap is sold all over the world 


All rights secured 
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SPECULATION IN WALL STREET 


is always hazardous and should never be entered on by any- 
one who cannot afford a loss in event of one being sustained. 
On the other hand, the profits of speculation, when successful, 
are usually very great. Success or failure is largely a question 
of good judgment, guided by experience and proper information. 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


Do you wish good, conservative advice in your operations ? 


It is the business of 


Town fopics Financial Bureau 


[ESTABLISHED i18s8s9) 


to investigate all Financial problems, to secure early news on market movements and to advise 
its clients in their investments or speculations. 

THE BUREAU’S ADVICE is always sincere and as reliable as possible, because it 
dispassionately sees and sizes the situation from all standpoints, and is UNBIASED by in- 
terests or deals. 

WE OPERATE NO ACCOUNTS and have no interest in the market. Our sole busi- 
ness is to furnish disinterested opinions and information. 

We are fully equipped to advise on COTTON and WHEAT as well as on stocks or bonds. 

Special attention given to the investigation of INVESTMENT SECURITIES, and to 
furnishing opinions thereon. We are also in a position to make special and exhaustive reports 
upon any and all of the new Industrials. Whatever information is obtainable on these 
properties is within our reach. 

Read carefully the terms printed below and send check for one month's trial or for 
special report, as the case may be. Address all communications to 


TOWN TOPICS FINANCIAL BUREAU 
(Telephone, 262 Broad) Edison Building, 42 Broad Street, New York 


SERVICE RATES ARE: 


First—For a single advice or opinion (by letter or telegram, as required) on a stock, 
bond, cotton or wheat market question, or for an investigation and report on a par- 
ticular investment or speculative security, $10. (An advance subscription of $50 gives the 
privilege of ten inquiries during a year.) 

Seconp—Out-of-town daily ¢e/egraphic service, including at least one telegram each day 
(early morning), daily letter, and privilege of inquiries at will, $40 per month. 

Turrpv—Out-of-town daily /e¢ter service, with occasional important telegrams and privilege 
of a reasonable number of special inquiries, $20 per month, or $50 for ‘Aree months. 

Fourtu—Daily /e¢ter service without privilege of ‘telegrams or inquiries, $25 per year; 6 
months, $15. Subscriptions under Class Fourth are not accepted for less than 6 months. 

Firru—A Special New York City service for business men and others above Fulton 
Street, consists of : A telegram each morning sent at 8.30 o'clock, covering probable 
course of market for the day, and advice as to purchase or sale of particular stocks ; also 
a telegram around midday when circumstances warrant it; also the regular daily letter 
at 3.30 P M. (mailed to house address if desired); also privilege of inquiries and advice 
at will by telegraph, telephone, letter, or perscnal call at our office. In this service we 

ay for the morning telegrams only; others at cost of subscriber. ‘Terms, $45 per month. 

; © operators making their headquarters in the Wall Street district, this service will be 
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made bv our own messengers if preferred. 


ALL TELEGRAMS AT COST OF SUBSCRIBER, except as indicated in class fifth. 
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GOOD STORIES 


[ ANTING-ANTING STORIES 


AND OTHER STRANGE TALES OF THE FILIPINOS, by Sargent Kayme. 


Stories as novel as Mr. Kipling’s Indian Stories when they first appeared. Like Mr. Kipling, the author 
shows perfect familiarity with the coantry and people he describes; and he knows how to tell a good story 
straight away and simply, without any sacrifice of dramatic effect or power. The curious title to the volume 
furnishes the motive for some of the mogt striking of the stories. Anting-Anting is a Filipino word, used 
to denote anything worn as an amulet, with a supposed power to protect the life of the wearer. Price, $1.25. 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH 


The reader follows the fortunes and adventures which give a more diversified picture of life in the 
North and South than any other story of the great conflict. Miss NORRIS describes with wonderful vividness 
those pathetic, thrilling days in Richmond before the surrender, the night of pillage at the hands of the 
mob, the entry of the Union forces, and the last desperate battles of the dying Confederacy. Price, $1.50. 


THE ROAD TO RIDGEBY’S 


By FRANK BURLINGAME HARRIS. A simple but powerful story of life in the West. Although in no wa 
imitative, it does for the wheat fields of lowa what Aben Holden and David Harum have done for the Nort 

Unlike each of these books, it is not in the portrayal of a single quaint 
It pictures real life, and is a wholesome story, full of the heroism of 




















































Country and rural New York. 
character that its power consists. 


plain life. Price, $1.50. 


STORIES OF YANKEE LIFE TOLD IN VERSE, by Holman F. Day. 


Few books of verse have so quickly achieved success as this volume, which is full of the fragrance of 
forest, field and the country store cracker barrel. The New York Sun says: “ Reading ‘Upin Maine,’ one 
feels as though he had Maine in the phonograph ;" and the Outlook says: “‘ James Russell Lowell would 
have welcomed this delightful adjunct to the Biglow Papers.”” Six full page illustrations from photo- 


graphs. Price, $1.00. 


AN iRISH LOVE STORY OF '48, by Justin McCarthy, M.P. 


“The author makes Mononia a woman well worth winning, and Phillip a man worthy of her love. 

. Acharming picture of Irish home life among the better classes.""—North American 

“The ball at Captain Carey’s, and the toasts and the ceremonies at the dinner are charmingly de- 
scribed. The book has an atmosphere and reality peculiarly genial and beautiful.”"—Chicago Tribune. 


Price, $1.50. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY écngy‘searc’ BOSTON 
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INTEREST SEMI-ANNUALLY IN GOLD, 


PAYABLE JANUARY 1 AND JULY 1. 





SOLD IN LOTS OF FROM $1,000 TO $200,000. 





Issued, Guaranteed and Insured by the 


Equitable Society 


OF NEW YORK. 





THE SAFEST AND BEST OF SECURITIES. 















SPECIAL FEATURES. 

These bonds are preferable to Government Securities. They are practically as safe be- 
cause they are issued by the strongest financial institution of its kind, whose Surplus 
($66,000,000) is larger than that of any other company in the world, 

They are superior to Government bonds, because— 

1.—The interest rate is higher (5 per cent.). 
2.—The cost is less. 

3.—They may be paid for in instalments. 
4.—They are insured. 


TERMS. 


The purchaser may pay for these Bonds in twenty equal annual instalments. The price 
of the Bonds, in consequence of the insurance feature, varies according to the age of the pur- 
chaser, 


For price of purchase and further particulars, cut out and mail coupon below. 
THE EQVITABLE SOCIETY. 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send further particulars regarding your new issue of 
Gold Bonds. Basis figures on a block of Bonds for S$ 


| issued to a purchaser whose age is... years. 





5 0 ES : 





| v wi ? ‘Address 


Ss <: headeeadaia ) 

| A New Issue of | 
my = | 
“=| 5 Per Cent. Gold Bonds |=) 
YEARS. Payable in Gold at Maturity. TERED. 
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Copyrighted 1901. (Reduced in size.) 
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By Lisle de Vaux Matthewman. 
Pictured by Clare Victor Dwiggins. 


A book of satirical aphorisms 
with extremely clever illustrations, 
which carry out and develop the 
biting humor of the text to a re- 
markable degree. 


Sq. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 





HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, 




















A SUCCESSFUL BOOK 


(NOW IN THE FOVRTH EDITION) 


NIGGER BABY AND NINE BEASTS 


BY ALMA FLORENCE PORTER 





New York Nation—The little motherless wild 
Western girl wins sympathetic interest for herself 
and for the various animal friends so affectionately 
pictured, and if these letters seem to show more 
the de of sense commonly allotted to them, we 
are willing to believe that our stupidity may have 
more to do than theirs in fixing the accepted limit of 
animal intelligence. 


New York Vanity Fair—The illustrations by 
Gustave Verbeek are in his most vigorous style. 
The full page, in which appear the great black bear 
facing the 5A of a “ chinook” wind in the moun- 
tains, an old Mexican trapper and a child at the log- 
cabin window, is delightfully realistic. 


New York Times—Tenderly and gracefully the 
author tells of the love existing between a girl and 


FLATTERING PRESS OPINIONS 





various animals. The stories are so natural that 
they look as if they were the actual experiences of 
a young life. 

Albany Argus—The animals delineated with 
charming detail by Mrs. Porter are not hackneyed 
types familiar to the casual observer and to the 
zoologist, but distinct individuals impossible to con- 
fuse with other individuals. 

New York Evening Telegram—Lovers of animals 
will be delighted to make the acquaintance of the 
horses, dogs, foxes, pigs, raccvons, cats tame and 
wild, bears, crow and burro, whose romancesare told 
in Alma Porter’s “ Nigger Baby and Nine Beasts.” 

Washington Post—Old and young lovers of ani- 
=a _ welcome the acquaintance of Mrs. Porter's 
tiends. 


The book is beautifully illustrated by Gustave Verbeek; and handsomely 
printed on thick deckel-edge paper, with embossed cover and gilt top. Your book- 
seller has it or will secure it for you, or it will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


$1.50, by the ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1135 Broadway, New York. 
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: Bartens & Rice Co., 


Fine Watches, 

Diamonds, 

Artistic Jewelry 
and 


Silverware. 


328 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Between 32d and 33d Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
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DO NOT GO 
TO THE 
SEASHORE 


The Mountains or abroad 
without a supply of .*. .° 


THE GENUINE 
MURRAY & LANMAN’S 


FLORIDA WATER 


It is a wonderful comfort to 
all travelers. 
It removes the 


Room, and 
fills them with 
“tthe sweetness 
of living 
blossoms.”” 








KINAHAN’S THE 


CREAM 
* a 


IRISH WHISKY. 


; 
Scorcu. 


ELVERNESS 


OLDEST & FINEST 
Scotcu WuiIsky. 


Cia Cet 


RYE 
Duo Vivier & CoaNY 
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INCIDENT 


A PROMINENT PIANIST UNWITTINGLY 


SUBSTANTIATES THE OPINION OF 


A WELL-KNOWN COMPOSER 


ET 
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PIANOLA IN USE WITH UPRIGHT PIANO 


FTER HE had heard the Pianola, 
Moszkowski said: 

“Any one hidden in a room 

near by who will hear the Pianola 

Jor the first time will surely think it is a 
great virtuoso that plays.” 

The literal truth of this statement 
was demonstrated recently in an inter- 
esting and very forcible manner. 

Pugno, the celebrated French pianist 
and the head of the piano department 
in the Paris Conservatory, was visiting 
a gentleman in whose house there was a 
Pianola. The instrument was in the 
room next to the one in which M. Pugno 
was being entertained. [Entirely un- 
aware of the presence of ihe great 
pianist, the son of the host began play- 
ing the Pianola. The piece he had 
selected was a very difficult composition 
of Chopin’s, and Pugno, after the open- 
ing chords, ceased talking and began 
listening to the music with every evi- 
dence of interest and pleasure. He 
could not see the performer and did not 
know there was a Pianola in the house, 
but he could hear and was attracted by 
the music. 

When the playing had ceased, he 
immediately turned to his host and said, 
“Who was that playing? He is really 
a remarkable performer.” 

To appreciate the full significance of 
this wonderful tribute to the Pianola, we 
must remember that Pugno is not only a 
player of international reputation — he 


9 


is a teacher of the piano and at the head 
of this department of instruction in the 
largest conservatory in the world. He 
is accustomed and his ear is trained to 
listen for every slightest defect in touch, 
technique, and expression. It is his 
business to do this. And yet he not 
only did not know that he was listening 
to the performance of an automatic in- 
strument, but, on the contrary, he said 
that the player was a wonderfully fine 
performer. 

The young man who played for 
Pugno was not a musician, and he only 
did what any one can do with a Pianola 
after a few simple lessons. 

We are demonstrating the possibilities of 
this remarkable instrument to all who call at 
our exhibition rooms. We are always glad to 
show the instrument to any one sufficiently in- 
terested to visit us. You need not feel the usual 
hesitancy about going to see a thing you do not 
expect to purchase, as we have rooms especially 
set apart for displaying the Pianola, and employ 
a large staff of men whose sole duty it is to 
play the instrument and explain it to visitors. 

Price, $250. The popularity of the Pianola 
is pronounced. 

/t is nota matter of opinion. Jt is a fact, 
and there must be a reason for it. The sugges- 
tion that you send for our literature that you 
may better understand what the Pianola is and 
what it will do, is certainly in your own interest, 
Write for Special Pan-American catalogue S. 


r ) ed 7 
rhe Aeolian Company 
New York, 18 West Twenty-third Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 500 Fulton Street 
Cincinnati, O., 124 East Fourth Street 
Buffalo, N. Y., H. Tracy Balcom, 694 Main Street 


(Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York) 
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THE 


Sit GOERZ 


hid 


THE — 
GOERZ TRIEDER BINOCULAR. 


will annihilate distance at the 


international Yacht Races 


fand enable you to see every maneuver as clearly 
jas though you were alongside. Take one with 
jyou and keep away from the police patrol: 





MADE IN FOUR SIZES, MAGNIFYING Has 8 to 10 times 
the power of the 


3x 6X 9x 12X old-style field and 


$ $ $ $ opera giass. 

4 54 Catalogue free from 
your optician, or 
C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 E. Union Sq., N.Y. 

Main Office and Factory: BERLIN, GERMANY 


(Brancn Orrices: 3,5,"eisrs, Goce, tents. tagen 











“IT’S ALL IN THE LENS”’ 








No person interested in photography 
should fail to examine the 


K Long ..... 
orona ...: Focus Cameras 
SERTES VI AND VII 

Those capable of judging unhesitatingly pronounce them 
the very best offered. When equipped with the Turner- 
Reich Anastigmat Lens, these Cameras are the best in 
the world for all practical purposes. 

They are constructed in the most durable fashion, are 
compact, and finished with the very last improvements. 





LONG FOCUS 
Series VI 


$35 and upwards 





Send for 1901 Catalogue 
GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE Mention | 
28 JACKSON BOULEVARD this Magazine 














Grow 20 Years Younger in One Year! 


HE USED 
MRS. GRAHAM’S 
CACTICO HAIR GROWER 


TO MAKE HIS HAIR GROW, AND 


QUICK HAIR RESTORER 


TO RESTORE THE COLOR, 
Roth guaranteed harmless as water. Sold by best 
Drug; ists or sent in plain sealed wrapper by express, 
prepai Price, $1.00 each. 
Send for FREE BOOK: “ A Confidential Chat 
with Bald Headed, Thin Haired and Gra 
Haired Men and Women.” Good Agents wanted. 


MeKesson & Robbins, New York, Wholesale 




















Mrs. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 1279 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
ee 
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BEAUTIFUL HANDS AND NAILS 


A Distinguishing Mark of Gentility. SIDENT 
.- INES : 


Suspenders 


are made to 
make men 
av comfortable 


at work and 
at play. 
Every pair guar- 
anteed. Trimmings 
can not rust. Look 
for “President” 
on the buckles. 
Price 0c. Sold 
every where or 
\ by mail, 
CREAM VAN OLA. : cA 
For softe ning and whitening the hands and skin. It feeds and nourishes EDGARTON 
issues, and is considered the standard by the fastidious. 
DIAMOND NAIL cf 
The quickest and most ng lish, free from grit. Superior to 
id nail varnishes and exquisitely fumed. The use of Cream Van 
Ola and the Diamond Nail Polish will assure beautiful hands and 
Be _ 
ROSAL IN E. 
his preparation, which cannot be detected, gives the face and nails a 
st delicate rose tint that is truly beautiful. Bosalime is not affected by 
rspiration or displaced by sea or fresh water bathing. Jars, 25 cents 





aches and cle manta nails, removes -_, hosiery and glove stains from 
guaranteed harmless Jars, 5 ents 

Dr. & PARKER PRAY’S «- rid : preparations have been on the 

rket for 25 years. If your clealer is honest he will supply you with the 

ine and not try to push rank imitations upon you. Send stamp for illus- 


ted booklet 
Dr. J. PARKER wmar COMPANY, 
Manufacturers and Proprietors, 2 EK. 284 St., N. ¥. City. 
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ISHAM SS 
CALIFORNi aWATERS OF 


A TRUE SOLVENT. eats cures Bright's, Dia- 


Cancers, Rheumatism, 
Eczema, makes the old young, and actually grows a new and luxuriant 
head of hair on scalps that have been bald for decades. Send for record 
of wonderful cures. 


eee yee 1142:4 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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> You catch them EVERY TIME 


WITH A 


GOERZ LENS 


NO SHUTTER IS TOO FAST 
These cuts will certainly dis- 
pel any doubt you might enter- 
tain as to the speed of the 


| GOERZ wiov2tir LENSES & 


These Lenses can be fitted to Pocket, Folding Cartridge Kodaks and other Cameras. For Prices, Circulars, ete., 
apply t0 your dealer, or to the GC, P, GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 E. Union Square, New York 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


We never use Drugs, Obesity Tablets or 
Pilis of any kind to reduce Fat, as they 
weaken the system and often cause death 


We reduce the flesh without any discomfort to the wearer. Obesity Belts used to 
advantage by corpulent people, both ladies and gentlemen, to reduce corpulency 
and give sha ape to a pendulous or relaxed abdomen. The use of these belts reduces 
your size and leaves no room for surplus fat to accumulate; also gives absolute 
safety from Navel Rupture; re lieves the dragging sensation peculiar to a pendulous 
abdomer and improves the shape. We will send the Belt to any part of the United 
States or Canada. & ial Price @2.50. Send measure around the largest part 
of abdomen when ordering Beit. 

We also make very licht-weicht Belts suitable for summer wear, They 
can be washed. Do not wrinkle; always keep their perfect shape. 
Comfortable Belts made to order to be used after any Operation, 
Those eee in the subject call or write and get an {llustrated book FREE. 

We manufacture Trusses for all cases of Rupture. 


Improved Elastic Truss Company, 768 Broadway, New York. 


0 doors below Wanamaker’ Ninth Street.) 
FOR MEN OR WOMEN. Ladies tn Attendanen for Lodiea, Rramination Prea Closed Sundays, Established 19 Years in K. Y. 


ata | Hypnotism 


: Douglas, Lacey & Co., FREE: ‘Would you achieve business and social! 


Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents. uccess; improve your talents qratify your 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, and Los ambitions; cure diseases ond ad habits; 

Angeles, Cal , Stock Exchange and wield wonderful power and influence over othe rst 

If so, write for our book—by thirty eminent special- 

66 Broadway and 17 New Street, New York. ists. It thoroughly explains all the hidden secrets of 
p tht a) 5 -eeSEne, Ses. Hypnotism, Personal Magnetism, mene. Heal- 
a, ing, Ete. It is the most remarkable work o e cen- 

AND UNLISTED, OUR SPECIALTY. tury. Postively nothing like it ever before published. 

ets ving our successful plan for realizing the large It has brought success to thousands. We guarantee 
f | sits nate mining, oil and smelter investments, sub success to you or forfeit $1, 000,00 in gold. The book is 
oe, See, SEES, Ct, Gent ENS WS any free. A postal card from you to-day brings the book 


inte rested mn application 
BRANCHES:—Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, 4 to-morrow. Address, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Hartford and New Haven, Conn.; American College of Sciences, 


Prescott, Ariz., Los Angeles, Cal., St. John, N. B., Montreal, 
Toronto, and London, fag.” ct : S| pent JB11. 420 Walnut Street, Phila. Pa 








Also Pimples, Freckles, Wrinkles 
Superfluous Hair, etc Exam 
tion blank free. Corresponde 
confidential 


DR. L. ROBINSON, Dept. DR. L. ROBINSON, Dept. P, 612 Ellicott §q., Buffalo, M.Y Y. 


eececeeeececeececeeee” RED NOSE NOSE A SURE CURE, Never fails 


In a guaranteed Oil Stock paying 2 per cent. 


Cividends a month. Hon. Berxanp Marks of — New Idea in Trunks. 
San Francisco, California, says about this Com- = The Stallman Dresser Trunk 
pany, “I consider this investment safe and = constructed on new principles. Drawers 


thoroughly reliable.” stead of trays A nd fe_qverything 
Make checks payable and address for full par- accesstt le as the top Defes the bage 
smasher. osts no more than a OK 
ticulars, trunk. Sent C. O. D. with poisons of 
BARNARD BROS, FINANCE COMPANY, a Send 2-cent stamp for illustr 
. om: catalogue. 
Suite 702, 703 Winthrop Building, Boston, Mass, y. B. STALEMAN. 


62 W. Spring Street, Columbus, © 
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DO NOT THROW AWAY 


shoes you have worn all winter, but put them away with Leadam’s Shoe Trees in them until needed again. 
Shoes that you are wearing daily should have a pair of Leadam’s Shoe Trees in them every night as soon as 
taken off. The only trees which keep your shoes in the correct smart shape. Adjustable to the exact length of 
any shoe; simple andeasy touse. The only thing for traveling. For men and women, $1.0o per pair. Your money 
back if not satisfactory. Insist on having Leadam's Trees, the name stamped on every pair, 
LIONEL B. LEADAM, BO Wall St., New York. 
My illustrated booklet on the care of shoes free—send for it to-day. 
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The 
New Corset 





PROF. I. HUBERT’S¢ 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


“* The one Reliable Beautifier”’ 


Positively cures Freckles, 
Sun-burn, Pimples, Ring- 

worm and alt imperfec- 

tions of the skin, and pre- 

vents wrinkles. Does not 

merely cover up but eradicates 
them. Malvina Lotien and 
Ichthyol Seap should be used 

in connection with Malvina 
Cream. At all druggists, or sent 
on receipt of price. Cream, ivc., post- 
paid; Lotion, We., express cc'lert; 
Soap, 25c.,postpaid, Send for testimonials, 











A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, OR (MAGICAL BEAUTIPIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and every 
blemish qn beauty, and defies detection. On 
its virtues\wt has stood the test of 53 years 
nv other has, and is so harmless 

we taste it to be sure it is properly 

mmmade. Accept no counterfeit of 

we similar name, The distinguished 

Dr. L.. A. Sayre said to a lady of 

the Aaut ton (a patient): “4s you 

fadies will use them, 1 recommend 
*Gouraud Cream as the tst 
harmful of all the skin prepara 
tions.” One bottle will last six months, 

using it every day GOURAUDS 
POUDRE SUBTILE removes superfiu- 

ous hair without injury to the skin. 

Ferd. T. Hopkins, Prop'r, 37 Gt. Jones 

*., N. Y. For sale by all Druggists 





PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
Beautifies the Skin 


and Fancy Goods Dealers through 
out the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 


Beauty 
Power 


DR. CAMPRELL’S SAFE ARSENIC 
con XION WAFERS, FOULD'S 
ARSENIC SOAP and FOULD'S AR- 
SENALENE CREAM are the most 
wonderful preparations in the 
world for the complexion. They 
remove PIMPLES, FRECKLES, 
BLACKHEADS, MOTH, SALLOW- 
NESS, TAN, REDNESS, OLLINESS, 
and all other facial and bodily 
blemishes. These preparations 
brighten and beautify the complexion as no other remedies on 
earth can. Wafers, per box, 50c. and $1; six large boxes, $5: 
Soap, 50e.; Arsenalene Cream, 50c. Address all mail orders to 
HM. B. FOULD, Room 44, 214 Sixth Ave., New York. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, ~wowerw4_ _ jjjTK—X"Trr"'''''''** 
i he hh hh hh hh hh hi hn hh hh hh hh hn hl 


Military Form 


852 F. P. 


The first Genuine Straight Front Dollar 
Corset made in America. Possesses more 
merit, is a better fi/, better materials and 
the largest selling $1.00 Corset on the 
market. Made in white and drab. 


If not for sale at your 
dealer's, send $1.0 to 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., Makers, 
349 Broadway, New York. 
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For the 
Stomach’s Sake 


let the wine you drink be 
as pure as the grape from 
which it is made, 


Creat 
Western 
Champagne : 


(Made in America) 
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oe 
is the purest product of 
its kind, and the only { 
gold medal winning \% 
American Champagne at 
the Paris Exposition, yet 
it is sold at half the price {| 
of the *‘ Imported.” 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, 
Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by all respectable wine dealers. 


SERENE EERE EERE RERE KEKE 
~ ‘PHE Best of all, and for over sixty years 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their children while teeth- 
ing. Are you disturbed at night and broken of your rest 
by a sick child suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so, send at once and get a bottle of 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
for Children Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will 
relieve the poor little sufferer immediately. Depend upon 
it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It cures diar- 
rheea, regulates the Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind 
Colic, softens the Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


for children teething is pleasant to the taste and is the 
prescription of one of the oldest and best female physi- 
cians and nurses in the United States, and is for sale by 
all dru 


gists throughout the world. Price, twenty-five 


cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
GO| F Bal = Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
__ 1840-1901. > 


Every woman may acquire 


ae CASSESS gee A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE 
PVTT TRVER of 
: Without it beauty counts for nothing 
aes. LONGER ‘ “NOYLENE” develops your bust when all 
: 4 other preparations fail. When through experi 
They are made of pure gutta, are full size and 7" menting, try it. Established since 1888, Price, 
weight, and guaranteed to be seasoned at least eight a ‘ $2.00. A Free Samrce of Instantaneous 
; 2 inting : Perspiration Deodorizer sent for toc. postage 
months before painting : Mme. G. MARIE, Specialist, Ladies’ 
Dealers will redeem Davidson Balls when they : Toilet Studio, 138 W. 116th St., N. ¥ 
have been used, allowing $200 per dozen in ex- QP-Note the TREATED side of this face 
change for new ones, or send them to us and we will The habit of Frowning forever cured, and 
make the exchange. Practically, the new balls cost WRINKLES REMOVED AT 
you but $2.00 per dozen. Three sample balls will be ANY AGE. 
seat on receipt of $1.00. “ Anth-Wrinkle Sheets” work like mage 
while you sleep. The old should wear them | 
every night until cured and the young should | 
DAVIDSON RUBBER co. wear them occasionally, to prevent li from |§ 
forming. Try them and be convince: as 
19 Milk Street Boston, Mass. and ge cents per package. Daily demonstra- 
ions (Frida xcepted), 
Ay od é. MARIE, Specialist, Ladies’ Toilet 
Studio, 138 West 116th Street, NEW YORE, 
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PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 


BEAUTIFUL FORM 








SMART SET 


YOU can find them when 


you're dressing, and forget 
them when you’re dressed. 


PEET'S INVISIBLE EYE. 


HOOK on HERE—-- 


TRADE MARK REG. 


Pal May 7.1695 -OCT.27, 896, 


They take the place of silk loops. 
Hold securely. Makea flat seam. Are 
favorites with all ladies who value neat- 
ness and convenience. Ideal for plackets. 
» doz. eyes, 5 cents; with hooks, 10 cents. 
White or black. 

At all stores or by mail. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GUARANTEED. 


CORSIQUE positively fills out all 
hollow and scrawny places, develops 
and adds perfect shape to the whole 
form wherever deficient. 


QUARANTEED TO 


DEVELOP aay FORM 


or Money Refunded. 


Corsique positiy eal: Form. 
It is the Original French Form DE- 
VELOPER and NEVER FALLS. 
Booklet mailed PRER, showin 
a perfectly developed form, with 
full instructions how to become 
beautiful. Write to-day or call and 
see demonstration. 


MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO., Dept. 15, Monroe Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


How Do You FASTEN UP Your S.iprpery Fitms? 

















ADVERTISER 


The Best 
Zable Service 


must include the best means 
of serving—the most appro- 
priate, the handsomest and 
most durable table ware. You 
are assured the most desirable 
patterns of silver plated ladles, 
forks, spoons, fish and pie 
servers, etc., if you buy 


“1847 


Rogers Bros.’’ 


The ‘Silver Plate that Wears.” 
Recognized by the trade and 
the public as the highest 
possible standard of silver 
plate excellence. Every 
piece of the genuine is 
stamped with the trade- 
mark — “1847 Rogers 
Bros.”’ Remember 
**7847,”’ there are imi- 
tations. Sold by lead- 

ing dealers every- 

where. Write for 
Catalogue No. 61 T 

before buying sil- 

ver plated ware. 


Inrzewationat Srtvenr Co., 
Successor to 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO, 
Meriden, Cona, 





{}— Tourists 


Don’t Go Away THis SUMMER WITHOUT SOME 


MOORE GLASS PUSH PINS 


EASILY INSERTED. EASILY WITHDRAWN, 
Surprisingly Strong in Wood or Plaster. 
Decorate Your Reom Attractively Witheut a Tack and Hammer. 
For pinning up Photograph Films, Small Pictures, Bric- 
brac and Draperies. LADIES! hang up your dresses 
n Push Pins. No rust, no corrosion. Always clean. Two 

es. Price 25c. per box (postpaid) of 1 doz. of either size. 
\sk your dealer (Photographic or Dry Goods) or write. 
end for free sample. 
MOORE PUSH PIN CO., <= <- Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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GOLF GOLF GOLF 
FISHING —— SAILING 


EVERY OTHER OUT-DOOR SPORT, INCLUDING 


TENNIS 4» CYCLING 


First-Class Livery Accommodations for Automobiles 


N 





Prt eacititd. 
‘a - a any Jong Yyench| ye 


PROPRIETOR. 


Tea Degrees Cooler Than Any Other Spot on the Atlantic. 
AA FAMILY RESORT OF THE GREATER NEW YORK. 
45 MINUTES FROM EAST 34TH STREET. 
Drawing-Room and Ball-Room Offer Daily and Nightly Attractions to Guests. 
Music by GUSTAVE K‘ROLL’S Celebrated Orchestra, 
CUISINE UNSURPASSED. 


Long Beach Hotel Can be reached by Long Island Railroad. Pier 
AND 


13 (near Wall St ), East River, New Cham- 
74 99 
The Inn. 


bers St., East River, East 34th St., New York 
City; and from Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Plans of both houses and cottages may be seen, and rooms engaged at New York office, 

12 West Twenty-third Street, or at Long Beach. 

A. E. DICK, Proprictor, 











Also Manager Tampa Bay Hotel, Tampa, Fia. 
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mm GRECIAN 
Plastigmat an. BUST 


e . 
Pictures Mme GIRDLE 
ARE SPEEDY PICTURES. C- D )\ Cr 
No shutter too fast for them, COR < SET 
no day too dark, no distance } + 
too pA no subject too t R rer 
difficult. A Natural Bust Support and Back Brace 


Bausch @ Lomb FOR EVERY WOMAN. 


Supports busts from the shoul- 


4 ders and retains their natural 
ast t g mm at f-6.8 shape and outlines. Permits un- 
emery motion of the body. 
upports skirts and hose. Light, 
e nr os soft and cool. Launders. 

Ideal in Housewear, Negligee, 
Golfing, Bathing, Physical Cul- 
can be used on any camera ture, Tennis, Athletics, Corpu- 
and gives —. brilliancy, lency, Maternity, Nursing, and 

a 1y gienic wear. 
definition, and realism Endorsed by thousands. 
that will surprise you. All The preéminent Health, Com- 
the latest improvements in fort and Beauty garment. 
lens making are in it. Style G4. Wie. Drab and | 
Black Sateen- 

BOOKLET 584 FREE Style 72. be Imported 

ste + - 
ON ALL CAMERAS OF ALL i. LERS Style 40. wae cs Summer paid. 





Bausch @ Lomb Optical Co. Bust measure 30 to so inches. 


Rochester, N. Y Send for handsome descriptive circular. ; 


Incorporated 1866 Chicago CLASSIC CORSET CO., Medinah Temple, Chicago, Ill. 











THE PL =*svRE OF A SUMMER EVENING IS OFTEN SPOILED 


by the cor. ‘:aoss that your face is smarting from sunburn after a day of golf or on 
the wate:. ““s« ¥ect of your smartest gown is completely lost. 


THIS NEED NOT BE. 


. DS “IR BOUDOIR DIANA LOTION 


‘s irritation and consequent redness, leaving the skin of face and neck 

tte, with a delicate bloom upon it. It is a hygienic beautifier which may 

, ws, often as necessary with very beneficial results. Two shades, white 
Price, $1.00. 


WHEN PASSING THROUGH TOWN 


1e WINDSOR BOUDOIR will convince you that it is unique, and the only 
uted to an exclusive patronage where all the necessities of the toilet may be 


‘9 BAST A6TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


'erms for treatments moderate. Special attention to consultations by mail. 
Diana Lotion can be sent out of town by express only. Price does not include expressage. 
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> mudi ! 
pain, oF tsomauble 
omrmon dilp-ents- 
Peadacs Newrcizia, Code, Faticue, 
>.” Intigestion, Meat Pro_tratioa, 
Weman'’s Suifuring, Hay Fever, 
Ast wa, Sea sickness, Etc 
eds nerves und brain, rece! vtes Hie veh and 
“ts inetantivc witheut drug ef 
te of proraiment ‘addi. | 
=whersves satrocuced 



































“ORANGEINE” j, 20}! by Dre gy loes wh . has —— incrod ace ye and DD seut parageoe 
stamp we will be gi» i to mail tries paelaen win ft 2: 8 of bume a “Baath Ine 3 and peominsat e 
GRALSE’s SMe CAL 



















¥ pee 


kur metho~* * treatrmont for 
ve ioe ; ing 
Ghe Forvu 


tas the fullowing points of ¢x- 

Hence possessed by po other 
rethod, and which we positively 
guarantee: 

Certainty. This we prove | 
iiving subjects, photographs a’.d 
sworh statements. 

Rapidiiy. No other me od 

mn } biy show such oaick 








for thir te vears, 
It cleanses, pr Cscrves, 
beai'*ifies 2nd whitens 
the teeth, strenethes* 








ihe gums anc sweelcns tov , topapent. 
eS » brea . Convenience, N° effort or 
- ¢ wor what : le DeSsary cn your 
rt AUO in +5 it §tin b OOKSS,. g ue treatment. 
a. ed 4 ‘y arnvtosens 3s INO physi- 
(Lis neviect cor the dresse cis York alone certify 


to th atate nent 
Cort Very dcrate. One 
price fo Pe simple + and for the 
. . most ditficul: casc 
j . . et ‘ 
Our bockier, -* Heath, Grece at ‘Seauty,” 
giving full information, sent iu in sealed en- 
velope free om reer iyt of 4 cents | 


, a 
| Ghee NATURS COMP ANY, 
| 


1g table and idect for 
‘raveling. No powder to 
scatter, 10 Bouid to spill 
Or io “iain garments. 
De al ah Orug: srs 















Silte ““G*’ 


41 West 24th Sireet, CW YORK 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


Stands for all that is 


best 
| If it isn't 
| it isn’t a 


Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 


Catalogues at the Dealers or by Mail. 


in Photography. 


an Eastman, 
Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 





evonstipatio 
f POSITIVELY C U be ED 


APPENDICITIS PREVENTED 
by Dr. Berry’s Natural, Rational Method. 


No Drugs, 
o Medicines, 
No Apparatus; 


a treatment without the use of Laxatives, Aperient 
Waters, Injections, Suppositories, Drugs or Medi- 
cines. Your case may be of long standing, but my 
treatment, which is inexpensive, will cure you 
permanently without fail, 


Thousands Testify to Complete and Permanent CURES. 


Brain Workers, people of Sedentary Occupa- 
tions, Ladies who live mostly indoors, Traveling 
Men and to all who suffer from Constipation, 


STOP USING DRUGS “ii ace 


will prove fatal. 

Appendicitis, Piles, Inflammation of the 
Bowels, Typhoid Fever, Kidney Troubles and a 
score of other ills result from CONSTIPATION. 
A request from y 

¢ proof that ¢ 
S| ily, 
system 


\ 















1 will bring free, by mail, full information and 
onstipation and all attending ills can be cured 
y. absolutely permanently, by this exclusive, inexpensive 
which I have perfected after 17 years of study and practice. 


DR. M. H. BERRY, 


332 and 334 Good Block, Des Moines, ta. 
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FACE 







I’ COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentall 

spi'led on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward 
was discovered that the hair was completely removed. e 
named the new discovery MODENE It is absolutely harmless, 
but works sure results. Apvly for a few minutes and the hair dis- 
appears as ifby magic. It Cannot Fail. If th owth be 
light, one application will remove it; the heavy growth, such as 
the beard or growth on moles, may require two or more applica- 
tions, and without slightest injury or unpleasant feeling when ap- 
plied or ever afterward 

Modene supersedes electrolvsts. 
Used by people of refinement and recommended 
by all whe have tested its merits. 

Modene sent hy mvil, in safety mailing-cases (securely sealed), 
on receipt of @1.@@ per bottle. Send money by letter, with 
your full address written plainly. Postage stamps taken. 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED. 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. 25, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 

OF We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 
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THE PRODUCTS OF THE SHEETS AND PILLOW 
DEFENDER |cases 3 Lapies’ 


MEG. CQO. | MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 
Defender Mig. Co. Sheets and Pillow Cases 


The Principal Brands are < *< 
DEFENDER, PALMA, SELKIRK 











Fancy styles made from Palma Mills Sheeting are the vogue. 
Made in all sizes and in great variety of styles. Plain, Hem, 
Hemstitch, Spokestitch, Zigzag, Mexican Drawn and other 
fancy stitches. Also embroidery and Novelty Braid insertion. 





Put up in sets, one sheet and two 
pillow cases, or in packages contain- 
ing six sheets and twelve pillow cases. 
Prices per set are: $2.00, $2.50, 
$3.00 and $4.00. 


Cre. 


(©) 


Defender Mfg. Co. < < 
Ladies’ Muslin Underwear 


Dainty Perfect Undergarments, 
including Nicur Gowns, UNDER 
Skirts, Lonc Skirts, DRAWERS, 
Corset Covers, Cuemises. All with 
trimmings as you wish them. Every garment bearing the 
trade-mark of DEFENDER MFG. CO. is perfect in style, fit 
and finish, and is made of reliable materials. 





THE NAME DEFENDER MFG. CO. ON SHEETS OR 
PILLOW CASES OR MUSLIN UNDERWEAR is a guarantee 
of excellence. Every article is absolutely perfect and free from 
disease, germs. No Sweat Shop work. Ask for and insist on having 
the Products of the DEFENDER MFG. CO. 

Send for booklet and full information as to DEFENDER MFG. CO. 
Products to DEFENDER MFG. CO., New York. 
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“MA LED IN 
NICE FRANCE 
SOLELY FROM 


SELECTED SOUND 
MATURE OLIVES 





a, PURITY-ABSOLUTE 
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FLAVOR ~ UNIQUE 
BRILLIANCY SUPREME 
NG FINER PRODUCIBLE 





GRAND * PRIZE + PARIS * 1900 
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How ter conus + 
writes: “Your method reduced 
my weight Tbs. in less 
than three 70 months. @ 
Thiswas 6 years ago aad [ 
have not gained an ounce in 


weight since Purely vegeta 
ble and a water. Any one can make itat home at little 


ery po starving. Nosickness. We will mail « box of 
5 Ran gurtlaahaes to © eiain eoaied for 4 cents for 
postage, ete. HALL C HEMIC AL CO., Department 144, et. Louis, Mo 





LEARN PROOFREADING. 


ou possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia ; 
The Smart Set Abroad. 
(From the NEW YORK JOURNALIST.) 


To judge by the enthusiastic notices in 





the English press of THe Smart Set, that 
magazine 
ibroad 


has scored a great 
since the inauguration of its 
English edition last spring. It appears 
to have duplicated over there its success 
n America, and it is truly astonishing to 
note with what unanimity the British 
papers acknowledge its merits. In all the 
listory of magazine publication, there has 
lever been a monthly to so quickly attain 
the international popularity of 
SMART SET. 


THE 


success | 
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[a PARLE OBESITY SOAP 


Result secured by applica- 
tion of the lather; no rub- 
bing; no change of diet 
or habits; absolutely harm- 
less—and , 


IT WILL DO IT. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


LA PARLE SOAP CO., Dept. SS., St. James 
Bidg., Broadway and 26th St., New York. 


‘ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's Foot=Ease, a pewder for 
the feet. It cures painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and bun- 
~ ions. It’s the greatest comfort 
\. discevery of the e. Allen's 
oot... Ease x A. tight-fitting or new 
«shoes feeleasy. [tis a certain cure for 
ingrowing nails, my — to, callous and 
hot, tired, achi We have over 
30, 000 testim onia . “TRY IT y Nos 
p AY. Sold by al sand 
ores, Bec. Do mot acer 
tation. Sent by mail for’ 


PRE TRIAL RACH “AGE 


sent by mail. 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y . 


( Mention this magazine) 
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“So Easy to Use.” 












SMART SET ADVERTISER 
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ates All Summer 


OLORADO ano UTAH 


Offer Superior Attractions for 
Your Summer Vacation 


Good accommodations at all points of interest and at moderate 
cost. 
The “Colorado Special” only one night to Denver. 
The “Overland Limited” only two nights to Utah. 
These two fast trains provide the dest of everything, and leave 
“1° . . ° ” 
Chicago every day. Send 4c. stamp for “Colorado Illustrated. 
Particulars of any agent, or address 
PRINCIPAL AGENCIES :—46: Broadway, New York ; 601 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia; 368 Washington St., Boston; 301 Main St., Buffalo; 212 Clark St., 


Chicago ; 435 Vine St., Cincinnati ; 507 Smithfield St., Pittsburg ; 234 Superior 
St., Cleveland; 17 Campus Martius, Detroit; 2 King St., Toronto, Ont. 


| Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 



































SMART SET ADVERTISER 


The oppressive days of 
summer are fewer and 
shorter because of 


That cool, refreshed feeling 
which comes after enjoying 
a cool draught of sparkling 
White Rock is one of the 
luxuries which help to make 
hot summer days worth 
the living. 


Our booklet tells the White Rock story—free. 


WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRING COMPANY 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 





THE KALEIGH, 


Penn. Ave., Cor. [2th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


European Plan. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 
THE MODERN HOTEL OF THE CITY. 


___T. J. TALTY, Manager. 





A CIGARETTE TIP. 

We are supplying the consumer direct, « 
* saving you at least 30% on the cost of the 

highest grade = cigarettes. Made 

with your special monogram, Club em- 

blem, etc., as you desire, without extra 

charge. Price lists for the asking. Sam- 

ples of cigarettes sent on receipt of 2oc. 


PINKUS BROS., 


56 New St., New York, 
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NEWYORK, 


SMART HATS 


FOR 


SMART PEOPLE 


KNOX’S 


Represented in every city in the United 
States by the local leading hatter. 


Spring Styles Now Ready. 
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HERE’S ANOTHER DELICACY: 
Slice Peaches into your dish of Ralston Breakfast, then add cream 


and sugar. The acid of fruit brings out the fine flavor of Ralston in strik- 
ing contrast to inferior foods. 


Of all breakfast foods, Ralston is the greatest palate-pleaser, because 
it’s unsterilized. Cooked in five minutes, 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


retains the delicious flavor Nature has bestowed on Gluterean Wheat, and 
is cooling nourishment because it don’t overheat the blood. 


A SamPLe For Your Grocer’s NAmz. --F REE-- Seven Day Novetty For CHILDREN. 


Purina Health Flour makes “‘Brain Bread’’ --- A Roll by mail for Baker’s Name. 


PURINA MILLS 
‘Where Purity is Paramount’’ 
847 Gratiot Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PURINA MILLS PRESS 
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1|\(STATEMENT || |r 
* The 
Travelers 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Chartered 1863. (Stock. ) Life, Accident and Employers 
Liability Insurance. 
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JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
I PAID-UP CAPITAL I 


$1,000,000 


JANUARY I, 1901. 
Total Assets, (“Anni xorinettvss “) $30,861,030.06 










































































Total Liabilities Gacluding Reserves) . .  26,317,903.25 
Excess Security to yma ‘ 4,543,526.813 
Surplus, . ‘ > 3,543,126.81 
Paid to Policy- holders ae 1364, 42, 643,384. cee 
Paid to Policy-holders in 1900 

Loaned to Policy-holders on Policies (te) 1586 452 2D 
Life Insurance in Force, ‘ - 109,019,851.00 

GAINS FOR THE YEAR 19¢90. 

In Assets, ‘ : : é $3,167,819.96 
In Insurance in Force (Life Deparrment Only), 8,685,297.06 
Increase in Reserves (Both Departments), (31% basis) 2,484,392,52 
Premiums Collected, ‘ : ‘ 6,890,888.55 








Sylvester C. Dunham, Vice-President 
John E. Morris, Secretary e J. B. Lewis, M. D., Medical Director and Adjuster 
(\ Edward V. Preston, Superintendent of Agencies Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary Jy 
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ARE 
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ED. PINAUD’S 


Most Exquisite Perfumes. 
VIOLETTE REINE, 
BRISA DE LAS PAMPAS, 
FRENCH CARNATION PINK. 


One of thése contains the 
oe a nme gry eut me 















ped ein U. LF ages 
ED, PINAUD’S 
IMPORTATION OFFICE, 


46 East 14th Street, 
New York City. 


ED. PINAUD’S 
EAU DE QUININE HAIR TONIC. 


The Rest Hair Restorer. A Positive Dandruff Cure. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


VIOLETTE DE PARME TOILET WATER. 
Most Exquisite for the Bath and Atomizer. 
































THE 


STRONGHOLD} 
SAFETY PIN 








has the point locked in the shield. 
It will neither bend, unfasten nor 
pull out. Its life, usefulness and 
safety are increased twentyfold. 


FREE SAMPLES 
Bend us postal-card request, and we wilt 
forvich ‘caneple of © purfect cafety pin. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Ct. 











“A great deal in a little space.” 
—The Prem, 


<THE 


FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES ” 





RAILROAD 
These small books are filled with in- 
formation ing the best modes 
of travel and the education that can 
Pe ae cle i the ret 
te ically to 
resorts of faaica—t to the 
islands of the sea and around the world. 
They also contain numerous illus- 
trations and new and accurate maps 
of the country described. 
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VOC PIANO 








> 


Write for Catalnone TD and explanations. 


OCS SCR BAe ETE MELT TOF OR 


have been established 50 YEARS. By our system of pay- 
ments every family e circumstances can own a 
VOSE piano. We take old instruments in exchange and 
deliver the new piano in of 





your home free 


SOS ~ 59H OOOOOOOS 0490065 660665669 65000008 66066690 56600066 00000640000 0HO6OOO9 


expense. 
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